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AN AGRICULTURAL POLICY TO EXPEDITE THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF LATIN AMERICA* 


) I. INTRODUCTION 


'tis perfectly obvious that industrialization can help under- 
lleveloped countries to increase their income more quickly 
'han their exports and that only an industrial society can 
soster the spirit of technical innovation which is now a 
¡eature of the advanced countries. 

World demand for primary commodities expands slowly 

»ver the longterm, not only because industrial incentives 
ut high levels of development tend to become weaker, but 
¿lso because technological advances have led to import 
substitution in respect of food and fibres in some coun- 
ries. On the other hand, Latin American demand for 
'nanufactured goods is very elastic. There is therefore a 
Uiscrepancy between the purchasing power generated by 
uatin American exports and the requirements of the do- 
bio market. Industrialization is thus necessary in order 
9 maintain the balance of payments between Latin Amer- 
isa and the rest of the world. Moreover, industrialization 
'¡nakes it possible to offer more productive employment to 
“edundant agricultural workers when conditions of full 
E plosment exist at a specific level of technique and also 
selps to enhance the value of agricultural commodities. 
The disparity between agricultural growth and the 
urowth of the other sectors of the economy should be 
xxamined. Agriculture* has developed slowly in most Latin 
'.merican countries over the past few years. Where it 
sas developed rapidly, the growth was caused by the 
'ncidental development of export products, particularly 
nose for which there is a slowly but steadily increasing 
“xternal demand. 
The slow growth of agriculture has acted as a powerful 
Men: to balanced general economic development. More- 
“ver, the structural framework in which agricultural ac- 
ivities develop and the pattern of income distribution 
“revalent in that sector have also delayed the emergence 
E an adequate market for the absorption of the products 
'£ domestic industry. 
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-% This article is an almost word-for-word reproduction of 


Jatin Ámerica at its ninth session (Santiago, 4 to 15 May 1961). 
1 The terms “agriculture”, “agricultural”, etc., as used here, 
over agricultural activities proper (crops) as well as animal hus- 
aandry and forestry. 


Action to remedy the situation described above and to 
find ways and means of achieving the rapid development 
of agriculture and a more equitable distribution of agri- 
cultural income must therefore be taken without delay. 
This action might lead to the following: 


(a) Use of idle or underemployed resources, particu- 
larly labour; 

(b) Expansion of demand for industrial goods and 
services as well as the food and fibres produced 
by farmers; 

(c) Import substitution in respect of foodstuffs and 
raw materials of agricultural origin — particu- 
larly those from outside the area — with a view 
to freeing foreign exchange which could be used 
to import capital equipment both in order to 
achieve a more rapid process of industrialization 
and to provide agriculture with better equipment 
and a higher level of technique and production; 

(d) Avoidance of an unduly rapid process of urban- 
ization ;? 

(e) Improved living and nutritional conditions in rural 
areas. 


A faster rate of agricultural development which would 
have far-reaching effects on the steady economic develop- 
ment of Latin America would call not only for full em- 
ployment of the rural labour force throughout the year 
but also for the widespread adoption of improved agri- 
cultural techniques. In the first stage of an effort of this 
kind, production techniques should be adapted to the 
general conditions of abundant manpower and lack of 
capital, without forgetting that the degree of emphasis 
will vary depending on the area concerned. In other words, 
pilot stations should endeavour to introduce techniques 
calculated to produce the best combination of factors 
through full employment of the labour force and higher 


2 Recent experience in Latin America shows that, in countries 
with a high population growth rate, the manufacturing sector — 
even with a very high growth rate of the product of 8 to 10 per 
cent annually — cannot fully absorb the natural growth of the 
urban labour force and is even less able to absorb redundant rural 
workers. 


productivity by means of improved seeds, fertilizer, pes- 
ticides and hand-tools.? They should also seek to improve 
the quality of farm work and to undertake such projects 
as irrigation and drainage in order to lengthen the useful 
period of the farm year as much as possible. None of 
these improvements — nor the more equitable income 
distribution needed in order to expand the market — 
can be achieved without thorough institutional reforms 
designed to shake producers out of their present indiffer- 
ence to economic incentives aimed at achieving the selec- 
tive increases in agricultural production required by a 
growing economy. 

Full employment of the rural labour force may cause 
severe short-term disequilibria in the supply-demand bal- 
ance and a surplus of food and other traditional products 
in Latin American countries suffering from heavy popu- 
lation pressure. In areas with a low percentage of rural 
population, a relatively high level of technique and a 
nearly optimum use of labour, much of the farm work 
will have to be mechanized in order to achieve an effec- 
tive increase in production. In cases where production is 
uncertain because of a shortage or excess of water, full 
employment in agriculture cannot be attained without 
establishing a proper infrastructure. Moreover, improve- 
ment of means of communication to facilitate or permit 
agricultural development is essential throughout Latin 
America. 

It is therefore felt that the accelerated development of 
agriculture in Latin America will require an intensive 
public works programme for the following purposes: 


(a) to provide work for those who cannot immedi- 
ately be employed in agricultural production proper 
because of the danger of surplus supply; 

(b) to reduce seasonal unemployment as much as pos- 
sible; 

(c) to establish an adequate infrastructure as a basis 
for more efficient agriculture. 


3 Instead of adopting “imported” methods based chiefly on 
labour saving through mechanization. 


Inherent in the above programme is the construction, 
in due course and on a staggered basis, of irrigation and 
drainage works, roads, warehouses, schools and other 
public buildings, improvement of rural housing, etc. In 
order adequately to supplement this sort of escape valve 
for the rural labour force, processing industries suitably 
distributed in rural areas must also be established. Public 
investment in the rural sector will not only lead to the 
benefits already mentioned but will also compensate for 
the sluggish rate of investment in the Latin American 
agricultural infrastructure. It should nevertheless be borne 
in mind that, while the coefiicient of foreign exchange 
needed for this investment is very small, it does require - 
domestic savings. It is therefore obvious that high pri- 
ority must be given to these works until the bottleneck 
created by agriculture has been removed. Once this has 
been done, however, agricultural investment should be - 
considered in the light of other investment possibilities 
within the broad framework of the economy as a whole, - 
so that priority may be given to investments which would 
contribute to the best relative increase in the total pro- 
duct, 

The interest shown by countries in this type of pro- 
gramme as a means of relieving social tensions through 
accelerated agricultural development, and the possibility 
that international assistance in this field may increase, - 
point to the desirability of studying the general lines of - 
an agricultural policy for Latin America, particularly with 
respect to the major institutional changes required for an 
adequate growth rate with which to achieve the desired 
objectives. This task requires governmental action in agri- 
culture and other sectors of the economy. Until now this 
form of guidance — which has always existed to a certain 
extent — has at times been incomplete, sporadic and 
disjointed. Hence the importance of development pro- 
gramming, which is essentially nothing more than the 
orderly arrangement of governmental action in the eco- ' 
nomic field to promote the achievement of well-defined 
targets for the welfare of the community. 


II. POSSIBLE BASES FOR A LATIN AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


In spite of the efforts made and the favourable conditions 
which prevailed during the first ten post-war years, Latin 
America has not succeeded in achieving a position en- 
abling its growth rate to exceed that of its exports. The 
growth rate of the product in Latin America is currently 
much lower than it was in the period 1945-55 and pros- 
pects for improvement seem to be somewhat limited unless 
the countries concerned adopt decisive measures to over- 
come certain obstacles, particularly of an institutional 
character. There are two major aspects to the problem. 
On the one hand, the external sector of the regional 
economy has weakened with the fall in prices, the dete- 
rioration in the terms of trade and the difficulty in secur- 
ing outlets for agricultural (and other) products on the 
world market. On the other hand, the rate of expansion 
of the internal sector has been inadequate. The Latin 
American markets are growing too slowly, largely because 
of the unequal income distribution, aggravated in some 
countries during the past few years by monetary stabili- 
zation measures which were not accompanied by adequate 
investment programmes. 

The situation created by the internal sector of the Latin 


American economies is largely attributable to the in- 
adequate development of agriculture. A study of the 
growth rate and conditions obtaining in this sector point 
clearly to problems which would seem to require the 
urgent attention of Governments with a view to establish- 
ing a general process of expansion of the Latin Amer- 
ican economy on a proper and durable basis. 

The background to the problem of Latin American 
agriculture is the low average income level of the rural 
population. Taking Latin America as a whole, the con- 
tribution of a rural worker to the gross product is, on 
an average, less than one third of the contribution of a 
person engaged in activities other than agriculture. More- 
over, available figures indicate that, in absolute terms, 
the differences are increasing instead of diminishing. 
Thus, between 1945-47 and 1955-57 the average income 
of a rural worker in Latin America, in terms of constant. 
purchasing power, rose from 325 to 390 dollars, whereas ; 
that of an urban worker increased from 1120 to 1315 
dollars. 

The gap between rural and urban income is only part 
of the problem, because income distribution in agriculture | 


itself is also very uneven. Although data on this point 
are lacking, it is perhaps in the rural sector that the 
'sharpest contrasts may be found. In fact, while the vast 
"majority of small landowners, landless peasants and rural 
wage-earners barely earn enough to live at a minimum 
subsistence level, a relatively small group of large entre- 
¡preneurs and property owners have huge incomes. The 
“average income per major category — much of it being 
¡undisclosed, particularly at the upper end of the scale — 
shows that the per capita income of the entrepreneurial 
group is from 20 to 40 times larger than that of the 
'vast majority of rural workers. 

Although a situation similar to that prevailing in Latin 
¡America obtains in virtually every country in the world, 
¡there are factors which help to widen the gap in under- 
developed countries and, on the contrary, to narrow the 
'breach in those industrial countries which, in addition to 
itheir high level of agricultural technology, have a better 
'system of land distribution. Besides the vast differences 
in rural and non-rural income, there are also differences in 
ithe productivity of the persons employed in the various 
sectors of the economy. Agricultural productivity is usually 
llow because of the uneven distribution of property, the 
tinadequate systems of land tenure and use, and the archaic 
¡rural labour and recruitment systems which still obtain 
fin many areas of Latin America. To all this must be 
added the shortage of capital and the lack of a proper 
infrastructure for the development of productive activities, 
widespread ignorance of — or failure to apply — agri- 
cultural techniques through which a better combination 
of factors under existing conditions can be secured and, 
wery often, the absence of a policy of economic incentives 
and of structural changes directed towards the achieve- 
ment of specific development targets. 

Under the conditions described above, the growth of 
atin American agriculture has been sluggish in most 
“ountries during the past few years. Taking Latin Amer- 
“ca as a whole, total agricultural production and the out- 
ut of foodstuffs — expressed in per capita terms — are 
mow less than they were before the last war. In the few 
ases in which agricultural output has grown rapidly, 
!his was achieved primarily through the incidental develop- 
ment of export commodities — e.g. coffee, cotton and 
bananas — the foreign demand for which is slowly but 
teadily increasing. Serious surplus problems are confront- 
“ng both coffee and cotton and it is doubtful whether 
"teady and vigorous development can be maintained on 
'hese bases. The main feature as regards banana pro- 
“luction is the shift in the production pattern, output 
“emaining static in Central America but increasing sub- 
'tantially in Ecuador. 

The slow development of the agricultural sector in face 
La rapid growth in population and in the total income 
'enerated by the economy has had important consequences 
or Latin America. On the one hand, the growing do- 
mestic demand for foodstuffs and agricultural raw ma- 
»rials has compelled some countries to withhold an in- 
lreasing share of their staple export items, particularly 
meat, wheat, pulses, oilseeds and milk derivatives. On 
ne other hand, many countries have found it necessary 
') expand their imports of foodstuffs to prevent a cut in 
“applies which might have increased existing inflationary 
'ressures and depressed the nutritional level, already low 
"nd inadequate in large areas of Latin America. 

In the circumstances, the gap between agricultural im- 
orts and exports narrowed considerably. Fortunately, the 
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capacity to import did not suffer as much as might logi- 
cally have been expected during the first ten post-war 
years. On the contrary, there was a marked improvement 
in the terms of trade as a result of which the purchasing 
power of net per capita exports declined by only 14 per 
cent at a time when the quantum dropped by over 40 per 
cent. However, the situation has changed substantially 
since 1957 because of the sharp drop in the price of a 
few agricultural commodities on the world market. 

Notwithstanding the aforementioned structural defects 
and the relative stagnation of production, agriculture 
continues to be the chief economic activity for Latin 
America as a whole. Its contribution to the gross national 
product is close to 24 per cent.* Agricultural exports ac- 
count for about two-thirds of the total value of Latin 
American exports. Lastly, over 50 per cent of the eco- 
nomically active population is engaged in farming.? That 
is why agricultural problems are so important and must 
be speedily solved in order to achieve a more rapid rate 
of general development and greater stability in the Latin 
American economies. 

Two closely-related problems should be mentioned in 
this connexion. The first is linked to the level of income 
in the sector which has the most Latin American workers. 
The earlier figures include the value of foodstuffs pro- 
duced and consumed in rural households. Food accounts 
for from 30 to 50 per cent — sometimes more — of the 
rural family's budget. Thus, in terms of money, the annual 
income per person engaged in the farm sector — particu- 
larly at the bottom of the income scale — is even lower 
than the figures indicate at first sight. 

Moreover, rural families tend to be larger. Hence, the 
difference between the per capita income of rural and 
urban inhabitants is even greater than a comparison of 
their respective incomes per active person would suggest. 
Indeed, if agricultural income is divided among the total 
rural population, and the same is done for the other 
sectors, it appears that for each dollar of constant purchas- 
ing power obtained by a rural inhabitant, a person engag- 
ed in industrial activities or construction receives 4.40 
dollars, in mining 11.20 dollars, and in transport and 
public utilities 6.10 dollars. An economy in which half 
the wage-earning population lives at such a precarious 
level must certainly be hampered in its attempts to pro- 
gress and develop. Industrialization requires markets, but 
under the aforementioned conditions, agriculture can 
hardly live up to its role as a substantial consumer of 
industrial goods and services or even as a broader market 
for its own products within the framework of a balanced 
economic development process. Thus, agricultural income 
must be redistributed. 

The second problem is the insufficient use of Latin 
American agricultural resources, particularly manpower 
and land. This under-utilization appears in varying degrees 
and forms depending upon the Latin American country 
concerned. While the reserve of potential labour remain- 
ing idle because of overt or seasonal unemployment can- 
not be readily estimated, it must indeed be large. This 
phenomenon is apparent from the reduced average num- 
ber of days worked during the year and from the low 
level of efficiency of the rural worker vis-á-vis the grow- 
ing internal demand for foodstuffs and primary com- 


* The industrial sector, next in importance, represents about 20 
per cent. 

5 The population classified as “rural” constitutes about 58 per 
cent of the total population of Latin America. 


modities which must often be satisfied by means of 
imports. Thus, for example, a rural worker works an 
average of 218 actual days a year in Argentina, 210 in 
Chile, about 200 in Colombia and barely 180 days in El 
Salvador.* The position is even more serious if national 
averages are set aside and the particular case is consider- 
ed of individual areas where farming depends on cir- 
cumstances or where a single main crop is grown for 
export — especially, coffee, sugar, cane and cotton — 
and labour is needed only for a short period every year. 
There the rural worker only works from 80 to 100 days 
a year and often has to travel great distances in search 
of work.” 

Moreover, it should be pointed out that in many im- 
portant areas of Latin America women are not employed 
in agriculture but do household work. There is therefore 
a large potential labour force which could be used if 
required. 

In Latin America — which has one of the highest 
population growth rates in the world — underemployment 
of the rural labour force is partly related to the unequal 
distribution of land ownership. On the one hand, vast 
areas are occupied by great estates and single-crop entre- 
preneurs with idle resources; on the other, there are 
armies of small producers — e.g., farm-owners, share- 
croppers, tenant farmers, etc., — who do not have 
enough land to keep fully employed throughout the year. 
Generally speaking, between 3 to 8 per cent of the total 
number of farms in Latin America occupy 60 to 70 per 
cent of the productive land. On the other hand, between 
75 and 80 per cent of the holdings cover only 5 to 10 
per cent of the suitable land. To this must be added the 
problem of landless peasants who have no work until they 
are required by an entrepreneur whose production policy 
does not necessarily take into account the national inter- 
est as regards the general level of employment and the 
total supply of agricultural goods. 

Besides the unequal distribution of land, other factors 
affect the degree of employment of the rural labour force. 
In areas which suffer from long dry seasons, agricultural 
work comes to a virtual standstill for weeks and months 
on end. The same happens in areas with too much rain- 
fall, where the fields are sodden for long periods. In both 
cases there is a lack of communal works — irrigation 
or drainage — which would lengthen the work cycle. In 
most cases, means of communication must be extended or 
improved in order to permit easy access to existing or po- 
tential farmland or as an outlet for produce. Hence, what 
has to be done is (a) to redistribute land resources so 
that they are accessible as a means of production to all 


* Sources: Argentina: El desarrollo de la Argentina (E/CN.12/ 
429/Rev.1) United Nations publication, Sales No.: 59.11.G.3, Vol. 
Il; Chile: Development Corporation (CORFO), Planning Depart- 
ment; Colombia: The Economic Development of Colombia (E/ 
CN.12/365/Rev.1) United Nations publication, Sales No.: 56.11.G.3; 
Ecuador: research by the Joint ECLA/FAO Agriculture Division 
carried out in co-operation with the Ministry of Development and 
the National Planning Board; El Salvador: El desarrollo econó- 
mico de El Salvador (E/CN.12/495), United Nations publication, 
Sales No.: 60.11.G.2. 

7 In the same connexion, the example of India is worth mention- 
ing. Its Second Five-year Plan states that “...with present tech- 
niques of agriculture being continued, if cultivating units were 
to approach what might be described as family holdings affording 
possibility of fairly full-time work in agriculture for a family of 
average size, agricultural production could be maintained with 
about 65 to 75 per cent of the number of workers now engaged 
he eo AN The State of Food and Agriculture, 1959, chapter 
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rural workers; (b) to improve the agricultural infra- 
structure and to diversify production with a view to re- 
ducing seasonal unemployment to a minimum. 

Latin America must take decisive steps to attain a. 
high rate of agricultural growth within a short period of 
time. Accelerated agricultural growth can help the eco- - 
nomies of the region to embark on a period of real and 
steady development, mainly in three ways: (a) by in- - 
creasing the national product; (b) by supplying the ad- - 
ditional foodstuffs and primary commodities required by 
other sectors of the economy; (c) by producing a larger 
share of the economic resources required to raise the rate - 
of investment. ] 

The post-war pace of economic development in Latin - 
America might well have been more rapid were it not 
for the sluggishness of the agricultural sector. In fact, 
while the gross national product of all other activities 
taken as a whole increased at an annual rate of over 
5 per cent between 1945 and 1957, the annual growth - 
rate of agriculture during the same period was similar - 
to that for the population, namely, 2.5 per cent. More- - 
over, reference has already been made to the low level - 
and unequal distribution of income generated by the agri- 
cultural sector as well as to the very low purchasing - 
power of the rural population, who constitute the bulk - 
of Latin America's inhabitants. 

The unsatisfactory institutional framework in which 
farming is carried on is the most serious impediment to 
the development of productive activity in Latin America. 
There may be several reasons for this and it may appear 
in several forms, but it is generally characterized by the 
unsatisfactory distribution of land resources and the per- 
petuation of archaic methods — already left behind in | 
countries with more advanced economies — in the re- | 
cruitment and remuneration of labour. There are further | 
institutional shortcomings in the educational system, the | 
distribution of goods, the tax system and the methods 
used to promote agriculture.? 

One of the chief characteristics of the Latin American 
economy is the inefficient and inadequate use of all the 
productive factors in agriculture, including the scanty 
capital available to the sector. From the economic and ' 
social point of view, the most pressing and obvious prob- 
lem is the under-employment of labour. It would there- : 
fore not be an overstatement to say that the success of 
any programme of accelerated and steady development 
will depend upon the possibility of mobilizing this reserve 
labour force, Latin America's most abundant and grow- 
ing resource. In view of the fact that rural inhabitants 
are in the majority in virtually every country in the area, 
the present situation could be radically altered by an 
effective increase in agricultural output and a better dis- 
tribution of the income it generates. On the other hand, 
failure to improve conditions in this sector would frus- 
trate and render ineffective for some time to come such 
advances as may be achieved in industrialization. Inter- 
national assistance, however valuable, cannot replace an 
effective marshalling of the rural labour force. | 

Economic development plans and programmes which | 
ignore the above conditions cannot produce the desired 
effect, although savings and investment projections may 
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* For a more detailed description of the institutional problems | 
of agriculture, see the Economic Survey of Latin America, 1959 | 
(E/CN.12/541), pp. 120 et seg; FAO, The State of Food and 
Agriculture 1959, pp. 133 et seg; FAO, Draft report of the FAO 
Regional Land Reform Team for Latin America, 1960. | 


¡ppear in theory to balance. It must be pointed out that 
olutions applicable to highly industrialized countries can- 
lot simply be transplanted to Latin America, where in- 
titutional reforms designed to remove obstacles inherent 
1 the environment in which farming is carried on are 
is essential here as are immediate measures to solve, 
na selective basis, the severe bottlenecks that continue 
) arise in the process of development. The tremendous 
'otential benefits which may be derived from these re- 
orms should be emphasized, since they probably repre- 
ant one of the most promising prospects of progress in 
ne use of the vast human resources now idle and the 
ittle capital that is available. 
¿So long as Latin American agriculture suffers from its 
:resent high rate of unemployment — both overt and 
Dvert — the economically proper way to step up pro- 
juction is to find work for the unemployed. Thought 
nould preferably not be given to increasing the pro- 
juctivity of the currently employed labour force until 
¡Úll employment has been achieved. It this course is 
vllowed, the manpower released by improved technology 
jight provide an impetus to further expansion, thus pro- 
iding real opportunities for achieving a rising level of 
'roduction at a correspondingly mounting level of re- 
uneration for the worker. It would be a mistake to base 
rise in the production of labour-saving devices which 
vould just increase unemployment. Under present con- 
itions, and in the first stage of accelerated growth, urban 
“reas will have enough manpower available for industry 
tithout requiring migrant workers from rural areas. In- 
sjustry can recruit urban labour overtly or covertly un- 
mployed and can also rely on a high population growth 
ute in the urban areas themselves. A great many people 
«¡ing in towns are either unemployed, employed part- 
“me, or engaged in activities of very low productivity 
uch as the retail trade, hawking, domestic and other 
»rsonal services. Hence, an increase in agricultural pro- 
pon should be sought first and foremost through full 
nployment of the labour force and the adoption of im- 
'oved techniques which save land and absorb manpower. 
mese would include public works and practices designed 
- reduce seasonal unemployment — irrigation, diversi- 
mation of enterprises, a higher level of processing of 
“¡ricultural products on the farm — the use of improved 
“eds, fertilizers, pesticides and weed-killers, and better 
OWing and management practices. 
| There are many aspects to the problem of the in- 
“lequate use of Latin American agricultural resources. 
“aderemployment of the three chief factors — labour, 
1d and capital — is usually one facet of a difficult and 
'Ímplicated situation which, however, is not the same in 
> humid pampas of Buenos Aires as it is in the sierra 
'¿d inter-Andean valleys of Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru. 
e matter will be clearer if the area is divided into 
|lree specific groups: (a) areas with a high population 
Hnsity and subsistence farming or with a single export 
bp; (b) areas in which farming is uncertain because of 
sufficient or excessive rainfall; (c) areas with a higher 
“gree of agricultural technology and diversification. 
It may happen that the adoption of agricultural tech- 
¡ques based on a combination of high labour intensity 
d low capital intensity — insuficient machinery — 
“es not by itself solve the problem of the full employ- 
mt of currently unemployed or under-employed re- 
“1rces in areas with a high population density and a 
'aditional or single-crop agriculture. There are many 
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very large areas of this type in Latin America. More- 
over, even if the employment problem could be solved 
in theory, short-term surpluses of agricultural commodi- 
ties — chiefly staple foodstuffs — might be created which 
would not be absorbed immediately under current internal 
and external market conditions. That is why agricultural 
development programmes must be combined with rural 
public works projects which would: 

(a) provide work for unemployed workers unable to 
find jobs immediately in agricultural production keeping 
them more or less in the area in which they usually live, 
with the consequent savings in housing, transport and 
urban services of all kinds; 

(b) bridge the off-season gap, characteristic of sub- 
sistence farming and commercial farming of the plantation 
type, in order to absorb seasonally unemployed labour; 

(c) increase the basic social capital and efficiency of 
agriculture by building dams, irrigation canals, drainage 
systems, soil conservation works, roads, warehouses and 
storerooms, etc., the operation and maintenance of which 
will subsequently provide opportunities for permanent 
employment; 

(d) raise the effective demand for food and fibres of 
the rural inhabitants, who constitute the majority of the 
population, simultaneously and at the same rate that in- 
creases occur in agricultural production, in order to avoid 
surpluses or inflationary pressures on food prices in the 
first stages of the process of accelerated development. 

In certain areas where crops depend on conditions be- 
cause of insufficient or excessive soil humidity or a lack 
of means of communication, the first step towards an in- 
crease in agricultural production should be a very inten- 
sive public investment programme aimed at creating a 
proper infrastructure. In these cases a completely differ- 
ent situation — i.e. a food shortage — may arise for a 
fully employed population with a higher level of effective 
demand than before. The problem cannot be solved in the 
early stages by local production. Fortunately, the existence 
of food and fibre surpluses in several industrial countries 
— particularly in the United States — which could be 
obtained on special terms through aid programmes estab- 
lished for the benefit of under-developed countries, could 
overcome this difficulty without undue sacrifice. 

Lastly, other solutions aimed at increasing the product 
must be sought in areas where the level of agricultural 
technique and diversification is higher and there is less 
underemployment of resources, or none at all at the 
present levels of population and technique. Here the exist- 
ing technique and infrastructure should be improved but 
machinery would also have to be used as far as necessary. 

The scope of a programme of accelerated agricultural 
development combined with a public works programme 
in rural areas has usually been under-estimated in some 
“models” of economic development hitherto proposed. 
This is largely due to the premises on which these models 
are based. It is considered axiomatic that the process of 
economic development must be based on the shift of the 
labour force from agricultural activities of low producti- 
vity to industrial activities and skilled services of so- 
called high productivity, on the assumption that full em- 
ployment exists and that industry is a very dynamic 
sector as regards the absorption of manpower. The first 
hypothesis is essentially correct, but the second and third 
have not been borne out by recent facts in Latin America. 
In this connexion, the following comments should be 
taken into account: 


All industry Light industry Heavy industry 
Period Pro-  Employ-  Pro-  Employ- Period Employ- 
duct ment duct ment ment 
1938-48 5.8 3.6 SL 30 7.0 4.2 
1948-53 3 4.6 20D 4.3 5.9 02 
1953-58 6.2 1.6 4.2 152 9.0 LO 
1938-58 5.4 ye 4.2 ea 508 


(i) The labour force is not fully employed in Latin 
America. The problem has not been gone into very fully. 
However, reference has been made earlier to its nature 
and scope so far as agriculture is concerned. The urban 
sector provides multifarious and glaring examples of under- 
employment: hawking and a proliferation of retail trades. 
Moreover, the problem is magnified if the rates of in- 
dustrial and population growth are projected into the 
future, in spite of recently high industrial growth rates;” 

(11) Industry has not always been able to absorb the 
labour force at the accelerated rate required by the in- 
crease in the product. The following figures, which are 
for Latin America as a whole, give an idea of the annual 
percentage growth rates of the volume of production and 
employment in the manufacturing sector: * 

The figures for the final period considered are particu- 
larly significant because the higher growth rates of the 
product in manufacturing have been accompanied by 
rates of increase in employment in the same sector which 
were not sufficient to absorb even the natural growth of 
the active population. This problem, with which students 
of economics are deeply concerned, has also emerged in 
countries with a very high annual cumulative industrial 
growth rate, such as El Salvador (8 per cent), Brazil (9 
per cent) and Venezuela (11 per cent). The main reason 
for this is that industry — in order to be efficient — 
develops on the basis of imported technology and labour- 
saving production methods that are characteristic of the 
advanced countries. Industry's inability to absorb labour 
may also be largely due to the relatively static condition 
of the light manufacturing industry and the develop- 
ment of skilled services, in which a high proportion of 
the active population in the major industrial centres is 
employed. If this is the case, then perhaps the inability 
of industry to absorb manpower is not chiefly a structural 
and technological phenomenon of industry alone, but only 
one aspect of the inability of the Latin American eco- 
nomies to raise, substantially and steadily, the incomes 
of the vast majority of the population; 

(111) Agriculture, which presents opportunities for in- 
vestment with a very high input-output ratio, can also 
absorb manpower by employing it intensively in the con- 
struction of infrastructural projects requiring little capital 
and which, by their very nature, do not have much effect 
on the balance of payments;?* 

(iv) Agricultural growth in under-developed countries 
does not necessarily require the use of imported labour- 


% See, for example, chapter III of the Analysis and Projections 
of Economic Development. VI. The Industrial Development of 
al A United Nations publication, Sales No.: 

12 Source: Patterns of Industrial Growth, 1938-58, United Na- 
tions publication, Sales No.: 59.XVIL.6. 

2 This is true both in respect of the need to import the few 
capital goods required for this type of work and of the consumer 
demand it would generate, which normally would have to be 


met out of internal resources or — in the specific cases mention- 
ed — by importing surpluses payable in local currency. 
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saving methods nor the same degree of mechanization as 
is found in industrial countries. Agricultural productivity 
can be raised by introducing an indigenous technology 
based on the intensive use of manpower working with 
hand tools, small machines, fertilizers, pesticides, etc., and 
on improvement of the soil through irrigation, drainage 
and the construction of conservation works. 

This does not in any way imply that the rate of in- 
dustrialization should either be arrested or slowed down. 
On the contrary, the argument implies the need for even 
more rapid industrialization, but supported by a sound 
and vigorous agriculture, with a higher effective demand 
than at present. | 

Some of the theoretical schemes for accelerated eco- 
nomic development proposed for Latin America*? assume 
a per capita income growth rate so high that (a) low- 
income groups would immediately find their living con- 
ditions improved as a result of the combined effort called 
for in the programme; (b) there will be a gradual but 
steady narrowing of the income distribution gap which 
will not be such as to discourage private investment. In- 
other words, growth must not only be continuous, but, at 
the same time, its rate must permit a redistribution of. 
income while maintaining, in absolute terms, the position 
of the high-income groups which lose in relative terms. 

The desirability or possibility of redistributing income 
growth, or the need for additional measures, can only be. 
determined in the light of the specific conditions obtaining. 
in each country. In any case, the speed of development. 
proposed by such schemes and the redistribution of in-. 
come can be expected to increase the demand for food. 
and other items to such an extent that the agricultural 
product — particularly in the domestic consumption sec-. 
tor — would have to grow at an annual cumulative rate 
of 4. to 5 per cent, ¡.e. almost twice the figure registered 
in recent years. 

In order to achieve this high growth rate in an activity 
where output has always been slow to develop, and to. 
effect a significant income redistribution, action will have 
to be taken to redistribute the land and to ensure its more: 
productive use. Among the most stubborn obstacles arising 
from the inadequate institutional framework in which 
farming is currently carried on is the indifference of 
many producers to price incentives and technical progress. 
The owner of a large estate is not interested in investing 
more in agriculture and increasing his income from that 
sector, since he cannot do so without additional mana-' 
gerial and administrative staff. He prefers to use his! 
present methods of working on his estate and to invest: 
his profits therefrom in business, industry and other! 
urban activities which are easier to control, present fewer! 
risks and provide a high yield. As population pressure! 
grows, the conditions under which labour is recruited and! 
paid become more stringent because, in the final analysis 
it is the landowner who possesses that scarce resource — 
land. On the other hand, in those cases where better farm-| 
ing practices have been applied, the extra profit usuall 
goes to the landowner.** 

The small landowner — whether he works his o 
plot of land or one belonging to someone else under the 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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2% See Economic Development and Problems of Social Change! 
in Latin America, by Jorge Ahumada (ST/ECLA/CONF.6/L.A-1).! 

13 An example of this may be given, based on observations made 
in many areas of the Andean sierra and altiplano. The daily wagel 
for ploughing and planting a hectare of potatoes is “a furrow 
of potatoes” one hundred metres long which the labourer culti 


share-cropper, inquilinato or huasipungo system — pro- 
duces food for himself and his family. The small size of 
his plot and his lack of capital prevent him from solving 
problems inherent in the use of modern farming tech- 
niques: irrigation, drainage, soil conservation and use 
of production factors. This type of farmer is usually out- 
side the monetary economy and he can hardly respond 
to incentives based solely on price increases. 

, There are therefore several reasons why land reform 
is both essential and urgent. Elimination of the inefficient 
small holding and the subdivision of large estates which 
do not make full use of their resources should not be 
considered mere social welfare measures but a prior 
condition to development from a purely economic point 
¡of view. In other words, the institutional framework must 
be changed in order that the instruments of the capitalist 
¡leconomy may function. 

However, land reform alone will not by itself ensure 
¡fulfilment of the objectives of accelerated growth and in- 
come redistribution. New farmers must be given greater 
'economic incentives to produce, and this requires a change 
'in the terms of trade in favour of agriculture for the 
¡domestic as well as for the export market. 

The first measure will require co-ordinated action de- 
signed to raise the prices actually received by the farmer. 
This must be done through (a) improvement of distri- 
'bution machinery in order to reduce marketing margins 
and thus to increase the farmer's profits without placing 
'the burden on the urban consumer (the efforts of efficient 
farmers, particularly those producing for the domestic 
Ímarket, are often vitiated at present by the action of 
speculators, distributors and other middlemen who some- 
times also act as money-lenders and absorb the price 
increases which the consumer has to pay); (b) a re- 


rates for himself. However, when fertilizer is added and the 
wield is trebled, the owner prefers to pay cash wages equivalent 
so the value of the product of the original furrow and to keep 
he rest for himself. 


duction in the protection afforded to domestic industrial 
monopolies which force farmers to pay unduly high prices 
for production factors (it is only fair that industries pro- 
tected by customs tariffs, income tax exemptions, low- 
interest loans backed by the State and other advantages, 
should submit to strict price controls); and (c) the grant- 
ing of subsidies and credit to farmers for the purchase 
of equipment, tools, fertilizers and other input which 
enable them to increase their efficiency and cut unit costs. 

The second measure will require a greater degree of 
co-operation among the Latin American countries them- 
selves, with other under-developed countries producing 
primary commodities, and with the highly developed 
countries, so as to negotiate long-term multilateral agree- 
ments for trade in primary commodities which would 
guarantee quantities and prices within certain limits. 
Arrangements of this kind cannot be made unless pro- 
ducers agree explicitly to keep supply within limits consis- 
tent with demand in order to avoid the accumulation of 
unmanageable surpluses. These arrangements — most 
important as a means of ensuring the continued action 
of external incentives in the Latin American economies 
and the supply of foreign exchange to finance imports of 
capital goods required chiefly by industry — would not 
only apply to traditional products which form the bulk 
of current trade, but also to a series of “new” products 
in which Latin America is comparatively at an advantage 
over countries in the northern hemisphere because of its 
tropical climate and the reversal of the seasons. The pro- 
grammes of economic integration and liberalization of 
inter-Latin American trade which have already been 
launched might provide excellent opportunities for fur- 
thering the objectives outlined in these pages. A well- 
defined agricultural integration policy, for instance, would 
help to promote import substitution within the broader 
context of Latin America's total resources and would 
expand the consumer markets for some items for which 
outlets cannot easily be found in the traditional markets. 


III. POSSIBLE INSTRUMENTS AND MEASURES FOR AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


In order to achieve the objectives of a policy of accelerated 
agricultural development and redistribution of income, 
5overnments could give earnest consideration to a series 
dí instruments and measures. All of them are proper sub- 
sects for broad international co-operation. They cannot 
me carried out efficiently unless a development program- 
me is formulated for each specific case and programming 
“machinery is established on a continuous and permanent 
asis. This is not the place to go into details concerning 
he establishment and functioning of that machinery, par- 


"icularly since both ECLA and FAO have been concerned 
“wvith the structure and application of an agricultural de- 
welopment programming technique within the context of 
')ver-all economic development. It should be pointed out, 
o that the measures listed here are calculated to 


“orm a consistent whole and should be applied simul- 
saneously. If any one of them can be considered a pre- 
'requisite to the success of the others, it would certainly 
be land reform. 


1. InvesTrMENT IN RURAL PUBLIC WORKS AND IN THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE RURAL INFRASTRUCTURE 


The chief objectives of public investment in agriculture 
hire to provide full employment as soon as possible to all 


rural workers who — in accordance with the targets of 
agricultural production — are unable to find immediate 
employment in agriculture proper, to eliminate seasonal 
unemployment and to provide agriculture with the means 
for producing efficiently. The most important projects to 
be carried out should include, in principle, the following: 


(a) dams, tapping of rivers, canals and other irri- 
gation works wherever feasible; 

(5) levelling of irrigated areas to make better use of 
the water; 

(c) drainage canals and other works to clear swampy 
farmland; 

(d) terracing, tree-planting and other soil conservation 
measures wherever required by the topography 
and condition of the land; 

(e) construction of roads of all kinds both to improve 
communications in existing agricultural areas and 
to open up new areas; 

(f) building of warehouses, silos and storerooms for 
the storage and orderly distribution of products; 

(g) improvement of rural housing and public build- 
ings, particularly the building and reconditioning 
of schools. 


The scope of the action taken must be in proportion to 
the labour requirements arising out of the agricultural 
production programme proper. Thus, projects being car- 
ried out with seasonally unemployed labour should be 
suspended or slowed down during the busy season (har- 
vest time). The extent to which machinery and other 
imported capital and intermediate goods are used should 
be studied carefully with due regard to the following: 


(a) the pressing need for infrastructural projects with 
which to achieve the increases in agricultural pro- 
duction required by the economy; 

(b) the available supply of foreign exchange, taking 
into account the equipment requirements of in- 
dustry, energy and transport. 


Generally speaking, these public works do not require 
a high input of capital and labour and do not therefore 
affect the balance of payments by needing substantial 
imports of equipment. Á given amount of foreign capital 
invested therein may and often does have a greater effect 
on capital formation in agriculture than in industry. 
Taking machinery and intermediate goods as an example, 
very little would have to be imported in order to build 
an irrigation system or a road, which represent capital 
formation based chiefly on local resources. For smaller 
works, machinery may be dispensed with altogether, and 
only locally available labour need be used. 

Under these conditions, the problem of financing this 
type of work can be reduced to manageable proportions 
so far as foreign exchange is concerned and does not 
present insoluble problems with respect to local currency. 
Nevertheless, a public works programme of the magnitude 
envisaged here might place a considerable financial bur- 
den on any Latin American country, particularly those 
with a very inadequate infrastructure and where nature 
is particularly stern. In some cases, it might perhaps be 
necessary to introduce methods representing a minimum 
cash outlay. In other words, an attempt might be made to 
induce farmers who will derive direct or indirect benefits 
from the public works programmes to participate in the 
work of carrying them out, particularly in the case of 
smaller works the purpose and desirability of which is 
readily appreciated by rural communities. 

The study of investment alternatives should not be car- 
ried too far. Rapid and prompt action seems to be a pre- 
requisite to success, and in this connexion attention should 
immediately be given to the early, direct benefits to be 
derived from the projects under consideration. To await 
a detailed analysis of the cost-profit ratio of investments 
in minor irrigation works when a feasible major irrigation 
project has already been studied would be tantamount to 
impeding progress and losing time which it would be 
most difficult to make up later. 


2. LAND REFORM AND SUPPLEMENTARY MEASURES 


(a) Land reform 


The main purpose of land reform as an instrument of 
economic and social development is the redistribution 
of income and the increase of productivity. Land reform 
calls not only for settlement programmes to develop virgin 
State-owned land and schemes and for the regrouping of 
small holdings into units of more efficient size, but also 
— and these are its primary purposes — the redistri- 
bution of large holdings, a complete change in the re- 
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lationship between labour and employers still existing in 
certain areas and certain types of agriculture in Latin 
America, and also the establishment of minimum wages 
and social security systems. In addition, land reform is 
considered necessary to overcome the indifference of many 
producers to the economic incentives designed to help 
achieve the selected increases in agricultural output which 
a growing economy demands. 

The mere redistribution of land resources will not by 
itself guarantee expeditious, spontaneous and immediate 
agricultural growth. So profound a change requires the 
simultaneous solution of many problems and changes in 
many aspects of the institutional framework of agriculture 
which are different from that of land tenure and bear 
no relationship to it. To achieve the aims referred to — 
increases in production and productivity, redistribution of 
income and the broadening of the market — over-all 
agrarian reform should be bolstered by such services as 
will ensure that the new landowners can accurately meas- 
ure demand and co-operate in fulfilling the production 
targets set in the development programme. From a po- 
litical point of view, there should be no insuperable 
obstacles, so long as the present landowners are properly 
compensated in accordance with the customs and circum- 
stances of each country. 

The financing of land reform — above all the pay- 
ment of compensation to the former landowners — is 
usually considered to be more or less impossible. This 
is not, however, true, and for the following reasons: 


(1) Many of the present producers — particularly in 
latifundia and minifundia — are producing at 
the lowest levels of efficiency. As rural reorgani- 
zation of the type outlined here would make for a 
considerable increase in yields, the new producers : 
could contribute to the payment of compensation 
over a suitable term and it would not then be 
necessary for the State to assume additional obli- 
gations; 

(11) In cases where, for internal reasons, compulsory 
land reform cannot be carried out, and in other 
cases where the expropriation and reorganization 
of farms must proceed over a relatively long 
period, a possible solution would be to levy taxes 
directly proportionate to the productive capacity 
of the land. Such taxation would make it possible 
to hasten the process of splitting up the land owned 
by inefficient producers, as they would then be 
obliged to sell their land or hand it over to the 
State. Although much has been said about how 
well-administered tax measures would in them- 
selves be sufficient to achieve the aims of land 
reform, such methods might well prove too slow 
and would furthermore require highly efficient ad- 
ministrative machinery. Tax measures are therefore 
suggested here as ancillary to land reform. Their 
execution would first require the establishment of 
a land map and register, which would be costly 
and require specialized teams and experts, although 
international co-operation might well be forthcom- 
ing in this connexion. 


At all events, it should be stressed that taxation of idle 
or illimanaged land is a necessary instrument of land re- 
form, although for reasons different from those just out- 
lined. The “price” of the productive factor that is land 


is unnecessarily high for various reasons; among these 
mention may be made of the relative scarcity of easily 
accessible fertile land, the social prestige attaching to land 
ownership in Latin American society, the reserve value 
hat land represents in inflationary conditions, the tax 
avasion which it permits, etc. In such circumstances, land 
— in terms of yield on capital — seems a poor business 
proposition in comparison with investment in other sectors. 
The introduction of taxes involving a compulsory in- 
crease in the supply of land on the real estate market 
would tend to reduce the price of land and, as a result, 
raise the economic potential of agricultural concerns. To 
he extent that such an aim could be achieved, private 
investment in agriculture and the use of land as a pro- 
Juctive factor would increase. 


(b) Education and training of personnel 


One of the main factors affecting productivity is the 
'evel of education of the rural population. In this respect, 
here are differences between the various countries of 
Latin America; the most notable of these, however, is the 
difference between educational levels in rural areas and 
¡urban centres. The difference between the educational fa- 
vilities provided in the two sectors is very wide and places 
'he rural areas in an extremely precarious position. Con- 
sequently, the absorption of new agricultural techniques 
and knowledge is made very much more difficult. Iliter- 
acy, Which is prevalent among the rural population, is 
no the best of allies for technical progress. 

In addition to their inadequacy, rural education services 
are in many areas used much less extensively than the 
»ducational facilities provided in towns. It is well known 
¡hat attendance at rural schools is low — particularly in 
lhe seasonal periods of high labour demand — and 
hat the average period of attendance by pupils is ex- 
remely short; as a result full advantage is not taken even 
nf the slight educational facilities offered. Accordinegly, 
he need is not only one of increasing the number of 
“chools and teachers but also of reforming the type of 
Ímstruction provided in rural communities, placing greater 
»mphasis on practical training in more efficient work 
methods in order to give greater encouragement not only 
»0 pupils but also to parents. 

At other levels, intermediate instruction should be given 
Ó schools of applied agriculture, engineering and rural 
irafts, and the training of experts and research workers 
in matters connected with agriculture should be increased. 
¡As regards the latter point, consideration should be given 
-0 the need for a higher degree of specialization in present 
“ourses in agricultural science.** 


»c) Research and extension services 


To achieve a swift increase in production and an im- 
“rovement in productivity, the use of more advanced 
'arming methods and practices must be introduced and 
“aade general. Such methods must, however, be adapted 
'D the characteristics of the agricultural economies of the 
vatin American countries. This remark is meant to show 
“hat there is no need to transfer to Latin America the 
“ype of technology which is labour-saving by nature and 
5 characteristic of the industrialized countries. The pur- 
suit of higher standards of technique implies in many 
ases the need to: 


z lM See Alvaro Chaparro, Un estudio de la educación agrícola 
¿mwversitaria en América Latina, Rome, FAO 1959, 
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(i) investigate the best possible techniques in each case 
by developing the most productive seeds, plants 
and livestock, as well as the best methods of culti- 
vation, livestock care and feeding, application of 
fertilizers, insecticides, use of irrigation water, 
spacing, etc.; 

(11) disseminate such knowledge widely among all 
producers through a well-equipped extension serv- 
1CeRAS 

(111) closely supervise inexperienced farmers through 
the same extension services to ensure the correct 
use of the new techniques during the period of 
apprenticeship and training which will doubtless 
be necessary. 


In addition, extension services can help to improve the 
educational levels of the adult rural population. The dis- 
semination of information on farming methods is really 
a type of education carried out mainly on the farm and 
in the home. lts chief purpose is to explain the production 
and marketing methods which will bring about an in- 
crease in income, and to teach rural families how to 
achieve a more comfortable standard of living. Although 
for practical reasons it is sometimes advisable to concen- 
trate on teaching only a few subjects at a time, one of 
the important aims of this service would be to make 
farmers more receptive to new ideas so that they can 
themselves seek the most suitable ways of improving their 
farms. 


(d) Marketing 


The markets for agricultural products in Latin America 
suffer from a strong tendency to price instability. Among 
the factors accounting for this are (1) the seasonal nature 
of harvests; (1) the difficulties standing in the way of 
making output match demand, owing to uncertainty about 
weather conditions and yields; (2) the low price-elas- 
ticity of demand for some agricultural items in the high- 
income level importing countries; and (1%w) the delay 
with which — and sometimes the contradictory manner 
in which — supply responds to movements in the prices 
paid to the producer. 

Accordingly, to achieve the increases in supply which a 
developing economy requires, and to raise the income 
levels of producers,** it is essential to improve marketing 
systems by building warehouses, silos, refrigeration plants, 
storage facilities and distribution centres; by improving 
transport facilities and handling and classification methods; 
by establishing market information services and eliminat- 
ing monopolistic interests and other middlemen who 
serve no useful economic purpose. In present circum- 
stances, a very high percentage of the price paid by 
consumers for agricultural commodities remains in the 
hands of money-lenders and intermediaries, to the detri- 
ment mainly of the small farmers. The lack of storage 
facilities leads to considerable wastage of agricultural 
products and this has direct repercussions on farmers' 
incomes. Inefficient marketing tends to rob farmers of 
the favourable effects of expanding demand. The efforts 
made by a number of Latin American countries to im- 


15 In this respect, it seems that the problem is frequently not 
one of lack of knowledge, but the inability of the majority of 
farmers to put it into practice to any great extent. 

16 See J. C. Abbott, “The Role of Marketing in the Growth 
of Agricultural Production and Trade in Less Developed Coun- 
tries”, Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics, 
Vol, IX, No. 9 (FAO, Rome, September 1960). 


prove marketing standards have not only improved output 
and raised farmers” incomes but have also contributed to 
reducing the prices paid by the consumer. 


(e) Credit and subsidies 


In most of the Latin American countries the agricul- 
tural credit institutions are unable — for want of funds 
or owing to legal limitations, especially with respect to 
acceptable securities — to give effective support to an 
agricultural development policy such as that outlined in 
the present article. The availability of liberal credit fa- 
cilities adapted to the real requirements and the juridical 
characteristics of the new enterprises created by agrarian 
reform is an essential requisite if these latter are to be 
in a position to equip themselves properly and purchase 
the inputs required by modern technique. The system of 
“supervised credit”, which has been successfully tried out 
in several parts of Latin America, might be extended to 
benefit all the new agricultural entrepreneurs. Under this 
system, the granting of loans is linked to the program- 
ming of farm management in co-operation with the agri- 
cultural extension and marketing services and those con- 
cerned with the improvement of rural living conditions. 
In determining the value of the security required, the 
consideration which carries most weight is the borrower's 
capacity for payment, assessed with due regard to the 
possible result of the combination of the resources at his 
own disposal with the credit, extension services and ad- 
ministrative assistance made available to him. By its very 
nature, “supervised credit” is costly. But as the importance 
of its educational and formative aspects is appreciable, 
the educational costs of credit should be set apart, so 
that they are imputed not to the loan, but to special items 
in the national budget or to international funds that might 
be earmarked for this purpose. 

In addition to the type of subsidy referred to in the 
foregoing paragraph, consideration might be given, in 
accordance with each country's circumstances, to the 
granting of subsidies for the purchase of seed, stud ani- 
mals, fertilizers, pesticides and machinery. Similarly, the 
transport of these inputs and of the farm produce itself 
might be subsidized. By these means, the farmer's real 
earnings could be improved without the urban consumer's 
being saddled with price increases. The burden could thus 
be shifted to the taxpayer, who bears a share adjusted to 
his income level. 


(£) Industrialization in rural areas 


The establishment of rural industries, and the decentra- 
lization of industrial development in general, constitutes 
another means of providing employment for rural labour 
without speeding up migration to the towns. This type of 
work could be arranged on a part-time basis to avoid 
reducing the manpower contingents available at busy 
seasons. It should be noted that many rural industries 
entail substantial capital investment, and sometimes seem 
to be more highly capitalized than certain of the large- 
scale urban industries in relation to their volume of 
production and the amount of employment they provide.” 

The industries that seem best suited to the rural en- 
vironment are connected mainly with the transforming 
of agricultural commodities and include dehydrating and 
packing of fruit and vegetables, extraction of oils, tan- 
neries, dairies, mills, sawmills, etc. Also of interest are 


17 See FAO, The State of Food and Agriculture 1959 (Rome). 
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those producing articles and utensils to serve the imme- - 
diate purposes of farms or works for public use —such 
as bricks, tiles, doors, windows and frames, cordage, and 
clay or earthenware household utensils — as well as the 
repairing of machinery and the manufacture of simple - 
tools. 
(g) Living conditions 

A very important aspect of the problem, which is closely - 
related to the question of public investment in rural areas, 
is the direct improvement of the living conditions of 
country families. In many parts of Latin America — par- 
ticularly in the tropics — it is essential that the rural areas 
be sanified and the diseases which reduce the population's 
energy and capacity to work (such as malaria and fila- 
riasis) be eradicated. Again, the problem of housing for 
settled families — already discussed in connexion with 
the public works programme — has an important coun- | 
terpart in respect of the migratory labour force, which, - 
in moving from place to place, often has to work in. 
highly unsatisfactory conditions in the areas where coffee, - 
cotton, sugar-cane, etc. are grown. An urgent need 2 
these areas is the setting-up of conveniently-situated camps 
where the migrant workers and their families will find 
decent accommodation, schools, medical attention and 
other services. Such camps would also enable the neces- 
sary nutrition programmes to be arranged, especially for 

' 


children. 
(h) Co-operatives 


The establishment of a new institutional framework for 
Latin American agriculture, such as that described, might - 
encounter serious difficulties with regard to the organi-. 
zation of the area affected by land reform in suitable 
farm units capable of absorbing modern techniques. One 
method of solving the problem might consist in the- 
organization of co-operatives. In this connexion, consider- 
ation would have to be devoted to two principal cases: 
(¿) the organization of currently independent small-scale 
producers, who are running farms of very limited size; 
and (í¿) the management of large estates affected by the 
reform. Lack of financial and administrative capacity 
would make it difficult for the former to achieve the 
desired production and income increments. In the case of 
the latter, the mere division of the land into smaller units 
might, in an initial phase, force down efficiency and pro- 
duction to levels lower than those already attained. The 
formation of co-operatives which would permit the appli- 
cation of techniques proper to large-scale production 
might be a means of circumventing this stumbling block. 
The experience of other regions shows that the success of 
such a measure depends upon the introduction of specially 
trained managers who will bring to the co-operatives the 
benefit of their skill as leaders and organizers. Centralized 
accounting and auditing systems should also be estab- 
lished. 

From another point of view, co-operatives may play an 
efficacious part in the organization of agricultural credit, 
commodity marketing and the establishment of rural in- 
dustries. 


| 
¡ 
Ñ 
í | 
-3. LIBERALIZATION OF INTER-LATIN ÁMERICAN TRADE 


The trade integration and liberalization programmes now. 
being launched would afford a good opportunity to ex- | 
pedite the attainment of the objectives sketched out in | 


the various sections of this paper. In addition to basic 
institutional reforms, Latin American agriculture needs 
¡potent incentives to break the vicious circle in which it is 
developing at present and reach increasingly high aggre- 
gate levels of production and productivity. The expansion 
of markets resulting from the new arrangements and the 
¿possibility of much more efficient utilization of resources 
would create the right combination of circumstances for 
the achievement of these objectives. Consequently, if the 
limitations in respect of agriculture which characterize 
some of the programmes already under way are per- 
petuated beyond what might be regarded as a reasonable 
initial period of readjustment, they might perhaps retard 
the success of the said programming of economic inte- 
gration and accelerated agricultural development. One 
way of mitigating the adverse effects of such provisions 
would be to adopt measures aimed at the gradual elimi- 
nation of the real obstacles and at dissipating the appre- 
hensions at present entertained with respect to the agri- 
cultural sector's full participation in the integration 
process. Such measures would primarily involve two basic 
aspects: (a) formulation of the principles that should be 
¡Incorporated in a properly co-ordinated agricultural policy 
for countries on the road to integration; and (b) creation 
of adequate consultation facilities for the purpose of solv- 
ing common problems at the regional level and, in gener- 
al, for the periodic comparison of the measures being 
“applied by the various countries in order to adapt the 
¡agricultural sector to the overall requirements of success- 
ful integration. 

It would be well for the Governments concerned to 
¡make a careful study of general objectives and targets, as 
well as of particular cases, in order to establish the bases 


for an agricultural policy forming part of the economic 
integration programme. Presumably, however, the main 
objective of such a policy would be to place agriculture 
in a position to take the maximum advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by economic integration, as well 
as to contribute as far as possible to the ultimate success 
of integration programmes. 

In order to adopt appropriate decisions, the Govern- 
ments taking part in integration programmes would need 
to initiate a detailed analysis of the differences among 
their countries in respect of costs, prices, yields, overall 
productivity, current cultivation techniques, distribution 
and marketing practices, etc. In certain cases, some crops 
may be superseded by others as the result of integration. 
But there would be no reason for doubt as to the bene- 
ficial results of such measures, provided that the pro- 
ducers” income levels were satisfactorily maintained dur- 
ing the process, and that the changes took place gradually 
and on well-ordered lines.*3 Moreover, integration appears 
to be the only way of eliminating the restrictions which 
at present burden inter-Latin American trade in agri- 
cultural commodities, and which would seem likely to 
continue in force until farmers become convinced that 
increased specialization, far from injuring their interests, 
is one of the most effective means of improving their 
situation.?*? 


18 For fuller discussion of the questions relating to the liberali- 
zation of inter-Latin American agricultural trade, see the report 
The role of agriculture in Latin American common market and 
free-trade area arrangements (E/CN.12/551). 

12 This is, of course, a general approach to the problem. In 
fact, in specific situations the aim pursued might, on the contrary, 
be a lower degree of specialization. A case in point would be the 
need to diversify agriculture in large coffee-growing areas. 
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THE DEMOGRAPHIC SITUATION IN LATIN AMERICA* 


The following pages constitute neither a complete nor a de- 
¡initive survey of demographic conditions in Latin America. 
Many of the estimates used in it are subject to constant re- 
vision; and some will have to be put into much more final 
orm as a result of the new censuses to be held between 1960 
and 1962 in the majority of the countries. These censuses 
will also contain detailed information on population as- 
Dects for which, in the case of some countries, an inter- 
sensal time comparison can be accurately calculated for 
he first time. Similarly, it is hoped that the censuses will 
=nable an effective design to be made of surveys, which 


* This article was previously issued as document E/CN./12/604 
¡ubmitted to the Economic Commission for Latin America at its 
rimth session (Santiago, 4 to 15 May 1961). A few minor 
Hhanges have been incorporated. 


are essential if data on various other important aspects 
are to be obtained. 

Systematic efforts have recently been made to secure a 
picture of the demographic situation and trends in Latin 
America. This was a result of the joint study programme 
being undertaken at Santiago, Chile, by ECLA and the 
Latin American Centre for Demographic Training and Re- 
search (CELADE) acting in collaboration. In due course, 
it should be possible to prepare up-to-date reports on 
particular features of the Latin American population that 
have a bearing on economic and social development. Such 
studies will be based on a more careful investigation of 
the way in which social and economic conditions deter- 
mine and are determined by each component of population 
changes. 


I. POPULATION SIZE AND RATE OF GROWTH 


1. LATIN ÁMERICA AND THE REST OF THE WORLD 


The population of Latin America, now about 200 million, 
's increasing at a more rapid rate than that of any other 
'egion of the world of comparable size. The current 
imnual increase of about 5 million (2.5 to 2.6 per cent) 
“xceeds that of the United States (about 3 million) and 
»f the Soviet Union (about 3.5 million). The population of 
¡Mrica may now be increasing by 4 million annually, and 
hat of Europe (excluding the Soviet Union) by about 3 
“aillion. The annual increments in the populations of In- 
ia and China (mainland) are larger, but these two big 
“ountries have twice and three times as many inhabitants 
is Latin America. 

In 1850, the combined number of inhabitants of all 

ne Latin American countries probably totalled about 33 
smaillion,* i.e., less than the population of France at the 
“ame time. Today, the population of Brazil alone equals 
tt least that of France, Belgium and the Netherlands com- 
¡ined. Argentina, with 1.7 million in 1869, which was 
“en about the same as the figure for Denmark, is now 
more populous than Denmark, Finland, Norway and 
weden combined. Mexico's population has recently be- 
'ome larger than that of Spain. Other Latin American 
“ountries which were hitherto no more heavily populated 
'nan some province of a European country, may now be 
'»mpared to countries like Czechoslovakia, Greece, Por- 
l1igal or Sweden. 
' The prodigious increase in the population of Latin 
¡¿merica is also of relative importance, despite the con- 
derable growth of population elsewhere in the world. 
"he 33 million Latin Americans of 1850 represented 3 
“er cent in a world population of about 1.1 thousand 
million. Today, more than 200 million strong, they con- 
''itute almost 7 per cent in a world population that falls 
Biehty short of 3000 million. By all indications, this 
“ncrement, both relative and absolute, may be expected 
» continue. 


| 
] 


1 Estimates by Willcox and Carr-Saunders. 


As calculated by the United Nations,? the population 
of Latin America may well exceed 300 million by 1975 
and total almost 600 million by the end of the century 
(see table 1). As a result, it will successively exceed other 
populations, even though they are also growing. The 
population of the United States was overtaken in 1942, 
and that of the United States and Canada together in 
about 1955. Latin America may overtake the Soviet Union 
by 1965, Africa by 1975, and Europe (excluding the 
Soviet Union) towards the end of the century. While 
the accuracy of these estimates may be open to question, 
they are nevertheless indicative of the comparative growth 
potentials inherent in current trends and observations. 


2. RECENT AND EXPECTED POPULATION GROWTH OF 
LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Rates of population growth are not uniform throughout 
the region. A completely valid comparison of current na- 
tional rates of population increase will have to await the 
result of the new census. The official and unofficial popu- 
lation estimates recently published by the secretariat? vary 
in accuracy, partly in respect to the dates on which cen- 
suses were taken. Errors of comparison have been reduced 
to the minimum by a selection of estimates and pro- 
jections for the middle of each decade, such as those 
presented in table 2 and in the descriptive figure. While 
not highly accurate, the comparison is undoubtedly signi- 
ficant. 

From 1935 to 1955, when the population of the entire 
region increased at an average annual rate of 2.2 per 
cent, this figure was exceeded in Mexico, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, the Dominican Republic, and most of the 


2 The future growth of world population (ST/SOA/Ser.A/28), 
New York, 1958, United Nations publication, Sales No.: 58.X1I1.2. 
In addition to the population of the twenty republics, the figures 
include that of dependent areas in the Caribbean, and of the 
Guianas. 

3 See Statistical Supplement of the Economic Bulletin for 
Latin America, Vol. V, Santiago, Chile, November 1960, pp. 8-17. 
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Table 1 


POPULATION OF LATIN AMERICA AND OTHER WORLD REGIONS 1900-1960, AND 
PROJECTIONS FOR 1975 AND 2000 


(Millions) 
FF (E 


Latin Northern 


Soviet 


Asia and 


5 e 
Year Ámerica” Ámerica? Union África Europe Oceania" World 
TIO 63 81 ISS 120 308 863 1550 
O 99 126 1651 147 340 1030 1907 
PIDO IIA 163 168 181 199 393 1393 2 497 
os e E 303 240 275 303 476 2 23L 3 828 
20008 Le ud 592 312 379 sab 568 3899 6 267 


Source: United Nations estimates. 
2 America South of the United States. 
America North of Mexico. 


b 
e Not including any part of the Soviet Union. 
da 


Rough estimate, according to present boundaries. 


Central American countries. In Haiti, Bolivia and Uru- 
gay, on the other hand, the rates were considerably lower. 

The expected acceleration of growth in the entire region 
is reflected in the population projections for almost every 
country, with the significant exceptions of Argentina and 
Uruguay, where the rate of population growth is rela- 
tively slow and diminishing. Again, the countries in which 
the growth rate is expected to be above average are Mex- 
ico, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, the Dominican Re- 
public and the Central American republics. 

At present, the population increases by 1.5 million per- 
sons each year in Brazil, and by 1 million in Mexico. In 
Argentina and Colombia the annual increments are about 
400 000 persons respectively, and in Guatemala 100 000. 
Uruguay's population, which is the slowest in growing, is 
being surpassed successively by the population of Guate- 
mala, the Dominican Republic and El Salvador. 


Table 2 


POPULATION ESTIMATES FOR THE TWENTY LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 
1935-1975 AND AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF INCREASE 


Estimated population 


3. ACCELERATION OF POPULATION GROWTH AND ITS 
CAUSES 


The rate of population growth in Latin America has been 
rising with increasing momentum for some time. The re- 
gional population (including that of the dependent areas) 
grew from about 20 million in 1800 to 33 million in 1850 
and 63 million in 1900 at an annual rate of 1.0 per cent - 
during the first half-century and of 1.3 per cent during 
the second. According to calculations by the United Na- 
tions, it reached 99 million in 1925, 163 million in 1950, 
and may reach 303 million by 1975. These figures imply 
average rates of 1.8, 2.0 and 2.5 per cent for the three 
twenty-five year periods, with a significant acceleration - 
from about 1950 onwards. | 

Table 2 gives the following indications for Latin Ameri- 
ca as a whole: 


Average annual 
rates of increase 


Country (Aucas (percentages) 
1935 1945 1955 1965 1975 1935-55 1955-75 

Braal? docs IL 37 150 46 215 58 456 74 572 95 788 23 25 
Mexico eo 18 089 22576 29 679 40 635 53 561 2.6 2.9 
Argentina. tucageide ista 13 044 15 390 19 122 22 959 27 120 2.0 dz 
Colombres 8199 10 152 12836 16 985 22 702 Zi 2.9 
Era A E AE 6 483 AZ 9396 12 420 16 382 1.9 2.8 
Chile ta ar ETS 4700 5 541 6761 8 581 10 800 1.9 2.4 
CUA dee 4221 4 932 6131 7 553 9 183 1.9 2.0 
Veneztela o ica des poke 3300 4 267 5 882 8 081 10779 3.0 3.0 

A A 2 581 2 928 3 388 4133 5 209 1.4 2d 
Boa 2 540 2.850 3 334 4 152 5 299 14 2.4 
Hbmador., 440 E 2.296 2781 3691 4912 6 446 25 28 
Urnieta ide 2 030 2 256 2615 2896 3143 1.3 0.9 
Guatemala or Foo dd 1996 2 438 3258 4 320 5 902 2.6 dl 
EHiiSalvadords ais 1531 1742 2109 2730 3571 17, 230 
Dominican Republic . 1 484 1889 2 454 3319 4.605 2.6 3.2 
Honduras 1 042 1261 1660. 2179 2 819 IO 2.7 
Paraguay ¿00-07 988 1247 498 1779 2214 20 2.0 
Nica 728 923 1245 1 692 2 269 2.8 3.0 
PALA AS: 546 703 914 1206 1 587 2.6 2.8 
Costa Rica. ea to 551 695 951 1335 1 827 2.9 33 8 

Total twenty republics 113 499 138 513 175 380 226 459 291 206 2.2 2.6 y 
DL OOO 0 O 0 E EEE0cx_xcF_op»P rr rr o DO Ogg ng MO o UD | 
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HA Dra 


ASTIMATED AND PROJECTED POPULATION FOR LATIN 
AMERICA AND FOR EACH OF ITS 20 REPUBLICS, 
" 1935-75 


(Millions of inhabitants) 
SEMI-LOGARITHMIC SCALE 


300 
200 
10 
BRASIL S 
MEXICO 
50 
40 
BRASIL 
30 
ARGENTINA 
COLOMBIA 
20 
MEXICO 
ARGENTINA 
CHILE 
VENEZUELA_| y 
CUBA 
COLOMBIA 
PERU ECUADOR 
GUATEMALA 
BOLIVIA 
HAITI 5 
REPUBLICA 
SES DOMINICANA 
CUBA 4 
EL SALVADOR 
VENEZUELA UTA y 
HONDURAS 
eduvA * 
Ecuroon SENASA 
URUGUAY 2 
GUATEMALA COSTA RICA 
EL SALVADOR Na 
REPUBLICA 
DOMINICANA 
HONDURAS 
PARAGUAY 1 
NICARAGUA 
COSTA RICA 
PANAMA E 
1935 1945 1955 1965 1975 y 
Population Average annual 
Y ear (millions) increase 
(Percentage) 
NOZIO EE 9% ; 
VA 113 1.9 
Wes 139 2.0 
¡Ce 175 2,4 
LOGIA 226 2.6 
INERTE 291 2.5 


“ae sharp spurt which occurred around 1950 and is 
dl continuing may eventually come to an end, at least 
'cording to the population projections selected for the 
»ove mentioned Statistical Supplement. What are the 
“asons for the recent marked recovery and what possi- 
“lity is there of attaining a peak rate in the near future? 


Rates of population growth are determined by birth 
rates, death rates and, in relation to Latin America, by 
inter-continental migration. Immigration from Europe, 
especially to Argentina and Brazil, occurred on a large 
scale mainly from about 1880 to 1930, This movement 
may have considerably accelerated the growth of a re- 
gional population which, at the turn of the century, was 
still comparatively small. The temporary revival of im- 
migration about 1950, mainly to Argentina and Vene- 
zuela, had an appreciable effect on these two countries, 
but comparatively little on a considerably expanded re- 
gional population. 

According to the information available, birth rates 
were very high throughout the region — about 45 per 
1000 if not higher — until early in the present century. 
They are still at that level in most Latin American coun- 
tries, no significant change having taken place. If, despite 
immigration, rates of growth were no more than about 
10 to 15 per 1000, the death rates must generally have 
been more than 30 per 1000, or may even have reached 
39 per 1000. Expectation of life at birth must have 
averaged little more than 30 years for the region as a 
whole. 

There has probably been no significant rise in birth 
rates in any country of the region. True, in some in- 
stances the statistics seem to indicate otherwise, but the 
evidence is open to doubt.* On the other hand, birth 
rates fell sharply around 1930 in Argentina and Uru- 
guay, and to a lesser extent or more recently in Chile, 
Cuba and southern Brazil. 

The acceleration of population growth, in relation to 
the declining importance of inter-continental migration 
and constant or, in some countries, falling birth rates, is 
predominantly the result of sharp reductions in mortality. 

Earlier in the century, reliable vital statistics were an 
exception in Latin America. For 1911-13, the following 
recorded birth rates are perhaps indicative: 49.0 per 
1000 in El Salvador, 47.0 in Costa Rica, 39.9 in Chile, 
37.4 in Argentina and 32.4 in Uruguay. In the same 
period, the following death rates were recorded: 31.0 per 
1000 in Chile, 25.0 each in Costa Rica and El Salvador, 
16.8 in Argentina and 13.5 in Uruguay. lt is probable 
that birth rates of the order of 45 and death rates of the 
order of 30 per 1000 were the general rule in Latin 
America at the beginning of the century, and in most of 
the countries even more recently. 

Registration of births and deaths has now improved in 
many Latin American countries, and independent esti- 
mates of birth and death rates have also been made and 
published by the secretariat (see table 3). Nevertheless, 
additional estimates are still needed where the available 
data are not up-to-date or fully reliable. 

In at least fifteen of the twenty republics, the most 
likely estimates of the birth rate remain within the range 
of 40 to 50 per 1000; in Guatemala and Haiti they 
are probably nearer 50, while in Bolivia and Panama 
they might be nearer 40. On the other hand, the birth 
rate may now be about 35-37 in Chile, 30-32 in Cuba, 


* Rising birth rates were recorded in several countries during 
1945 to 1955. As the registration of vital statistics was becoming 
more accurate at the time, the rise may simply reflect the in- 
creasing completeness of statistical coverage. In some instances 
(e.g. that of Venezuela), it may have been partly the result of a 
real increase in fertility associated with the eradication of malaria 
and consequent improvement in the people's health. It is admitted 
that a slight or temporary rise in the birth rate may have been 
due to this improvement, but the evidence is inconclusive. 
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Table 3 


BIRTH RATE; DEATH RATE, AND NATURAL INCREMENT, 1953-57 
(Per 1000 inhabitants) 


Birth rate 
Country 
Á B 

AFECTA... o gira 24.1 24-25 
Bola 31.0 41-45 
BEAR. AA 43.0* 42-45 
GOJOMDIA de. 40.4 44-45 
Chile catas 6 34.4 35-37 
EFUAdOr "de loteo ls 46.0 44-48 
PARTE 46.6 45-50 
Per AI 36.9 42-48 
Uruguai qe. oRabr. 19.0* 18-20 
Venezuela . ... . 46.5 44-47 

AS 38.3 39.41 
Costa Rica 220, 2 48.0 44-48 
Cubas La de ds o5S 30-32 
El Salgrador, mare 48.0 44-48 
Guatemala . ... «+ 49.9 46-52 
A eS PE 45-55 
Honduras: 42.2 44-48 
Mexico: 10 TVE E 46.4 45-47 
NICARAGUA rio. 42.6 45-50 
CANAS ao pa 39.2 38-42 
Dominican Republic 41.1 45-50 

Total Mt Tati 43.4% 43-46 

Grand. totali. BTs 40-43 


Source: Economic Bulletin for Latin America, “Statistical Supplements for 1960”, Vol. V, table 3. 


A = Recorded rate or ofhicial estimate. 
B=ECLA estimate. 

2 Estimates for 1940-50. 

Estimates for 1950, 

1953-54, 

1952. 

1956. 

Excluding Haiti. 


n 0.0... 


24-25 in Argentina and as low as 18-20 in Uruaguay. In 
1940-50, birth rates of 38.5, 38 and 25 have been esti- 
mated for the Brazilian States of Rio Grande do Sul, Sáo 
Paulo, and the Federal District. Despite the lack of 
precise data, a death rate as high as 30 per 1000 may 
still conceivably exist in the case of Haiti though, no 
doubt, progress has been made in that country. In Bolivia, 
Guatemala and, possibly, Peru, average death rates may 
still exceed 20 per 1000. In most of the countries, death 
rates now fluctuate between 12 and 20 per 1000, while 
the lowest rates are those of Panama (9-12), Cuba (10- 
11), Argentina (8-9) and Uruguay (7-8). With the given 
age structures, such diverse death rates correspond to 
expectations of life at birth varying between 40 and 65 
years.* At this level of mortality conditions, the existence 
of modern sanitary methods can bring about an unusually 
rapid decline in the death rate. With a birth rate of 45 
per 1000, a population increases at a rate of nearly 3 
per cent when life expectancy reaches 50 years and of 
3.5 per cent when it attains 60 years. 


5 A. V. de Carvalho, A Populacáo Brasileira (Estudo e Inter- 
pretacáo, Conselho Nacional de Estatística, 1960. 

% For the several federal divisions of Brazil, expectations of life 
at birth in 1940-50 were estimated by Carvalho as ranging from 
36 to 53 years, op. cit. With probable sanitary progress, the 
federal divisions of Brazil may now comprise about the same 
range of mortality conditions as is to be found among the several 
Latin American republics. 
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Nr 


Death rate Natural increment 
A B A B 
8.5 8-9 15.6 15-16 | 
11.0 18-25 20.0 18-25 | 
20.6% 16-19 21.42 24-28 
13.0 15-17 27-4 28-29 | 
12.6 13-14 21.8 22-24 | 
15.3 15-17 30.7 28-32 | 
10.6* 12-18 36.0% 30-35 
13.0 15-22 93.1 22-30 | 
7.45 7-8 11.6* 10-13 | 
10.1 12-15 36.4 25-32 
15.7 14-17 22.6 23-26 | 
10.5 10-15 37.5 30-36 E 
5.8* 10-11 0 20-21 
14.1 14-18 33.9 28-32 
20.5 18-25 29.4 25-30 
Se 25-35 0 15-25 
11.0 15-20 31.2 25-32 
13.6 14-17 32.8 29-32 
9.2 14-18 33.4 28-35 
9.3 9-12 29.9 28-31 
8.8 15-20 32.3 25-32 
12.5% 15-18 30.9% 26-30 
14.8* 15-17 24.9* 25-26 


4. ProsPECTS 


Efficient methods for the control and eradication of fatal 
diseases have recently become available and have been 
applied with conspicuous success. Death rates have been. 
sharply reduced in poor countries which have only small. 
stafís of fully qualified doctors and limited hospital equip- 
ment. The desire to avoid disease and postpone a pre-. 
mature death is universal and irresistible, especially since. 
it is now common knowledge that practical measures to. 
that effect can be taken at comparatively small cost. Even. 
in poor countries, an expectation of life of nearly 60. 
years has been reached, a result which, sooner or later, ' 
will prevail in every part of Latin America. Meanwhile, 
the rate of progress might be retarded at certain times. 
and in certain places by difficulties of communication, 
unsanitary living habits, an unpropitious climate, super- 
stition, and other impediments to effective administration. | 
On the other hand, mortality is already very low in Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay, where some of the more expensive | 
medical services have been available on an extensive | 
scale for some time past. m 

There is more room for speculation concerning possible | 
future changes in birth rates, despite the seemingly almost 
constant rates observed so far in most of the Latin Ameri- | 
can countries. A distinction must be made, however, be- 
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tween factors which can induce radical change and those 
which result in relatively small modifications only. 

/ The comparatively low birth rates of Argentina and 
Uruguay are the result of a profound change of attitude 
in regard to family formation, similar to the change that 
has occurred in all the technologically advanced regions 
m9f the world. For the past 25 years or so, the Argentinian 
¡birth rate has fluctuated slightly from 23 to 25 per 1 000. 
Very much the same situation has prevailed, since the 
“end of the Second World War, in areas such as the 
United States, Canada, the Soviet Union, Australia and 
¡New Zealand. There is no need to look for any significant 
“change in the near future, as it may be assumed that the 
neo sahión of the respective social attitudes has run 
sits full course. A minor reduction in the rates of popu- 
lation growth in Argentina and Uruguay may result from 
¡the declining effect of immigration and the change in 
“age composition. 

A cultural tradition of the European type, commercial- 
'ization, urbanization, industrialization, a high degree of 
“literacy, and the prevalence of industrial and white-collar 
¡»mployments are some of the factors underlying the com- 
varatively low birth rates of Argentina and Uruguay. To 
“a lesser but perhaps increasing extent, most of these 
sonditions also exist in other Latin American countries 
sand there is at least a possibility that, sooner or later, 
¡hey may produce similar effects on the personal and 
social attitudes affecting family formation. The precise 
ssombination of the conditions which produce this effect 
-zannot be determined and, in view of the almost complete 
inbsence of data, forecasts of possible decreases of fertility 
un some of these countries cannot be made at this moment. 
- In Chile, Cuba and southern Brazil, the conditions 
bvhich are apt to lead to a marked decrease in the birth 
hate have perhaps already had an effect, as indicated by 
birth rates which are below 40, although still above 30 
mer 1000. In Puerto Rico as well, birth rates declined 
hecently during a period of rather extensive social and 
Hconomic changes. But it is not clear, at the present time, 
i"hether the apparently “incipient” fertility decline in 
'hese cases is continuous. The more likely development 
ss a further decline in the birth rates of Chile, Cuba and 
'outhern Brazil, but as yet there are no clear indications 
“f a continuation in the downward trend. 

There is no evidence in any of the areas where the 
'urrent birth rate is higher than 40 per 1 000 that marked 
hanges are imminent. On the other hand, minor changes 
may take place without any significant modification of 
me attitudes towards family formation in the given en- 
“ironments. In this connexion, both the decrease in mor- 
lity and progressive urbanization may have some effect. 
A minor change in the age composition of a population 
serives from the reduction of specific death risks. Chances 
E survival are thus increased in early childhood and at 
dvanced ages in particular, with the result that a slight 
=duction takes place in the relative numbers of adults 
tí early to middle age in the population, i.e., the groups 
iapable of procreation. With respect to the total popu- 
ition of all ages, the birth rate is then slightly lower.” 


7 As calculated in theoretical population models, decreases in 
-ortality can produce the following reductions in the birth rate 
“ile fertility remains constant at a level where, on an average, 
“ree daughters are born to each woman in the course of her 
“productive life: when expectation of life in only 30 years, the 
'rth rate is 47.7 per 1000; when expectation of life rises to 40, 
l and 60 years, the birth rate falls to 46.0, 44.9 and 43.8 per 


In every Latin American country birth rates are 
markedly lower in urban than in rural areas, evidently 
because of the differences in living conditions between 
the two types of environment. As the proportion of the 
population that lives in urban areas is increasing rapidly, 
the maintenance of the same birth rates in urban and 
rural areas pushes down the average birth rate for the 
region as a whole.? 

Decreases in the birth rate resulting from these cir- 
cumstances will in no case be rapid. So long as there is 
room for a sizable reduction in the death rate, the pos- 
sible small reduction in the birth rate will be far from 
sufhicient to offset the tendency towards accelerated popu- 
lation growth. Eventually, however, death rates will be so 
low that, despite continued improvements in health con- 
ditions, they can no longer be reduced to any great ex- 
tent. As urbanization continues to progress the decrease 
in the birth rate may then begin to compensate for pos- 
sible additional decreases in the death rate. When this 
occurs, the population continues to increase rapidly but 
no longer at an ever-quickening pace. No significant re- 
duction will take place in the rate of population growth 
without profound changes in social and individual atti- 
tudes, such as those which have occurred in Argentina 
and Uruguay. 

These are some of the considerations which governed 
the calculation of population projections and their se- 
lection by the secretariat.? In addition, it was also thought 
that immigration would probably continue in the case of 
Argentina and Venezuela whereas there might be per- 
sistent emigration from Bolivia and Paraguay. New cen- 
sus data, when available, may partly confirm these esti- 
mates and will, in any event, provide the criteria for 
their revision and improvement. It is unlikely that current 
trends and expectations for the near future have been 
severely misjudged. 

In short, then, the Latin American population is now 
growing at an annual rate of 2.5 to 2.6 per cent. This 
average will probably be maintained for some time but 
will no longer be exceeded to any great extent. In several 
countries annual rates of 3 per cent have been, and will 
be, significantly exceeded. In some countries, the already 
reduced birth rates will result in future rates of increase 
that are nearer 2 per cent or, in the cases of Argentina 
and Uruguay, even lower. High mortality or emigration 
may still result in less-than-average rates of growth in 
Bolivia, Haiti and Paraguay. On the whole, little future 
change in the average rate of growth of the Latin Ameri- 
can population is foreseen. 


1000. Meanwhile, the death rate falls far more rapidly, from 
33.7 per 1000 when expectation of life is 30 years to 23.3, 15.8 
and 9.6 per 1000. (See The future growth of world population, 
Op. Cit.). 

, The following relationship, for example, might be considered. 
In a population with high fertility, the rural birth rate might 
typically be of the order of 50 per 1000, while the urban birth 
rate, even more typically, might be about 40 per 1000. So long 
as only 30 per cent of the population is urban, the average birth 
rate for the country is 47 per 1000. When half the population 
has become urban, the national birth rate may average 45 per 
1000. Actually, of course, the relationship is not so precise. 
Since, in Latin America, urbanization usually involves the move- 
ment of large numbers of young women from rural to urban 
places, the corresponding decrease in the national birth rate may 
be somewhat greater. Furthermore, fertility is generally lower in 
large cities than in small towns. The increase in the size of towns 
and cities may thus contribute to reducing a country's average 
birth rate. 

% See Statistical Supplement, op. cit. 
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5. PROBLEMS RELATING TO POPULATION SIZE 


Owing to its rapid growth, Latin America's population 
has doubled in the past 32 years, from 1928 to 1960. It 
will probably double again within the next 25 to 30 
years. Each time, the new generation is twice that of the 
previous one. As growth requires certain changes in struc- 
ture, rapid adaptations to increased size are necessary 
within each generation. 


(a) Latin America and other regions of the world 


Superficially, it might safely be asserted that sheer size 
of population is not the outstanding problem of the Latin 
American countries. This appears to be the case, at least 
Írom a comparison of populations among groups of world 
regions with land areas that are similar in size. 

More precisely, these six areas of roughly equal land 
surface do not possess an equal variety of natural re- 
sources or of suitable land for different uses. According 
to summary statistics compiled by FAO, the comparative 
position of Latin America in the latter respect is not 
unfavourable.** Only 29 per cent of the entire land surface 
is waste land in Latin America as against 59 per cent in 
the Near East, 46 per cent in the Far East, 45 per cent 
in North America, and 43 per cent in Africa. Apart from 
this wasteland, two-thirds of the land area in Latin Ame- 
rica are forested — more than in any other major world 
region — and one quarter is dedicated to permanent mea- 
dow and pastureland. It follows that only 7 per cent of 
the currently productive land is under crops, and even 
within that percentage rather extensive systems of crop 
rotation and shifting agriculture are still widely practis- 
ed. Viewed in this perspective, Latin America's land 
resources seem abundant, even though the eventual pro- 
ductivity of land that is potentially suitable for more 
intensive use is still a matter of speculation and depends 
in addition on the development of appropriate techniques. 

It has often been pointed out that the comparative 
abundance of extensive land resources has facilitated rapid 
economic, development in both the United States and 
the Soviet Union. In this respect, Latin America can 
scarcely be considered at a disadvantage as compared, 
for instance, with Europe, although the particular types 


19 FAO, Production Yearbook, 1959. The statistics are, of course, 
not fully comparable for a variety of reasons, 


Table 4 


POPULATION AND AVERAGE POPULATION DENSITY OF GROUPS OF WORLD REGIONS 
WITH LAND AREAS COMPARABLE TO THAT OF LATIN AMERICA, 1958 


of resources may be differently distributed in each area. 
If sheer weight of numbers relative to land resources is 
a severe disadvantage, the resulting problem cannot con- 
ceivably be as acute in Latin America as it is in Asia. 


(b) Differences among the Latin American countries 


It should be recognized, on the other hand, that the 
distribution of the population is highly uneven among - 
the Latin American countries as a whole, as well as within 
each country. The figures in table 6 show population 
densities in 1958 ranging from 3 persons per square 
kilometre in Bolivia to 129 in Haiti. Both the low and 
the high densities give rise to special problems. 

The low average density in some countries is evidence 
that settlement is exceedingly scant over vast areas although 
other parts of the same countries are fairly thickly po- 
pulated. Ceteris paribus, where population density is low, 
the overhead charges involved in expanding transport 
and communications, markets, or the educational network 
are so high as to discourage economic development. Under 
certain conditions, a larger population might be accom- ' 
modated, with less relative cost, in an economy affording 
higher levels of living. Considerable further increases in 
the population might then be very desirable, especially 
if the economic and social structures were such as to 
permit a more advantageous redistribution of the popula- 
tion in relation to a rational exploitation of the natural - 
resources available. High, or considerable, population den- 
sities prevail in the Central American and Caribbean 
countries. But even the density in Haiti (129 persons per 
square kilometre) is greatly surpassed by that in Puerto 
Rico (261) and by still higher densities in some of the 
tropical island and river delta areas of Asia. Problems 
of population pressure are, nevertheless, felt in less densely 
inhabited areas, especially if the given density has been 
attained rapidly and recently. Under these conditions, 
there has been too little time and opportunity to ac- 
commodate social and economic organization and tech- 
niques to the requirements of a more efficient utilization of 
resources. Again, the problem is not directly determined 
by numbers of population, but rather by the difficulties 
encountered in attaining the needed levels of efficiency. 
Meanwhile, the scarcity of resources may be keenly felt, 
and any amelioration of the situation obviated by further 
increases in the population. 

While it is true that, viewed from a world-wide per- 


. Persons per 
sia Land area Population 
Regions (thousands of km?) (millions) Pe cd 
Latin Ameca 20 537 197 9.6 
Northern America O AA 21 497 193 9.0 
SOME UNION e es MA ERE 22 403 206 9.2 
Tropical and Southern Africa"... ... 19 961 155 7.8 
Europe and Mediterraneant ....... 20 872 568 27.2 
Southern and Eastern Asia" . ...... 21535 1519 70.5 


A qE_ E _5 EEE E gg o 


* America South of the United States. 
» America North of Mexico. 
, Africa South of the Sahara. 


Europe West of the Soviet Union, Africa North of the Sahara and Asia West of Pakistan. 
* Asia South of the Soviet Union and East of Iran. 
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Table 5 


"LAND AREA, POPULATION, AND POPULATION DENSITY 
“OF THE TWENTY LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 1958 


RR —=—=—_____ —_.- ______ zx _ xr _ÍÓÁQÓÁroo »> zx EQ 


A 

») kilometres) (thousands) kilometre 
á Baal A 8 513 844 62725 7.4 
Arena 2778 412 20 248 7.3 
Mexico ta 1 969 269 32 518 16.5 
E 1 285 215 10 213 7.9 
Colombia. oo 1138 355 13 968 12.3 
Bolivia: . e 1 098 581 3551 37 
hy Venezuela... ... 912 050 6 499 dl 
Chile e A 741 767 7 298 9.8 
AN Paraguayo 2 e 406 752 1570 3.9 
cuado 270 670 4 048 15.0 
| WERE a 186 926 2700 14,4 
DN Icaragua . .. . 0: 148 000 1378 9.3 
Caba. Mi A 114 524 6541 57.1 
Mi onduras. 112 088 1 828 16.3 
Guatemala ...... 108 889 3 546 32.6 
Danamació 74 470 995 13,4 
ho Costa Rica. la 50 900 1076 2 Vol 
- Dominican Republic . 48 734 2679 55.0 
Elarti. 27 750 3 583 129.1 
El Salvador. 20 000 2276 113.8 


pective, Latin America still seems favoured by a com- 
maratively low average density of settlement, it has prob- 
ems of population pressure and population shortage 
because of unequal geographic distribution. It is clear 
'hat these problems cannot easily be dismissed if a specific 
md detailed examination is made of the possibilities and 
“bstacles in the social and economic development of the 
“ifferent countries. With the prospect of further increases 
1 the population, some of these problems will tend to be 
Hitigated while others will be intensified. 


e) Geographic distribution within countries 


Within many of the countries, the geographic distribu- 

won of the habitat is even more strikingly uneven. Com- 
larisons to this latter effect have been made in a previous 
'nited Nations publication,** use being made of data and 
'stimates for 1950, and projections for 1980, in respect 
'E the major administrative divisions of South American 
buntries.'? The results may be seen in two maps re- 
roduced here. 
In 1950, a belt of intermediate and, in places, relatively 
¿gh population densities can be seen to have surrounded 
' vast interior region in which human settlement was 
'“wceedingly scant. The southern extremity of the con- 
«nent, likewise, was very thinly inhabited. As a result, 
¡most every South American country comprised both 
sreas of fairly dense population and huge tracts that were 
“1 but uninhabited. 


Y The Population of South America, 1950-1980 (ST/SOA/ 
ppries A/21, New York, 1955), United Nations publication, Sales 
.: 55.XIILA, 

2 Provinces and Territories of Argentina; Departments of Bo- 
sia; States and Territories of Brazil; Provinces of Chile; De- 
i“rtments, Intendencias and Comisarias of Colombia; Provinces 
d Territories of Ecuador; Departments of Paraguay; Depart- 
'ents of Peru; Departments of Uruguay; States and Territories 
Venezuela; Counties of British Guiana. In addition, capitals 
¿ming a separate federal entity, and a selected group of districts 
sartidos) with high population density in the Buenos Aires- 
“¡sario area of Argentina, Territorial divisions are those of 1950. 


By 1980, contiguous solid zones appear in the outer 
ring of relatively dense settlement, comprising long belts 
with densities of 25 or more inhabitants along both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific littoral; in 1950, areas of such 
density appeared in patches only. Nevertheless, the trends 
calculated suggest little reduction by 1980 in the vast 
areas of the interior and the extreme South where settle- 
ment is most sparse. 

In terms of the territorial units selected for the com- 
parison, the following observations can be made. One 
half of the respective national population is found within 
1/8 of the land area of Colombia, 1/11 of the area of Bra- 
zil, 1/20 of the area of Chile, and 1/40 of the area of 
Argentina and Paraguay; the other half of each national 
population is widely scattered over the remainder of the 
national territories. When the areas with lowest population 
densities are selected, it can be noted that one half of 
the national territory has only 1/11 of the population in 
Argentina, only 1/20 in Brazil and Chile, 1/30 in Para- 
guay and Venezuela, and barely 1/70 in Colombia and 
Ecuador. 


“These great inequalitites in the geographic distribution of the 
population of South American countries are only in part 
the result of differences in topography, climate and soil. It is, 
of course, evident that agricultural settlement is greatly favour- 
ed by the natural advantages of some areas and severely 
discouraged by the natural obstacles of other areas. Never- 
theless, to an important extent the present distribution of the 
population is also the result of historical accident and of trans- 
portation difficulties hitherto found insuperable.” ** 


In the same publication, the number of persons living 
in areas of a given average population density in 1950, 
as well as the number expected to inhabit areas with an 
equal average density in 1980, were calculated. The areas 
are not the same at the two dates since a contraction 
occurs in the areas of thinnest settlement, an expansion 
in relatively densely-settled areas, and various shifts in 
areas Of intermediate population density. As shown in 
the results below, areas of very sparse, sparse and moder- 
ate population density will contain approximately equal 
numbers of inhabitants in both 1950 and 1980, whereas 
the population of areas with a more appreciable density 
(25 or more persons per square kilometre) will increase 
more than threefold. In fact, virtually the entire popula- 
tion increment of South America, i.e., more than 100 
million, will be reflected in the growth and expansion of 
areas of the latter type. The population of areas with a 
significant density, hitherto a minority, will become a de- 
cided majority. Very nearly the same results were also 
obtained in the calculation for each individual country. 

As a check on the plausibility of this calculation, census 
data for Mexico, including the provisional results of the 
1960 census which are now available, may be considered. 
It can be noted that, from 1930 to 1960, the population 
of Mexico increased by 18 million (i.e., it more than 
doubled, as might the population of South America bet- 
ween 1950 and 1980). At the same time, the population 
of the federal States of Mexico having, at each given 
date, average densities of at least 25 increased by more 
than 14 million, and, in fact, almost quadrupled (see 
table 7). 

These calculations for South America, roughly confirm- 
ed by observations for Mexico, are of great significance. 


13 The Population of South America. 1950-1980, op. cit. 
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Table 6 


POPULATION INHABITING MAJOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
DIVISIONS OF SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
WITH SPECIFIED POPULATION DENSITIES, 

1950 AND 1980 


(Millions) 

Density per sq. kilometre 1950 1980 
Total (all densities) . . . . 110.3 222.6 
[A A 4.2 5.0 
HT AE A E 10.3 10.2 
OLE. us e 539 57.7 
ZO ABÁLOVEL A 42.5 149.7 


The emergence of large contiguous areas of appreciable 
or high population density favours economic development 
of a modern type. Transport difficulties can be more 
easily overcome. A large and diversified labour force 
can be more readily assembled in centres specializing in 
better integrated productive processes. Local markets can 
be organized on a larger scale. The cost of education and 
public health services can be distributed more equitably. 

Opportunities for more intensive, co-ordinated and 
efficient economic organization are thus coming into being 
which have not hitherto existed, in the same areas, to a 
comparable degree. The forms of economic and social 
organization, naturally, should also be adapted to the 
opportunities for greater integration in production, dis- 
tribution, social services and cultural advancement. Earlier 
forms of organization, which may have served well in an 
extensive type of economy where the human factor was 
relatively scarce, must be superseded by patterns more 
appropriate to changed and changing conditions. 

In this context, efforts made for the increased use of 
the remaining tracts of scarcely inhabited lands can 
acquire added significance. Urbanization, industrialization 
and intensified uses of certain lands may, in a grow- 
ing and diversifying economy, be profitably supplemented 
with extensive uses derived from other lands. 

Land settlement plans have long been entertained by 
the Governments of countries having extensive vacant 
areas available, and projects are now being carried out 
on a considerable scale. Still, the number of settlers 
involved remains small when it is compared, for example, 
with the large increases in the population of already 
settled lands. Nor can the process be expected to become 
as dynamic as the opening up of the inner frontiers in 
North America during the last century. Migrant farmers, 
determined to live under pioneer conditions, are no longer 
so numerous as they were then, and this is a vital con- 


Table 7 


POPULATION INHABITING FEDERAL ENTITIES OF 
MEXICO WITH SPECIFIED POPULATION 
DENSITIES, 1930, 1940, 1950 AND 1960 


(Millions) 
Density 1930 1940 1950 1960 
Total (all densities) . . . . 16.6 19.7 25.8 34.6 
A A 2.2 2.3 2.9. TL 
A A ST 9.0 10.8 10.8 137 
AAN A AO 5.4 6.6 12.5 19.8 
5 _O0x_EEEAA AS 


sideration.** In South America, obstacles to internal trans- 
portation are far more severe. Futhermore, experience in 
remunerative commercial farming methods, suited to trop- 
ical conditions of soil and climate, is still in its infancy. 
These adverse circumstances notwithstanding, additional 
benefits, especially through a resulting diversification of 
products, may nevertheless result from the extended use 
of newly settled areas, especially if this supplements the 
more important developments in the sections of the country - 
where the majority of the population is situated and where 
density of settlement, already appreciable, is increasing 
further. 


has been shown, are themselves expanding as a mere 
function of local natural increases in the population. - 
Meanwhile, a process of urbanization is under way in - 
those same areas and the implications of this for economic 
and social development prospects merit the closest study. 


If the rate of population growth is a major problem, 
the world wide comparison shows that the situation in 
Latin America, in this respect, is rather serious. 


lation growth appears in the following terms. As an 
increased generation of children replaces that of its par- 
ents, the available durable goods, and the factors of 
production to secure a flow of products for current con- 
sumption, must be increased proportionately to ensure 
at least the maintenance of a given level of living. These 
so-called “demographic” investments, i.e., those which 
merely prevent a deterioration in living conditions, must 
be met by increased savings.” Consequently, particularly 
where incomes are low, little extra savings can be effected 
to provide for an increased efficiency of production and, 
thereby, a rise in the level of living. Economists often ex- 
press the needed “demographic” investments — i.e., those 


14 “An isolated plantation in the midst of empty country might 
fail where millions of people on many plantations might succeed.” 
P. James, Latin America (revised edition), New York, 1950, 
p. 510. 


made for the portion of savings necessary to ofíset depreciation 
of existing capital, 


POPULATION, 1950 AND 1958 AND RATE OF POPULATION 


The contiguous zones of relatively dense settlement, as 


6. THE PROBLEM OF A HIGH RATE (OF POPULATION 
GROWTH 


Viewed in the abstract, the economic problem of popu- 


15 The savings in question are “net savings”, deduction being 


oh 


Table 8 


GROWTH, 1950-1958, IN MAJOR REGIONS 
OF THE WORLD 


Population Arta 
Resi (millions) ¡quad 

egion increase 

1950-1958 

1950 1958 (percent 

Latin: America" . ... . 163 197 2.4 
Alrica A a 198 231 1.9 
ASTARIAT:  R íe de 1376 1591 1.8 
Northern America". . . . 168 193 150 
uSbmet Union +. oia jape 181 206 1.6 
Europe. 395 420 0.7 


2% America South of the United States. 
» Not including any part of the Soviet Union. 
* America North of Mexico. 


meeded merely to offset the economic effect of population 
yrowth — by the formula 


10 
Is De 
(9) 
where r is the rate of population growth (per cent per 
year), a is an estimated or assumed capital-output ratio, 
stand b is the percentage of annual national income which 
'must be saved. 

In Latin America, typical rates of population growth 
are between 2 and 3 per cent per year while capital- 
output ratios may be variously estimated in the order of 
2 or 3. According to the formula, then, between 4 and 6 
Der cent of national income will have to be saved merely 
o maintain the level of living if population grows at 2 
'per cent per year, and between 6 and 9 per cent if 
¡he growth is 3 per cent. 

- Greater savings than these are required to effect im- 
i)rovements. The formula in which this further relation- 
ship can be quantitatively examined is 


1) E A A YD VR 


“where k is the annual capital requirement in percentage of 
national income; y is the desired rate of increase of per 
saput income; p is the rate of population growth; and R 
ss the incremental capital-output ratio.** 

For simplicity, let us take 2.5 per cent as the rate of 
mopulation growth, actually observed as the Latin Ameri- 
can average. The capital-output ratio then becomes a 
¡letermining factor either as regards savings needed to 
affect a given rate of growth in national per caput pro- 
luct, or as regards the rate of growth in per caput 
product attainable with a given rate of savings. What 
i:sctually is the average capital-output ratio, under present 
uatin American conditions, has not yet been unequivo- 
'¡ally determined. As a plausible assumption, let us suppose 
inat it equals 2.5,' in which case 6.25 per cent of na- 
“onal income will have to be saved — deduction made 
or capital depreciation — in order merely to maintain the 
¡iven level of average per caput income. With this as- 
'«umption the following relationship then obtains for popu- 
tation growth at 2.5 per cent and a capital-output ratio 


ME 2.5: 


¡et savings required 
“per cent of nation- 


Increase in total 
national income 


Increase in per 
caput income (per 


al income) cent per year) (per cent per year) 
6.25 0 20) 
10 1.5 4 
15 SO 6 
20 5.5 8 


Since the capital-output ratio is unlikely to change 


19 ECAFE/28, 28 February 1958, “Demographic Aspects and some 
“lated economic problems in the ECAFE region”, p. 116. For 
«mplicity, yp can be omitted from the formula; the quantity is 
“significant for practical purposes when y and p are both small. 
¡Che capital output ratio itself is not a significant concept. lt 
pends on the gestation period, which varies according to the 
¿pe of investment, and the utilization of the equipment.” 

7 This assumption is made merely because it is consistent with 
hrtain available approximate estimates. Gross savings, on the 
satin American average, are of the order of 15-20 per cent of 
itional product. Net savings, accordingly, may be of the order 
- 10-15 per cent or, as a mid-point of the estimated range, 

¿5 per cent. During certain recent years, an average rate of 
Jowth in gross national product near 5 per cent has been ob- 
“ved. With the formula, presently discussed, a net savings rate 

12.5 per cent, a growth in gross national product by an annual 
“per cent, and population growth at an annual 2.5 per cent, 
e mutually consistent when the capital-output ratio equals 2.5. 


much within a short time, considerable savings and an 
appreciable rate of growth in total national income are 
necessary to prevent a deterioration of per caput income 
in the face of population growth at the given rate. An 
increase in savings, however, can bring about significant 
changes. According to the above, net savings at 10 per 
cent of national income can result in a doubling of total 
income in 18 years, consistent with a doubling in per 
caput income in 47 years; savings at 20 per cent of 
national income will result in a doubling of national 
income in 12 years, consistent with a doubling in per 
caput income in 20 years. 

While domestic savings are not the only factor de- 
termining economic growth, their role can be decisive. 
However, given present levels of income, the pressures 
for a rising standard of living, and the rate of population 
growth, how high a rate of savings can be obtained ? 

The calculation at this level of abstraction appears 
simple, but actually many factors intervene. Incomes 
and propensities in their disposal are variously distribut- 
ed, local resources are of diverse kinds, and details of 
economic strategy, in relation to international conditions 
and internal social pressures, will have to be arranged 
in greatly varying ways. The terms of international trade, 
external loans and interest payments, the substitution of 
imports, etc., further blur this picture. Even then, among 
the many factors affecting the capacity to save, the rate 
of growth of the population and the concomitant age 
composition can play a large part. In the rapidly growing 
populations of Latin America, the ratio of children to 
adults is high and will remain so unless or until popula- 
tion growth is slowed down via a significant reduction of 
the birth rate. Under these specific conditions, the par- 
ticular circumstances of each situation have to be kept in 
full view. 

Detailed illustrations of the economic effects of popula- 
tion growth have been provided in a study by Coale and 
Hoover.** In this study, alternative population projections 
were made assuming declines in mortality and either a 
maintenance of the high level of fertility or, alternatively, 
sharp declines in fertility. The possible development of 
the several economic sectors in relation to each of the 
alternative population trends was then calculated. At the 
end of 30 years, the population will, of course, be larger 
if fertility remains high than if it decreases. Nevertheless, 
this larger population, according to the calculated eco- 
nomic prospects, would then have a smaller total aggregate 
income than the smaller population, calculated on the 
alternative assumption. The difference in income per head 
of the population would accordingly be even greater. How 
does this happen ? 

Decreases in fertility reduce the proportion of children 
while the number of adults remains unaffected for a 
period of 15 or 20 years. An equal potential labour force 
can then divert an increased proportion of the product 
to productive rather than the strictly “demographic” in- 
vestments with cumulative effects on the economy. So far 
as the economic and demographic argument is concerned, 
a high rate of population growth constitutes a definite brake 
on the rate of economic growth and, more particularly, 
on the rise in personal and family levels of living. 


18 A, Coale and E. Hoover, Population Growth and Economic 
Development in Low Income Countries (Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, U.S.A., 1959). The calculations were carried 
out with data for India and for Mexico, but it was concluded that 
the findings are relevant under a variety of conditions. 
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This conclusion is of great force and almost inescapable 
when economic and demographic variables alone are in- 
cluded in the joint calculation. But whether this actually 
happens in practice does not depend on economic and 
demographic forces alone. It depends, in part at least, on 
a concurrent change in individual and social attitudes as 
they affect production, consumption, savings and invest- 
ments and on the existence of adequate economic ma- 
chinery that will encourage savings and channel them 
into investments which enhance the efficiency of pro- 
duction. 

The attainment of goods, which would motivate the 
requisite economic behaviour, is not the precise substitute 
for traditional social values associated with the raising 
of larger families. lt is then uncertain whether that 
transformation of attitudes, which causes the hypothetical 
decline in birth rates, results precisely in those changed 


II. THE PHENOMENON 
1. NATURE OF PHENOMENON 


There is no generally accepted criterion for distinguish- 
ing urban from rural localities. Forms of settlement and 
types of activity vary so that, in some instances, relatively 
small population nuclei exhibit more typically “urban” 
features than do much larger population clusters in other 
instances. In many parts of Latin America, for example, 
the rural habitat is widely dispersed, while villages of 
considerable size may often be found in the Andean 
highlands and some parts of Mexico and Guatemala. How- 
ever, regardless of the criterion adopted, the world-wide 
upsurge in urban populations is one of the most outstand- 
ing revolutions of the modern epoch. 

Estimates of the world's urban population, covering a 
long period, have been assembled by Davis and Hertz.?? 
Some figures, reproduced below, are very instructive. The 
world's total population has been growing at an ever 
faster rate, with increments per half-century equal to 
30 per cent in 1800-1850, nearly 40 per cent in 1850- 
1900, and nearly 50 per cent in 1900-1950. The growth 
in urban population has accelerated even more signifi- 
cantly. Selecting, for instance, the 20000 limit as the 
criterion for urban areas, one finds that the 1850 total is 


2.3 times that of 1800, the 1900 figure 2.9 times that 


12 See Kingsley Davis and Hilda Hertz, Patterns of World Ur- 
banization, quoted in UNESCO, Urbanization in Asia and the Far 
East, Proceedings of the Joint UN/UNESCO Seminar, Bangkok, 
8-18 August 1956, p. 56. 


Table 9 


WORLD URBAN POPULATION COMPARED TO 


propensities to save on which depend the calculated eco- 
nomic gains. Children might, for example, be compensat- 
ed for by an increased scale of current personal con- 
sumption, rather than by the calculated release of savings. 
In fact, the problem is also one of motivations and can- 
not be solved in economic and demographic terms alone. 
If economic motivations predominate and the stimulus for 
added savings is keenly felt, a decline in sizes of families, 
allowing for the desired savings, might sometimes result. 
It is not the decrease in birth rates, but rather the atti- 
tudes which provoke it, that are decisive. 

Of course, whatever the speed of population growth and 
the attitudes that support it, economic and social policy 
will have to face the consequences. An effort that might 
be sufficient where population growth is slight will be 
highly inadequate where population grows rapidly. 


OF URBANIZATION 
of 1850, and the 1950 urban population 3.4 times that of - 


1900. | 
A different observation is made for the rural popu- 
lation, if that is equated with the population of localities - 
of less than 20 000 inhabitants. By subtraction from the - 
above figures, this “rural” population would have grown 
from 884 million in 1800 to 1121 million in 1850, 1 460 
million in 1900, and 1 898 million in 1950. The increases, 
in successive half-centuries are of 27, 30 and 30 per cent 
respectively. If a lower size limit of 5000 inhabitants is 
adopted, the growth in rural population is seen to have 
been 25, 27 and 21 per cent, respectively. Great precision 
cannot be attributed to this calculation, but the striking 
fact remains that growth in the world's rural population 
has changed little in the course of time despite marked 
acceleration in the growth of the world's total population. 
The phenomenon is caused by many and varied factors 
which can be summarized in three categories, namely: 
(a) progressive change in the character of given locali- 
ties, e.g., where a growing village attains urban status; 
(5) “pull” factors owing to the attraction exerted by 
urban areas which induces rural inhabitants to migrate 
to towns; and (c) “push” factors resulting from limi- 
tations in the rural environment which compel the rural 
migrants to move into towns.?? Under changing con- 
ditions, the combination of these factors máy vary. 


22 In a perfectly fluid society, the “push” and “pull” factors 
become merged into differential advantages (or disadvantages) 
of the two respective environments, e.£., the difference between 


WORLD TOTAL POPULATION, 1800-1950 


5000 and over 20 000 and over 100 000 and over 
World 
Year population . Per cent . Per cent . Per cent 
(millions) O of world Pa of world de S e) of world 
population lo population pot population 
TEO A 906 22 3.0 2 2.4 15.6 15% 
IMSS o RO e 1171 74.9 6.4 50.4 4.3 27.5 2.3 
LOAN RIE 1 608 218.7 13.6 147.9 9.2 88.6 5.5 
LO o as 2 400 716.7 29.8 502.2 20.9 313.7 13.1 


A q E E_EE EE E ED 


Source: K. Davis and H. Hertz, Patterns of world urbanization, op. c 
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The observations presented above suggest that, on the 
world-wide scene and over the long period, “push” factors 
may have predominated over “pull” factors. The rural 
environment is characterized by inherent rigidity and 
accordingly is more likely to absorb added population at 
constant rather than at accelerating rates; the general 
acceleration of population growth then expresses itself in 
¿he ever more rapid growth of cities. True, the opposite 
.nterpretation is not excluded and it may well be that, 
ver the past century and a half, the attraction of cities 
nas been increasing; the resulting nearly constant growth 
bf rural population may have been no more than acci- 
Jental. 

- The question whether “push” or “pull” factors pre- 
lominate in rural-urban movements cannot be resolved 
n these pages. But a clear understanding of the activat- 
ng forces and motives is increasingly needed because of 
he large momentum which the movement has already 
acquired and because the implications for policies of eco- 
nomic and social development may sometimes be decisive. 


) 2. URBANIZATION IN LATIN ÁMERICA 


Ín a recent study of urbanization trends in Latin Ameri- 
sa, the limit of 20 000 was selected to distinguish urban 


iban and rural wage levels, However, the speed of the movement 
annot be thus accounted for, nor are the transitions between 
mural and urban activities and residence free from considerable 
“friction”. It is not a fluid, but rather a highly viscous substance, 
whose movement is being observed. 

2 “Demographic Aspects of Urbanization in Latin America”, 
Population Branch, Bureau of Social Affairs, United Nations. 
Paper submitted to the Seminar on Urbanization Problems in 
uatin America, Santiago, 6-18 July 1959 (E/CN.12/URB/18). 


and rural populations. According to this rather high 
limit, 25 per cent of Latin America's population was 
“urban” in 1950. This percentage varied considerably 
from country to country, according to recent censuses. The 
highest percentages of population in localities with 20 000 
or more inhabitants were recorded in Argentina in 1947 
(48), Chile in 1952 (43), Cuba 1953 (36) and Vene- 
zuela in 1950 (31); the percentage estimated for Uru- 
guay in 1950 was 36. Low percentages were registered 
in 1950 censuses in the following instances: Haiti (5), 
Honduras (7), the Dominican Republic and Guatemala 
(11 each), El Salvador (13), and Nicaragua and Para- 
guay (15 each) ; in the 1940 census of Peru, 14 per cent 
of the population was found in localities of 20000 and 
over. 

Varying definitions are employed in Latin American 
population censuses to distinguish urban from rural popu- 
lations. On the whole, a rather small size limit, such as 
1500, 2000 or 2500 constitutes the usual distinction as 
between the two categories of localities. In many coun- 
tries, the administrative status or other characteristics of 
the given locality are taken into account. Generally, the 
census definitions include in the “urban” category a large 
number of localities whose population is very much less 
than 20 000. 

In the above-quoted source, population trends are ex- 
amined for the groups of urban places which at the last 
census (usually 1950) had at least 100 000 or 20 000 to 
100 000 inhabitants. When the varying census definitions 
are taken into account, the population trend of other 
localities — of less than 20 000 inhabitants in about 1950 
— which at each census date were regarded as “urban”, 


Table 10 


AVERAGE ANNUAL PER CENT RATES OF INCREASE IN THE POPULATION OF LARGE 
CITIES, SMALLER CITIES, OTHER “URBAN” LOCALITIES, AND 
THE RURAL POPULATION 


Average annual rate of increase in the popula- 
tion of localities having the following criteria 


100 000 or 20000t0 Qe Rural” 
| Intercensal . ¿more 100000 according according 
Der a o as oe 
| census census as finitions 
IMTZOMMEN ¿00 e doo oro 1895-1914 4.8 3.9 8.1 DE 
1914-1947 ZO 2.5 0.8 1.4 
| Bolivia a 1900-1950 2.9 2.0 0.4 1.0 
| A A 1940-1950 42 4.0 34 1.6 
(RRA, o 1930-1940 2,4 1.8 Z:0 1.0 
1940-1952 2.6 2.4 20) 0.0 
Colombia 1938-1951 5.4 4,9 2.0 1.4 
CU do 1919-1931 3.4 ZO) 3-L AS 
1931-1943 Ue 1.9 1.9 1.2 
Dominican Republic 1920-1935 5.4 4.6 3.2 Sl 
1935-1950 5.8 32 3.5 2.0 
ElSalvador 1930-1950 2.9 1.6 0.4 1.4 
Mexico de doo iS ik 1940-1950 4.5 3.0 7.0 1155 
Nicaragua 1920-1950 4.7 1.1 1.8 
Ana Ma o ol ta Ei 1930-1940 3.8 ss 3.9 2 
1940-1950 115) e 9.8 22 
Venezuela A E 1936-1941 4.8 4.5 2 1.0 
1941-1950 6.8 1 5.8 —.0.1 
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as well as the trend in “rural” population on the basis nomic Bulletin for Latin America, Vol. V, reproduced in 
of the census criteria, may be discerned. Some of the table 11. But the estimates depend on the assumption of 
average annual rates of increase in these four distinct fixed rates of increase in the rural population, estimated as 
population segments are brought together in the table follows: 2.5 per cent per year in Costa Rica; 2.0 per cent 
below. in British Guiana, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Gua- 
Special circumstances, such as the absence of medium- temala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama; 1.5 per cent 
sized towns or of suburban development, interfere with in Bolivia, Brazil, El Salvador, Mexico and Peru; 1.0 
the dominant pattern in the smaller countries (e.g. Pa- per cent in Argentina, Colombia, Cuba, Haiti and the 
nama). Apart from such exceptions, it is generally ap- West Indies; 0.5 per cent in Chile, Paraguay and Vene- ' 
parent that big towns tend to increase faster than small zuela; and even less in Uruguay. In so far as possible, 
and medium-sized towns and these, in turn, tend to grow the 2000 population limit was adopted to distinguish 
faster than the rural communities. There is also some between urban and rural populations but, as data are not 
evidence of accelerated growth in urban populations, as available in this form for all countries, some of the esti- 
against declines in the rate of growth of rural populations. mates are not strictly comparable on such a basis, as 
Comparable census data, unfortunately, are not yet avail- pointed out in the footnotes. The estimates are not entirely 
able in sufficient amount to measure precisely the ex- comparable nor very reliable, but they are indicative of 
tent to which this generalization is warranted. In recent the trends implied in the available observations. 
years, increases in the population of cities of the order of If these estimates were reliable, it might be inferred 
5 per cent a year are characteristic of many countries that in the 1950-1960 period the absolute increase of 
in Latin America, except in those where there already about 33 million in Latin America's urban population — 
exists a high degree of urbanization (Argentina, Chile including that of small towns — was twice as great as 
and Cuba). Rural populations, on the other hand, now that of the rural population — about 17 million. A con- 
increase at rates ranging mostly from O to 2 per cent tinuation of this trend would make the urban and small- 
per year. town population exceed the total of rural inhabitants in 
These and other observations were taken into account the course of the 1960's, However, the assumptions on 
in preparing the estimates of urban and rural population which these estimates depend and the lack of consistent 
presented in the 1960 Statistical Supplement of the Eco- comparability must be borne in mind. It is to be hoped 
Table 11 


URBAN, RURAL AND TOTAL POPULATION, 1950 AND 1960 
(Unofficial mid-year estimates in thousands of persons) 


1950 1960 
Country Urban as Urban as 
Urban* Rural Total percentage  Urban* Rural Total percentage 
of total of total 

ARPEDUNA o A 11 038 6151 17 189 64 14 203 6795 20 998 68 
Bola a IAS 1013 2 006 3019 34 1381 2 328 3709 37 
A A 16 021 35 955 51976 31 24 134 41 728 65 862 37 
Colombia”. e 4360 6974 11 334 38 7.066 7705 14 771 48 
Eo. EM 3574 2 499 6073 59 5 007 2 627 7634 66 
Ecuador. E O 885 2 312 3197 28 1 468 2819 4 287 34 
DIVAUAY li 388 1009 1397 28 564 1060 1624 35 
TAS E A Tod 2973 5 548 8 521 35 4 418 6 439 10 857 41 
Winona ole 1 893 514 2 407 79 2 246 514 2760 8l 
MEREZCA a 2 430 2 544 4974 49 4 259 2674 6933». 61 

OTI AA TR 44 575 65 512 110 087 40 64 746 74 689 139 435 46 
Costa RICAS 1. 232 569 801 29 415 729 1 144 36 
Caba o A Do E 21 2795 5 508 49 3731 3 088 6 819 00 
Dominican Republic. . . . 458 1673 2131 2 806 2039 2845 28 
El Salvador, . As 517 1:351 1 868 28 829 1567 2 396 35 
Guatemala o A. E 674 2131 2 805 24 57 2 598 3 755 30 
E a 312 2 800 Sa 10 633 3 093 3726 17 
Honduras A ds PAN 247 1181 1 428 17 492 1 440 1 932 25 
a E 11 003 14 823 25 826 43 17 423 17 203 34 626 50 
Nicaragtal ¿LA O 298 762 1060 28 536 929 1 465 37 
Ranama PE no 337 460 797 42 491 561 1 052 47 

DOLAR AR 16 791 28 545 45 336 37 26 357 33 403 59 760 44. 

Total for twenty countries 61 366 94 057 155 423 39 91 103 108 092 199 195 46 


Source: Economic Bulletin for Latin America. “Statistical Supplement”, Vol. V, table 6. 
* Unless otherwise indicated, “urban population” is defined as that of localities with 2000 or more inhabitants, the remainder being con- 
sidered as “rural”. 
> “Urban” population is defined as follows: Bolivia: administrative centres of departments, provinces and cantons: Colombia: localities 
with more than 1500 inhabitants; Chile: localities having urban characteristics; Peru: administrative centres of departments, pro- 
vinces and districts, and other localities having urban characteristics; Uruguay: localities with urban-type primary schools; Mexico: 
localities with 2500 inhabitants or over. 
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Table 12 


' INHABITANTS OF URBAN AREAS, GROUPED BY SIZE, IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


A A A A AI RTS O ER ROA RI TAS RT RD LR 
Population inhabiting towns and cities with specified 


number of inhabitants 
(Thousands of persons) 


7 Country Census 
date 5 000 20 000 100 000 
Ps Pe se 500 000 
20 000 100 000 500 000 desa 
| Canada o ps 1951 1 440 1655 1 584 1 698 
i Netherlands a 1947 1 328 1 639 1 162 1 983 
E Swedente LME E 1950 871 956 576 928 
dia. E ds de 1951 32 435 19 359 12 827 10 724 
ANO AN 1950 1 654 1315 739 983 
A 1947 1359 1776 2 924 2981 
Bra NA E Pa 1950 3 432 3619 2 041 4,832 
| Ghiled A ad fo Ga 1940 423 667 209 961 
CostasRica dot Mee 1950 68 sie 140 o ME 
Dominican Republic . . . 1950 158 57 182 
| ] Ec 1950 201 101 469 
Salvador 1950 162 79 162 
Guatemalabr os mera 1950 156 28 285 
Hat dera oo 1950 95 24 134 
Hondirasi e de ao 1950 69 93 Eo 
Nicaragua e 1950 68 52 109 
Banamal, CAST SS ENE 1950 67 Na 201 
Venezuela IAS 1950 555 722 636 


hat more reliable estimates can be made in the near 
'uture on the basis of new census data. 
The continuance of rapid urbanization is already in- 
“icated by the provisional results of the 1960 census of 
llexico. From 1950 to 1960, the population of the Federal 
District, 1.e., Mexico City and its suburbs, increased from 
1050 000 to 4.829 000, ¡.e., at an annual rate of 4.7 per 
“ent. The population of the remaining State capitals grew 
om 2273000 to 3653000, i.e., at a rate of 4.8 per 
ent. The rest of the country's population, part of which 
also urban, increased from 20 468 000 to 26 144. 000. 
Ihhese latter figures are consistent with an increase in 
haral population at the rate of 1.5 per cent — as esti- 
nated in the Economic Bulletin — if the population of 
'me remaining urban localities increased at 4.7 per cent, 
1e., about the same rate as that noted for Federal District 
md the State capitals. 

More data from new censuses are still needed to verify 
'hether the estimates made for other countries are as 
ralistic as they seem to be in the case of Mexico.?? 


3. CONCENTRATION IN LARGE CITIES 


he urban population in several Latin American coun- 
“les is largely concentrated in one or two large cities. 
he towns next in size in the same country are usually 
'such smaller. A comparison is made in table 12 showing 
e grouping of urban populations according to size of 


Í 


: 22 According to advance releases, provisional results of censuses 
the Dominican Republic and Venezuela indicate another doubl- 
lg in the national capitals of each of these two countries from 
50 to 1960. In the Dominican Republic, 342000 persons in- 
“bited towns and cities of 10000 and more inhabitants in 1950, 
ud 700000 in 1960, an increase at a rate of 7.4 per cent per 
Jar; the population of other localities (1794000 in 1950 and 
314000 in 1960) increased at an average rate of 2.6 per cent. 
'pulation estimates for the Dominican Republic presented in this 
“¿port will have to be revised, 


towns, for countries where census data in this respect are 
somewhat comparable. 

In countries like Canada, the Netherlands and Sweden, 
numbers of persons inhabiting cities of four distinct size 
groups (5-20 000; 20-100 000; 100-500 000; and 500 000 
or more inhabitans) are fairly similar. By comparison, 
the size class distribution of the urban population in 
countries like India and Turkey is regressive: inhabitants 
of small towns are relatively more numerous than those 
of big cities. The opposite pattern can be noted in Latin 
American countries, particularly in Argentina and Chile.?* 
In Brazil, the combined population of the two largest 
cities (Sáo Paulo and Rio de Janeiro) is not followed by 
nearly equal numbers in the next class of cities. In the 
smaller countries, rather few persons inhabit cities in the 
20-100 000 class, and the population of the capital city 
alone generally exceeds the combined numbers of in- 
habitants of small towns (5-20 000). 

For Latin America as a whole, it may be observed that 
the phenomenon of urban concentration reproduces itself 
in modified form. Unfortunately, comparable data for all 
countries cannot be assembled for the same date. In 
nearly all countries, towns are listed according to the 
population living within their administrative limits, and 
as a result the size of the large agglomerations is usually 
underestimated.?* But it is interesting to compare com- 
bined urban populations by size class of towns are cities 


23 At the 1950 census of Venezuela, the population of Caracas, 
within the administrative city limits, was returned as 495000, 
hence the seemingly regular population distribution appearing in 
table 13. The urban conglomeration of Caracas then contained 
694000 inhabitants, a criterion which would place the city in 
the above - 500000 class, leaving only 141000 inhabitants in the 
100 - 500000 class. 

2 For example, in 1947 there were 2 981 000 inhabitants within 
the administrative limits of Buenos Aires, as compared with 
4603000 in the Greater Buenos Aires agglomeration; in 1952, 
the municipality of Santiago had 665000 inhabitants, while the 
agglomeration of Greater Santiago had 1348 000. 
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in the majority of Latin American countries with the 
corresponding distribution in the United States. (See 
table 13.) The latter country shows a concentration in 
agglomerations of two million or more, as compared with 
smaller numbers of the population in agglomerations hav- 
ing from 500000 to two million. In Latin America, the 
concentration in cities having within the administrative 
limits more than two million and in those having between 
200 000 and 500 000 inhabitants, is very great if judged 
by the populations in towns and cities of less than 
200 000, or between 500 000 and two million.?* 

As already noted, the population of large towns tends 
to grow more rapidly than that of smaller towns. Accord- 
ingly, the “top-heaviness” of urban population structures 
in Latin America, is probably still increasing.?* 


25 The 1950 population of agglomerations of more than 2 
million inhabitants (Buenos Aires, Mexico, Rio de Janeiro and 
Sáo Paulo) probably totalled about 13 million. The agglomer- 
ations of Havana and Santiago then exceeded one million in- 
habitants each, while those of Lima and Montevideo may then 
have come close to the million limit (census data for Peru and 
Uruguay for about 1950 are not available). On the other hand, 
the agglomeration of Caracas was greater than half a million, 
although the city, within administrative limits, was smaller; the 
same may also have been the case with several other cities re- 
ported as having less than 500000 inhabitants in 1950. 

22 Between 1950 and 1960, the population of Mexico City, 
within the administrative limits, increased only from 2235 000 
to 2698 000. Meanwhile, the population of the Federal District, 
outside the city limits, increased from 816000 to 2131000. The 
agglomeration of Buenos Aires, 4.6 million in 1947, is reported 
to have attained 5.8 million in 1960, according to an advance 
release on the recent Argentine census. 


4. THE POSSIBLE FUTURE TREND 
(a) Detailed projections 


Urbanization is proceeding with such momentum that a 
major alteration of the trend is hardly likely to occur in 
the foreseeble future. But the detailed process is complex, 
both demographically and in respect of the economic 
variables which may further affect it. 

From the demographic standpoint, the following fac- 
tors relate to the shift of population from the rural to the 
urban sector: 


(i) differences in mortality between urban and rural 
areas; 

(ii) differences in fertility between urban and rural 

areas; 

the volume and incidence, by sex and age, of 


net migratory transfers from the rural to the ' 


urban areas; : 

the attainment of urban status by previously rura 

localities; and 

(v) the territorial expansion of urban territory over 
areas that were previously rural. 


The two last-mentioned factors depend on the defini- 
tions used to distinguish urban populations. As regards 
the first three, they both determine, and are partly con- 
ditioned by, the age composition of urban and rural 
populations respectively. Because birth rates are lower in 
urban areas, and because migratory transfers involve 


Table 13 


COMBINED NUMBER OF INHABITANTS IN URBAN PLACES, GROUPED BY SIZE, IN A 
MAJORITY OF LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES, AND IN THE UNITED STATES, 
ACCORDING TO CENSUSES TAKEN IN OR ABOUT 1950 


(Thousands) 
Latin America . 
Size of towns (within administrative limits) United States 
and cities —= 
(inhabitants) Thirteen Eighteen Within administra- Agglomera- 
Republics* Republics* tive limits tions 
ZOO OO 4 235 6 490* 
5000- 10000 . . 3270 8 139 
10000- 20000... 32d 11 8671 
20000- 50000... 3 708 8 808* pe 
50 000- 100000 . . . 2895 ¿pi E 8 931 
100 000- 200000 . . . 2 559 2 832 7 424 8 393 
200 000- 500000 . . . 5 043 7641 10 301 11 171 
500 000-1000 000 . .. 512 2 610% 8 385 8751 
1-2 million 0 0 3820" 6766' 
MI A o 7.3041 9 638* 5 693* 15 833" 
5 million and over . . 0 0 7892" 12 296" 


* Argentina, Brazil, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay and Venezuela. 

” Including, in addition to the above, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Cuba and Mexico, but not Peru 
and Uruguay; for the latter two countries, there are census data for 1950. 


* Size limit: 2500- 5 000. 

“ Size limit: 10000-25 000. 

* Size limit: 25 000-50 000. 

* Recife. 

£ Bogota, La Habana, Recife and Santiago. 
* Detroit and Los Angeles. 


! Baltimore, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Washington. 


1 Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro and Sáo Paulo. 


* Buenos Aires, Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro and Sáo Paulo, 


* Chicago and Philadelphia. 


” Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


2 New York. 
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large numbers of adolescents and young adults, the age 
"composition of urban populations — other things being 
'equal — favours higher crude birth rates, and sometimes 
lower crude death rates, than in the rural population. 

Actually urban birth rates are lower than rural be- 
¡cause the fertility of persons of reproductive ages is 
usually very much lower in urban areas. The difference 
¿between urban and rural death rates, if any, would 
'hardly ever offset the difference in birth rates. Hence, the 
matural increase in the urban population is almost in- 
variably lower, and sometimes markedly lower, than in 
the rural population. Apart from factors (iv) and (v) 
above, whose importance is secondary, maintenance of 
higher rates of urban growth depends on high rates of 
'net rural-urban migration. With respect to the latter, cru- 
icially important in urban and rural population trends, 
statistical data are scant and estimates made indirectly 
mot very reliable. Efforts are under way to develop more 
“adequate techniques for estimating and projecting urban 
'and rural population trends as soon as new population 
“census data become available. 

Increasing urbanization can appreciably affect the trend 
lin total national population for, as the proportion living 
iunder urban conditions increases, some decrease in the 
taverage birth rate for the country as a whole is likely 
ito result. This could be so even if specific conditions, in 
wrban and rural areas respectively, remain unchanged. 

Two detailed projections of urban and rural population 
lhave been made so far by ECLA, one for Colombia, the 
other for Cuba. Of the two countries, Colombia is more 
representative of the prospects of urban and rural popu- 
“¡ation change in most Latin American countries. In Cuba, 
¿mortality is now very low, urbanization is far advanced, 
urban fertility has attained a comparatively low level and 
ural fertility, still high, is decreasing; this set of con- 
litions is not very typical for Latin America. 

In the projections for both Colombia and Cuba the 
“ssumption was made that migratory transfers from rural 
lio urban areas would be such that, despite a higher 
natural increase, the rural population would continue to 
lerow at the annual rate of 1 per cent, in broad agreement 
with some observations for the past. The following results 
were obtained. 

' Colombia had 11 459 000 inhabitants in 1951, of which 
“416000 were urban and 7043000 rural. By 1981, a 
sotal population of 27 269 000 may be reached, of which 
7772000 will be urban and 9497000 rural. In this 
'ase, the percentage of urban population in the total 
would thus increase during the thirty-year period from 
58.5 in 1951 to 65.2 in 1981 and, while the rural popu- 
“ation is assumed to increase by 1 per cent each year, the 
¿verage annual increase in the urban population would 
ise 4.8 per cent. The urban population would double be- 
“ween 1951 and 1965, and again between 1965 and 1981. 

Cuba had 5886000 inhabitants in 1953, of which 
"664.000 were in localities of 5000 or more inhabitants, 
d 3222 000 in smaller localities regarded, for the pur- 
hose of the projection, as rural. By 1983, 6289000 of 
total population of 10632000 would be urban, and 
1,343 000 rural, according to this definition. The per- 
“entage of urban population would thus rise from 45.3 
er cent in 1953 to 59.2 per cent by 1983, and the in- 
“rease in the urban population would be at an average 
“ate of 2.9 per cent, while the rural population continued 
> grow by 1 per cent annually. The urban population 
ould double in the 24 years from 1953 to 1977. 


' 


——— 


The decisive difference between the two examples is 
that Cuban birth rates are lower in both urban and rural 
areas, and that a continued decrease in the rural birth 
rates is assumed. Less migration to cities is then needed 
to maintain rural population growth at the assumed 
level. A constant annual increase of 1 per cent in the 
rural population was assumed in both cases. Whether this 
latter assumption is also tenable in the long run depends 
on the part played by concurrent economic and social 
changes. Consideration of the economic implications may 
result in population projections such as the two referred 
to here having to be revised in relation to some fore- 
seeable consequences. In fact, demographic and economic 
projections should be made by successive mutual ap- 
proximations. 


(b) Rough estimates 


Pending the receipt of new data and further experi- 
mentation with methods, trends in the urban and rural 
population of most countries have to be estimated roughly, 
on the basis of projections initially carried out in respect 
of the total population. Since progressive urbanization 
can entail a decrease in the average national birth rate, 
projections of total population in some of the more 
urbanized countries must take this possible effect into 
account. In fact selections were made, from available sets 
of alternative projections, with this criterion in view.*” 

Estimates have also been made, on the basis of evidence 
that is neither accurate nor complete, of probable trends 
in urban and rural population during 1950-1960.?8 In 
particular, the assumed constant rates of rural population 
increase may, in some instances, prove unrealistic. To 
assume that the same rates of rural population growth 
will be maintained over a future period is even more 
hazardous. No doubt new censuses will soon necessitate 
changes in some of the assumptions. But with the present 
limited information, the estimates may at least indicate 
the magnitude of possible future changes in Latin Amer- 
ican urban and rural populations. 

The estimates for 1975, given in table 14, have been 
calculated on this basis and hence should be regarded 
with due reserve. They can be compared with the esti- 
mates for 1950 and 1960 given in table 12. 

According to the estimates, the urban population of the 
twenty republics could increase by almost 100 million 
between 1950 and 1975. In every country except Uru- 
guay, Argentina and possibly Cuba, it will at least double; 
in Colombia, Ecuador and some Centra] American coun- 
tries it may more than treble, and in Venezuela, the Do- 
minican Republic and Haiti it may increase fourfold, if 
not fivefold. 

Meanwhile the rural population of the twenty republics 
may increase by nearly 40 million. In some countries, 
these estimated increases are rather slight (Uruguay, 
Chile, Paraguay and Venezuela); in others they may 
amount to 50 per cent (Bolivia, Brazil, Mexico, Peru), 
and in some others to 66 per cent (Ecuador, the Domi- 
nican Republic and Central America). But as the rural 
estimates depend rather closely on the assumptions made 
— with respect to estimates of urban and total popu- 
lation — they are nevertheless plausible, being partly in 
the nature of “foregone conclusions”. 

27 See the projections in table 3 and discussed in Section 1, 3. 

28 See the estimates in table 12 and discussed in Section II, 


3. As far as possible, the urban population has here been defined 
as that of localities with 2000 or more inhabitants. 
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Table 14 
ROUGH ESTIMATES OF URBAN, RURAL AND TOTAL POPULATION IN 1975 


(Thousands) 
Pardo Urban 1975 Rural 1975 
Country Urban Rural Total e b per 100 per 100 
AR urban 1950 rural 1950 

ATEN ia o pe 19 231 7 889 27 120 71 174 128 
¡IES A A O 2 389 2910 5 299 45 236 145 
al e ye da 43 620 52 168 95 788 46 272 145 
Colombia 2 RA 13 757 8945 22 702 61 316 128 
Chile 4209 0.1, 0% 740 7969 2831 10 800 74 223 113 
Penadorá Dpto. rd 2.653 3 793 6 446 41 300 164 
Darapua Dias la cloacas les 1072 1142 2 214 48 276 113 
1 A A E e 8 332 8 050 16 382 al 280 145 
Uniguay 2 629 514 3 143 84 139 100 
TS A A 7897 2 882 10779 73 417 113 

LOLA 109 549 91 124 200 673 55 246 139 
CostaMRican. 0.40 NE mel 1 056 1827 42 332 186 
E AO A 5 598 3 585 9 183 61 206 1250 
isalyador: o ado 1 612 1 959 3571 45 311 145 
Guatemala... Llao es 2 405 3 497 5 902 41 357 164 
E A A 1618 3591 5 209 31 519 128 
Honduras 881 1 938 2819 31 357 164 
INIBxICO! Le, Lirio o. DIR 32 054 21 507 53 561 60 291 : 145 
INICATAgUn: Ue ados e 1019 1250 2 269 45 342 164 
Ranama, sos e 832 755 1587 32 247 164 
Dominican Republic . . . 1861 2 744 4 605 40 406 164 

MOLL OS 48 651 41 882 90 533 54 290 147 
DORE PpUDUES a do 158 200 133 006 291 206 54 258 14] 


The urban population is here defined as including that 
of small towns (generally with at least 2 000 inhabitants) 
as well as big cities. It is calculated as constituting 54 
per cent of total population by 1975, as against 39 per 
cent in 1950 and 46 per cent in 1960. In 1950, the only 
countries where the urban population was larger than the 
rural were Argentina, Chile and Uruguay; by 1960, 
Cuba, Venezuela and possibly Mexico may have joined 
this group; by 1975, Colombia, Panama and Peru will 
also have predominantly urban populations. Even Haiti 
and Honduras, where the urban proportions of the popu- 
lation were the smallest in 1950, may by then have be- 
come as urban as Brazil was in 1950. 

This last-mentioned estimate, however, does not imply 
that Haiti and Honduras will soon possess cities as large 
as some in Brazil. The estimates presented here include 
small-town populations which, in the smaller countries, 
will still constitute a large proportion of the urban totals. 


(c) Small towns and big cities 


The faster growth of big cities, as compared with 
small towns, has already been noted. Projections relating 
to cities of varying size can also be made, but the 
methods are still untested. 

A report is now in preparation on some implications 
of the projected population growth in Colombia.?* Accord- 
ing to this, the composition of the urban population — 
defined here as that of population centres with 1500 or 
more inhabitants — has undergone a substantial change 
which is bound to continue. 

In 1938, 620 000 of the urban population of 2 534. 000, 
or about a quarter, lived in cities with over 100000 
inhabitants (Barranquilla, Bogotá and Medellín) ; 499 000 
in towns of 20 000 to 100 000 inhabitants; and 1 415 000, 


*% ECLA, Social Affairs Division, Some aspects of population 
growth in Colombia. 
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- ceivable that the big-city population (100 000 and over). | 


or well over half, in small towns of 1500-20 000 inha- 
bitants. 

In 1951, of an urban population numbering 4 366 000, 
almost two-fifths, or 1697000, lived in the cities of 
100 000 and over (Barranquilla, Bogotá, Bucamaranga, 
Cali, Cartagena and Medellín), 870 000 in the medium- 
sized towns, and 1799000, or slightly more than two- 
fifths, in the small towns with less than 20 000 inhabitants. 

By 1965, when the urban population may total 8 891 00€, 
more than half of the total, or 4850000, are likely to 
inhabit the cities of 100000 and over;* the population 
of medium-sized towns might then total 1601 000, and 
that of small towns, 2 440 000, not much more than a 
quarter of the urban total. 

The inter-censal (1938-1951) and projected (1951- 
1965) changes are, in fact, similar. In each of the two. 
periods, the population of large cities nearly-triples, that 
of medium-sized towns nearly doubles, and that of small 
towns increases at a rate comparable to the increase in 
the total (urban and rural) population. The net result 
is a vast change in the composition of urban population 
by size of community. 

No such detailed calculations have been made for othe 
Latin American countries, but it is evident that a tre 
mendous growth in big-city populations is to be envisag- 
ed. Of an urban population totalling 61 million for the 
twenty republics in 1950, about 26 million lived in big 
cities (100 000 and over) ; also between 16 and 17 million 
persons then lived in metropolitan agglomerations of more 
than one million inhabitants. The calculations for Colom- 
bia, as well as other observations, make it at least con: 


of Latin America could reach 80 million or more by 
1975. By then the agglomerations in excess of one million 


3 


*% By then Armenia, Cúcuta, Ibagué, Manizales, Palmira, Pas- 
to and Pereira will have been added to the cities listed above. 


mhabitants alone may comprise a combined total of 40 
yr even 50 million inhabitants. 


5. PROBLEMS OF RAPID URBAN GROWTH 


mnumerable problems arise, almost visibly, as a result 
Sf the rapid city growth in Latin America. While not 
¡Ill of these have been subjected to quantitative study, 
hey have already commanded the attention of many 
“esponsible observers.** Urban facilities, such as public 
peosport, sanitation, education, recreation, wholesale and 
“etail trade in food and other essentials, repair and main- 
isnance of streets, buildings and sewerage, social services, 
he treatment and prevention of crime, etc., barely keep 
Íp with the rapidly rising needs. Existing administrative 
'rameworks are often inadequate for the increasing scope 
d their responsibilities. Municipal budgets are chronically 
“epleted, while little revenue can be raised from the ex- 
vanding group of under-skilled, under-employed families, 
is yet ill-ladapted to urban careers and meeting few op- 
ss for attaining economic solvency. The needs of 
ile new inhabitants, it appears, precede their ability to 
antribute effectively to the urban economy, and an ac- 
«aleration in their rate of arrival increases the ratio of 
»cial charges to municipal income. To effect savings 
wailable for productive re-investment takes time, but 
'hile some city immigrants may eventually gain material 
imccess, substantially increased capital resources do not 
nereby become available in the period during which 
'umerous new immigrants continue to arrive. 

' The Organization of American States has estimated 
mat 4.5 million dwelling units must be rebuilt in Latin 
|¡'merica's towns and capital cities to meet present short- 
bres; “this is approximately the same as the number of 
iemilies living in the urban slums and marginal shanty 
vwns, which have been improvised in the vicinity of the 
i)pulation centres”.*? The Peruvian National Office of 
'lanning and Urbanization has calculated that in the 
Hreater Lima area only 45 712 dwellings were built be- 
een 1949 and 1956, while the population increased by 
5000 families.** If similar trends persist in other cities, 
“e combined shortage of urban dwellings in Latin Amer- 
“a could easily increase by a million every few years. 
| Though education is more adequate in cities than in 
se countryside, the task of keeping up with population 
icrease, despite lower urban birth rates, is formidable. 
¡| has been calculated by ECLA** that 457000 urban 
ildren and 418 000 rural children attended elementary 


2% Many economic, social, administrative and sociological pro- 
“ms were reviewed in the contributions made to the Seminar 
Urbanization Problems in Latin America, Santiago, 6-18 July 
59 (see E/CN.12/URB/2 to 25, also conference papers sub- 
itted during the proceedings, and the Report of the Seminar, 
1CN.12/URB/26./Rev.1; UNESCO/SS/URB/LA/26/Rev.1). A 
lure systematic, but much shorter review, was made in Chapter 
(“Urbanization in Latin America”) of the United Nations 
port on the World Social Situation (E/CN.5/324/Rev.1; ST/ 
o United Nations publication, Sales No.: 1957.1V.3 pp. 
%)- 
( The Pan American Union (Programme of Planning, Hous- 
¡and Building, Department of Economic Affairs), Programmes 
the Organization of American States connected with urbani- 
ion in Latin America, submitted as Conference Paper No. 2 
the Seminar on Urbanization Problems referred to in foot- 
CA 
** Luis Dorich T., Urbanization and physical planning in Peru 
/CN.12/URB/5), Ibid. 
74 A aspects of population growth in Colombia (in prepa- 
.10n), 


schools in Colombia in 1951, as compared with totals of 
514000 urban children aged 7.5 to 12.5 years and 
778 000 rural children aged 7.5 to 11.5 years.*% A policy 
of complete elementary enrolment in urban and rural 
schools by 1971 would produce, in that year, 1560 000 
elementary school children in urban areas and 1128 000 
in rural areas. Despite the present relative lag in rural 
education, urban school enrolment would have to increase 
by more than a million in twenty years, while rural 
school enrolment would not have to expand to quite the 
same extent. 

What is true in respect of education and housing is 
also true as regards various other needs arising in com- : 
parable proportions. Demographic calculations can be 
carried out to determine needs for urban water supplies, 
hospitals, transport terminals, prisons, slaughterhouses, etc. 
Other calculations might be made — if the requisite sta- 
tistics or estimates can be established — concerning 
savings, both private and public, from which capital re- 
sources could be generated while the urban population 
continues to grow. Even then there is the further com- 
plication that the very provision of urban services, how- 
ever inadequate, might cause a further acceleration in 
the rate at which they are needed. Many facilities, how- 
ever necessary, that are found to some extent in the large 
towns, are even less adequate, or totally absent, in small 
towns and rural areas. Even insufficient urban services 
may then provide added incentive for migration to the 
towns and, as a result, become still less sufficient. In this 
context, a pressure is also generated which tends to raise 
the capital-output ratio, itself a determining factor of eco- 
nomic growth in relation to population growth.** 


“There is a minimum volume of urban services which must 
be provided if economic development is not to be distorted. 
On the other hand, an attempt to meet such requirements on 
too generous a scale also acts as a brake on economic develop- 
ment. For example, in Latin America a fixed capital in- 
vestment of 100 dollars generates on an average a production 
amounting to 40-50 dollars per annum. The same 100 dollars 
invested in residential building generates only 10 to 12 dollars 
annually. It may well be that the yield on investment in other 
urban services is also low. Consequently, the greater the pro- 
portion of investment resources earmarked for urban services, 
the slower — up to a point — will be the pace of economic 
development. But as the more plentiful provision of urban 
services increases the town's attraction for the country dweller, 
over-urbanism tends not only to slow up development, but 
also to accelerate urbanization.” * 


6. PROBLEMS OF URBAN CONCENTRATION 


It is doubtful, to say the least, that the marked trend to- 
wards concentration in Latin America's large cities can 
be attributed to economic factors alone. An “urban bias” 
may be inherent in Latin civilization, or illusions may 
be widely held about the social and cultural advantages 
of the metropolis. Small-town residents may be more 
attracted to some of the leading cities than economic 
grounds would warrant. Entrepreneurs may often neglect, 
and even disdain, existing development opportunities in 
some of the smaller towns. 

In an economic model, factors tending towards urban 
concentration can be singled out from others which tend 


35 In Colombia, a five-year elementary curriculum is provided 
for urban schools, and a four-year curriculum for rural schools. 

30 See the discussion in Section 1, 6. 

87 Report of the Seminar on Urbanization Problems in Latin 
America (E/CN.12/URB/26/Rev.1), p. 31. 
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to produce urban dispersal. For example, added invest- 
ments in transport facilities may reduce per-unit transport 
costs, result in more traffic, and therefore stimulate fur- 
ther transport investments; where such factors are domi- 
nant, the tendency is for large centres to grow rapidly 
while small centres stagnate. On the other hand, high 
wages in one locality might stimulate the adoption of a 
capital-intensive mode of production, thereby reducing 
local employment and hence local wages, whereas the 
opposite cycle might occur in another locality with an 
initially low wage level; subject to such influences, the 
urban population would tend to be more widely distribut- 
ed among several centres. In the long run, tendencies 
towards excessive concentration would encounter increas- 
ing costs, thereby eventually giving greater weight to 
those factors which favour dispersal. Nevertheless, early 
operation of this balancing principle does not seem en- 
sured for, “if the process of transition is uncontrolled, 
there seems to be a tendency for those industries in- 
trinsically less tied to cities, to develop nevertheless in the 
vicinity of the major urban centres.” *$ 

Studies have been made of the role of inter-community 
equilibrium which, in relation to the functions of in- 
dustrial and commercial location, tends to bring about 
empirically verified distributions of the population among 
cities of varying size. The precise functional relationships 
remain obscure, but the scholars agree that to an adequate 
distribution of economic functions corresponds, ordinarily, 
a fairly regular population distribution by size class of 
community? If, as is so often the case in Latin America, 
city distributions are far from regular, it may well be 
inferred that non-economic factors interfere to a con- 
siderable extent and, furthermore, that the existing popu- 
lation distributions impede the growth and equitable 
spread of economic benefits within those countries. 

As against this scheme — which implies some homo- 
geneity of the economic system — one may note in many 
countries the prevalence of comparatively inefhcient, pre- 
modern, economic processes and the relatively small size of 
the modern productive sectors where processes are in- 
comparably more efficient. These modern sectors, for a 
time, may be small and therefore isolated in a few cities, 
although other sectors, employing the bulk of the labour 
force, are not competitive. But such compartmentalization 
between modern and traditional segments of the economy 
cannot be sustained in the long run. The cities, which 
are the nuclei of efficient forms of activity, while not yet 
offering a large amount of employment of a modern type, 
are already massively invaded by migrants proceeding 
directly from the more primitive forms of economic organ- 
ization which languish, or perish, in the competition. 

From the sociological point of view, economic and 
social development involves a transition of persons from 
the less organized, or less integrated, activities still proper 
to the countryside and small towns, to the more co- 
ordinated and specialized transactions which emanate from 
the larger centres. In this continuum, the range of ap- 
propriate skills, attitudes, work habits, living patterns 
and inter-personal relations vary immensely from one 
extreme to the other. The transitions made by individuals 


38 T. Vietorisz, Urbanization and economic development (E/ 
CN.12/URB/24), p. 7. 

5% The findings of relevant studies have been summarized in 
The determinants and consequences of population trends (ST/ 
SOA/SER.A/17), pp. 175-176, United Nations publication, Sales 
No.: 1953.XIIL3. : 
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are facilitated as they pass from rural to small-town 
activities and, in turn, from a small-town environment to 
that of bigger cities. Rural-urban migration in the coun- 
tries of earlier technological development, in fact, has 
largely proceeded by such successive steps. In the presence ' 
of adequate “intervening opportunities”,* offered pre-- 
sumably by a sufficient group of lively small towns, the - 
successive passages are eased; but, where small towns 
are few and stagnant, the passage from one extreme to 
the other can become very difficult. A large and in- 
sufficiently assimilated proletariat is then suddenly im- 
mersed in the big-city environment where its economic 
and social integration can pose problems that seem almost 
insuperable.* | 


The employment problems associated with the growth of. 
cities are not readily illuminated by available statistics 
of a conventional type, and at present can only be effec- 
tively examined on the basis of a large number of local ; 
investigations and descriptive study. An extensive review: 
of studies of urbanization problems in Latin America [e 
other parts of the world appeared in the United Nations. 
Report on the World Social Situation." Whereas super- 
ficial examination shows most potential workers to be 
associated with some type of employment or other, closer 
analysis reveals that the given types of employment are 
often a disguise for what should rather be described as 
under-employment. While widespread under-employment 
also characterizes the rural areas of the countries con- 
cerned, it is not known whether this wastage of available 
manpower is being significantly reduced as a result of 
urbanization. 


7. URBANIZATION AND EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


“Open unemployment is not a serious problem in most of 
the Latin American countries, either among the permanent 
city population or the migrants (Cuba and Puerto Rico, in 
which a high proportion of the labour force depends on sea- 
sonal plantation work, are the known exceptions). However, 
...with the probable exceptions of Argentina and southern 
Brazil, the growth of the cities “has multiplied considerably the 
unsalaried sector of the urban lower class: poor artisans, shop- 
keepers on a small scale or with semi-permanent places of 
business, hawkers and workers, many of whom have occupations 
that constitute incredibly poorly paid forms of under-employ-: 
ment. As in other less-developed regions, there has been a 
transfer of rural under-employment to the cities, where it 
may be statistically concealed under “services” or “activities not 
defined”.” ** 5 


This statement needs qualifying as regards service em 
ployments. Where the standard of living is high and ris 
ing, services destined for direct consumption can be very 
productive and expand accordingly. Also some service 
(transport, commerce, banking, etc.) are ancillary t 
industries, especially those of large scope and complexity, 
where such co-ordinating functions are increasingly re- 
quired; at an advanced level of industrialization these 

40 Stouffer's theory of migration and “intervening a 
is discussed in The determinants and consequences of population 
trends, op. cit., p. 128. 7 

% Some sociological considerations involved in this order of 
problems were discussed in “Three sociological aspects of eco-. 
nomic development”, Economic Review of Latin America, special. 
issue (Bogotá, August 1955), pp. 56-65. 

22 Op. cit., see footnote*”. 

48 Ibid., p. 181. The quotation included in this passage is from 
José E. Iturriaga, La Estructura Social y Cultural de México 
(México, D. F., Fondo de Cultura Económica, 1951), p. 40. 


Table 15 


UNDICES OF URBANIZATION AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 
FOR SELECTED LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 
IN THE LATEST CENSUS YEAR 


Indices of 


Country year Urbani- Industrial- 
zation* ization? 

A 1947 48.3 26.9 
Mal has as 1952 42.8 24.2 
lenezuela.. acero mo 1950 31.0 15.6 
Elombia > seres eslora 1951 22.3 14.6 
AAA A e 1950 20.2 12.6 
A A 1950 19.7 15.4 
Ena dora plc 1950 17.8 17.8 
IBLAaguay o... . 1950 15.2 15.5 


o Sao O 13.9 13.2 


¡DURCE: Official census data. 
| Percentage of total population in places of 20000 or more in- 
¡habitants. 

¡Percentage of economically active males engaged in manufactur- 
ing, construction, gas and electricity. 


sight profitably expand more rapidly than the industrial 
'mployments themselves. Such conditions would be more 
Ikely to exist, if at all, in a country like Argentina — 
hose levels of living and industrialization are at least 
mparatively high — than in most other Latin American 
'puntries. 

With lower degrees of industrialization, it no doubt 
ismains true that the establishment or expansion of in- 
anstry is a factor which stimulates urban growth. But 
[sre the stimulus would seem excessive when the resulting 
»pulation influx greatly exceeds the rate of growth in 
idustrial employment. Contrary to what might be ex- 
»cted, data for seven of nine countries** show indices 


> 


“* “Demographic aspects of urbanization in Latin America”, 
¡per submitted by the Population Branch, United Nations 
¡reau of Social Affairs to the Seminar on Urbanization Prob- 
sas in Latin America (E/CN.12/URB/18), p. 53. 


of urbanization which range from 14 to 31, with cor- 
responding indices of industrialization in the narrow range 
of 13 to 18, there being no noticeable relationship be- 
tween the two. By contrast, industrialization and urbani- 
zation in Argentina and Chile are at a distinctly higher 
level. (See table 15.) 

As a measure of industrialization, the crude index 
shown is inadequate. First, because the variable relation- 
ship between industry and ancillary services is left unex- 
plored. Secondly, because industrial employment itself has 
a greatly variable composition. In the above, Paraguay, 
half as urbanized as Venezuela, nevertheless has a com- 
parable number of industrial jobs. It would seem — 
although detailed statistics are more difficult to obtain — 
that in the countries of limited industrial development 
there exists a proliferation of handicrafts and dwarf in- 
dustries, with minimal amounts of capital, labour em- 
ployed per workshop, and incomes earned which, never- 
theless, provide some employment for relatively large 
numbers of persons. 

A somewhat better index of industrialization is the per- 
centage of active workers in manufacturing who earn 
salaries and wages. Indices of urbanization are compared 
below (table 16) with indices of industrialization of the 
latter type, for seven Latin American and seven European 
countries. Whereas in European countries the proportion 
of industrial wage and salary-earning workers is at least 
50 per cent of, and sometimes almost equal to, the pro- 
portion of urban population, in Latin American countries 
other than Costa Rica and Puerto Rico the one pro- 
portion is only one-quarter to one-third as great as the 
other.* 

Not only are Latin American countries less industri- 
alized than European countries are, or were, at similar 
levels of urbanization, but the increase in Latin America's 
urbanization — as distinct from Europe, North Ameri- 
ca, or the Soviet Union — was not accompanied by a 


45 Data according to United Nations, Report on the World. 
Social Situation (E/CN.5/324/Rev.1), p. 129, op. cit., table 11. 


Table 16 
URBANIZATION AND STRUCTURE OF EMPLOYMENT 


Industrial Second index as 


facturing. 


Country Census year cal Jl employment a percentage of 
paez index" the first 
Latin American countries 
Costa rRica es 1950 10.9 8.2 75 
PuertorkicoI 1950 27 16.2 60 
Harta el e 1950 5.4 2.0 37 
ATLETA 1947 48.3 17.3 36 
Mexico loa rl a 1950 24.0 8.4 35 
Bola A 1950 14.0 3.8 27 
Venezuela o. ya 1950 31.0 ell 23 
European countries 
Switzerland. 00 .. 1950 3109 33.4 107 
A o 1950 34.5 28.7 83 
Binlan di 1950 24.0 18.4 a 
Western Germany . . . 1950 45.3 27.6 61 
France”. PUN? 0% 1946 31.4 18.9 60 
GreatiBritan de e de 1951 67.7 38.6 56 
NUS RS 1951 39.8 21.5 54 


ESO A IAE ASES IATA AA LARA ARANA TOS 
* Percentage of total population in places of 20000 or more inhabitants. ! 
> Percentage of total active labour force working as salaried employees of wage earners in manu- 
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Table 17 


SELECTED INDICATORS OF TIME CHANGES IN 
URBANIZATION AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 


, Indus- 

Cata Census Urbaniza- ad 

ni Dota ization” 

A A O 1920 28 30 
1950 40 30 

CUDA hata aaa, 1919 23 20 
1943 31 18 

MEXICO E Ae e e 1910 y de ls 22 
1950 24 17 

Sede o 1910 16 27 
1950 30 41 

United States . . . . 1910 31 31 
1950 42 37 

Soviet Union... . . 1928 12 8 
1955 32 31 


2 Per cent of total population living in localities of 20 000 or more. 

* Per cent of total labour force engaged in maning and quarrying, 
manufacturing, construction and utilities (electricity, gas and 
water). 

* Per cent of total population living in localities of 100000 or 
more. 


commensurate increase in industrialization. This fact has 
been illustrated with a set of figures including those 
below (table 17).*% Again, the possible expansion of 
ancillary service employments (notably in the United 
States) should not be lost sight of, but the Latin Ameri- 
can observations are contrary to those made in tech- 
nologically more advanced areas. 

It is doubtful that reported industrial employment some 
40 years ago was composed similarly as that reported 
more recently. Industrial productivity and labour efh- 
ciency have, of course, increased. The result can some- 
times be a smaller proportion of machine-equipped work- 
ers, producing far more than did a previously large 
number of artisans who, meanwhile, have been sup- 
planted. At high levels of economic development, con- 
tractions in the proportion of workers in secondary (i.e., 
mainly industrial) employment, in fact occur, while there 
is a corresponding expansion of tertiary (i.e., service) 
employment of an industry-supporting type. In a less ad- 
vanced economy, the expansion of the tertiary sector can 
be a very different phenomenon requiring most careful 
study. 

It is to be noted that service jobs are of greatly vary- 
ing types, ranging from the polishing of shoes in the 
street to high ministerial posts in government. Some serv- 
ice employment, e.g., in banking, insurance, large-scale 
commerce and transportation, reinforce a more integrated 
industrial economy. Other branches of employment, e.g., 
doctors, teachers, entertainers, etc., minister to the de- 
mands of a rising standard of living. Unfortunately, as is 
well known, services that are unsolicited or only in small 
demand are being performed in Latin America by a low 
class of urban workers so numerous that their earnings 
are not far superior to those of beggars. This class of 
work, the most obvious form of under-employment, may 
or may not have been increasing in the course of time. 
The phenomenon is not satisfactorily measured by con- 
ventional statistics. While there are no systematic data of 
direct relevance, some information is provided in des- 
criptive reports; the following account is from Uruguay, 


“ Ibid., p. 125. 
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- other means would have to be found to influence the non 


a country long urbanized and of slow population growth 
where, presumably, this type of problem would be less 
acute than in many other countries of Latin America: 


“ ..a group that aptly call themselves the “changas” (odd 
job) men. There are many of these. They take whatever work 
comes along, spend a little time at it, and go on to do a 
series of different jobs. They are always tired after a short 
time, because they have a very limited education and abso- - 
lutely no knowledge of the work they are doing, so in spite 
of the goodwill they had in the beginning they fail, and 
eventually they lose their geniality, Many of these workers are 
people who come from the country, hoping to find work in 
new factories. After they arrive, they realize that even for this 
they need some preparation. They accept these very temporary 
jobs and seem to lose all chance of ever becoming steady 
workers. Many of the suburban areas are made up of these 
people who live there with their families. The improvement of 
their status, or at least of that of their children so that they - 
may become efficient industrial workers, is one of the most 
difícult tasks ahead.” *” 


PESAR AMA 


8. THE PROBLEM OF URBAN-RURAL BALANCE 


The inordinate effects of rapid growth in big cities, 
produced by high rates of natural increase in the rural 
population, epitomize the population problem of Latin 
America. Paradoxically it is a region of under-utilized 
resources. Except in certain limited areas, population is 
not generally in excess. But the large annual population 
increments, not automatically redistributed in desirable 
directions, now cause appreciable damage to the economy 
and society. 

Merely to deplore the adverse consequences of popu- 
lation growth does not ease the conscience while remedial 
action is possible. Se long as population is not believed 
to be growing in excess of available resources the remedy 
will have to be found through a restoration of balances. 
In big cities, small towns and rural areas alike, a balance 
is needed between the rate of population growth, the 
absorptive capacity of a growing economy, and the social 
and institutional framework which assists in bringing 
these several trends into closer equiparity. The severa 
regional balances, furthermore, must be mutually con- 
sistent because a relative imbalance in one area, through 
dislocations of population or of economic and social in: 
itiatives, provokes disequilibria in other areas as well. 

While in the case of international migration, controls 
on the movements of persons can be, and are being, ap 
plied, this can hardly be done with movements inside a 
country. Not only would it be difficult to establish the 
official machinery for this, but such direct interference 
with free movement would be resented as an intolerable 
infringement of human freedom. The movements can 
nevertheless be influenced by various economic and social 
incentives or action programmes, 

Likewise, while there is a system of free initiatives in 
economic enterprise, stimuli as well as dampers can be 
instituted which encourage the unfolding of certain in- 
itiatives in some areas and discourage it in others. Where 
population movements are uncontrollable, the plan of eco- 
nomic and social development will have to accept them 
as they occur and distribute its projects accordingly 
Where appropriate economic and social measures fa 


Le: 


International Conference of Social Work, Munich, August 1956, 
quoted in United Nations, Report on the World Social Situation 
(E/CN.5/324/Rev.1) op. cit., p. 180-181. p 


:onforming migratory tendencies. Where some measure 
sf influence can be gained on each of several components 
in the balance, a convergent approach in which economic, 
'ocial and demographic tendencies are affected simul- 
“aneously might sometimes be the most commendable pro- 
hedure. “Population policy” then becomes a corollary of 
- well-designed policy of balanced economic and social 
Mevelopment. 

The action to be taken in a given case cannot be de- 
farmined without detailed demographic, economic and 
hociological study, account being taken also of the ways 
1 which demographic, economic and social change mutu- 
|lly affect each other. On the basis of such studies, which 
¡ave scarcely yet been made, an adequate policy aiming 
it the needed balances may conceivably be drawn up. 
listed below are some of the possible elements of such a 
solicy** although, of course, it can never be said a priori 
'n what proportion they ought to be applied in any given 
instance: 


y (1) Policies designed to increase rural employment: 

] land settlement, land reform, labour-intensive pro- 
cesses, rural industries (e.g., food processing, 
cottage crafts, repairs, etc.) ; 

(ii) Policies designed to increase rural purchasing 
power: improvement and diversification of agri- 
cultural produce; improved marketing; improved 
implements; irrigation, drainage, electricity; im- 
proved transport; etc.; 

(111) Policies designed to improve rural social con- 

ditions: improved education, housing and health; 

co-operatives and other communal actions inte- 


048 The points considered here mainly from a standpoint of 
phpulation balances are consistent with agricultural development 
wd utilization of rural manpower. See the article in this issue 
the Bulletin entitled “An agricultural policy to expedite the 
Ironomic development of Latin America.” 


1. COMPOSITION OF NATIONAL POPULATIONS BY AGE 


¡ittle need be said about the composition of national 
inpulations by sex. Large military losses have not been 
curred by a Latin American country in any recent war. 
i:dinarily, the two sexes are very nearly balanced though 
| some countries, where international migration has 
len important, there is a slight relative excess of males. 
iternal migration, on the other hand, tends to redis- 
¿Ibute men and women in less equal proportions among 
ls regions and segments of a country. 

The age composition of a national population reflects 
bostly the past trend of the birth rate. The effects of 
triations in mortality on age structure are, in com- 
lrison, small. While, with lower death rates, more per- 
ins survive to advanced ages, infant and child mortality 
2 reduced simultaneously; more persons also survive to 
=> ages of parenthood, with the likely result that more 
Mildren are born. Hence, the effects of decreasing death 
“ks on numbers of persons alive at each age, on the 
ole, are nearly proportionate, though not entirely so.5 


-% As demonstrated, for example, in “The cause of the ageing 
¡populations: declining mortality or declining fertility?” Popu- 
son Bulletin of the United Nations, No. 4, Dec. 1954 (ST/ 
2 A/Ser.N/4), pp. 30-38. 


grative of communal inter-personal relations; re- 
creational facilities, etc.; 

(iv) Policies aiming at a wider dispersal of industries, 
the intensified commercialization of small towns, 
and the improvement of small-town social con- 
ditions; 

(v) Policies tending to raise the qualifications, orient 
the direction and develop the requisite attitudes 
of migrants or potential migrants moving towards 
towns and cities; 

(vi) Policies aiming at the assimilation and economic 
and social integration of city immigrants, includ- 
ing the rehabilitation of under-privileged groups, 
and the orientation and guidance of the children 
of socially less successful former immigrants. 


This sketchy review of types of policy programmes 
which, under some given conditions, may profitably be 
resorted to, merely underlines the necessity for studies 
of the problem of urban-rural balance, in which the 
several approaches made by economists, demographers and 
other experts are brought into convergent focus. That the 
study problem has great complexity can be easily re- 
cognized but, in view of its urgency, foreseeable diffi- 
culties ought not to discourage the attempt. 

At the same time, the need for a high over-all rate of 
economic growth must not be lost sight of, for: 


“The pressure of population on land, which contributes to 
what is judged to be over-urbanization in so many of the less 
developed countries, means ... that these same countries are 
in a similar sense “over-ruralized”; i.e., there are too many 
people for the existing modes and levels of production in both 
the urban and the rural sectors. Both sectors are economically 
under-developed; “over-urbanization” is but another way of 
describing the economic under-development that characterizes 
the cities and their relation to the countryside.” ** 


4? United Nations, Report on the World Social Situation, op. 
cit., p. 124, 


III. SEX-AGE COMPOSITION 


Inaccuracies of age statement and incomplete enumer- 
ation of children affect most of the national census data. 
These errors have been partly eliminated in the popu- 
lation projections selected by the ECLA secretariat.5 
The resulting estimates for 1960, as regards composition 
by sex and age, may in some instances be more accurate 
than the census data themselves. Projections into the more 
distant future depend on uncertain assumptions as to the 
future trend in fertility and mortality. Consistent esti- 
mates of the percentages of population in three broad age 
groups are presented below, for 1960 and 1975. 

The countries in table 18 have been arranged according 
to the estimated proportion of children (under 15 years of 
age) in 1960, which ranges from 45 per cent in Guate- 
mala and Nicaragua to 26 per cent in Uruguay. With 
the trends in birth rates which can be plausibly foreseen, 
this percentage may rise slightly in some instances,*2 and 
decline slightly in others.?? Significant decreases in the 


5 See table 5 of the Statistical Supplement mentioned. 

With constant fertility and decreasing mortality, especially 
child mortality, a slight rise in the percentage of children occurs. 

5% Reasons for possible future declines in fertility have been 
discussed in section 1-4 of this article. The possible declines in 
the birth rate, however, would not be fully reflected in the de- 
crease of the percentage of child population because declining 
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Table 18 


LATIN AMERICA: AGE COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION, BY COUNTRIES, 
1960 AND PROJECTION FOR 1975 


(Estimated percentage of total population) 
e 


Country Year 


Per cent of total population aged 


65 and 
Under 15 15-64 our 
Guatemala . A A 1960 44.7 52.9 2.4 
1975 46.6 51.0 2.4 
Nicaragua a 1960 44.6 53.0 2.4 
1975 45.2 PAP 2.6 
Colombia 1960 44.3 53.0 2d 
1975 42.6 54.3 Sl 
Po a 1960 44.1 52.9 3.0 
1975 44.3 52.4 e: 
Costa Rican ena 0 AR 1960 44.1 EZ DT 
1975 44.3 52.6 al 
Ecuador A AAA 1960 44.0 52.9 Sl 
1975 44.9 52.0 3 
Dominican Republic . . . . 1960 43.9 52.8 3.3 
1975 45.1 51.6 3 
MOXICOA e 1960 43.7 53.5 2.8 
1975 42,4 54.3 NS 
ElPSalvador A 1960 43.1 54.3 2.6 
1975 43.5 53.5 3.0 
Venezia 1960 42.5 54.7 2.8 
1975 39.8 56.9 3.0 
A A 1960 42.4 54.2 3.4 
1975 44.2 51.9 3.9 
A A 1960 42.3 55.0 ZA 
1975 41.8 55.0 32 
IA 1960 42.0 54.7 8 
1975 42.7 54.1 37 | 
Dolivinificals sd As 1960 41.9 55.1 3.0 | 
1975 43.0 54.0 3.0 
A 1960 41.6 55.8 2.6 
1975 42.5 54.5 2.9 | 
Panama A 1960 41.5 54.6 3.9 ; 
1975 40.2 55.4 4.4 
CHA SI 1960 38.8 57.1 4.1 ] 
1975 38.2 57.2 4.6 : 
UA AAA 1960 36.0 59.6 4.4 
1975 32.5 61.8 50 
ATREA o ro 1960 30.4 64.5 5.1 »' 
1975 28.7 64.3 7.0 
ULUSUAY o NA e ie 1960 26.2 65.9 7.9 
1975 24.3 64.7 11.1 
Combined population of 20 
¡REpublles de E 1960 42.7 54.3 3.0 
1975 40.6 55.6 3.8 


percentage of children appear plausible in the cases of 
Argentina, Cuba, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

The percentage of persons of advanced age is generally 
small, between 2.5 and 3.0 in the high birth-rate coun- 
tries with high percentages of children. It attains 4 per 
cent in areas of somewhat lower birth rates (Panama, 
Chile and Cuba), 5 per cent in Argentina, and probably 
almost 8 per cent in Uruguay whose birth rates have for 
some time past been the lowest. Declining mortality may 


mortality results in the survival of a relatively increased pro- 
portion of children. 
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jority of the countries. Nor is this proportion expected t 


raise this percentage only slightly. The ageing of the: 
population becomes significant in the countries of lowes 
birth rates (Cuba, Argentina and Uruguay). 

Persons in the age range from 15 to 64 years ar 
generally most able to participate effectively in productiv 
work. But the proportion of this “active” age segment i 
generally small, between 52 and 55 per cent in the ma- 


change much. In some countries with past declines in th 
birth rate, the relative size of the “active” population i 
greater and rising, attaining about 65 per cent in Ar: 
gentina and Uruguay. A rise beyond two-thirds is not t 


be expected because progressive ageing of the population 

Jeventually counteracts this tendency. From an economic 
point of view, the populations with high proportions in 
the 15 to 64 year age bracket are more “efficient”, there 
being almost two potential workers per non- working de- 
. pendent. In the populations of many Latin American coun- 

"tries, on the other hand, the number of potential workers 
-barely exceeds that of the dependents.?* 

What the population of countries with lower birth rates 

| gain in structural efficiency they may lose by a reduced 

flexibility. Persons past a certain age, such as perhaps 
-40 years, are less adaptable to the changing requirements 
Of a growing economy than younger workers. The per- 
| centages of persons aged less than 40 years within the 
15-64 year age group can be estimated from the popu- 
“lation projections in table 19, the countries being ar- 
'ranged in the same order as in table 18. 

The specific adaptability of younger workers to new 
tasks, however, depends also on the education which they 
“have acquired. This makes it doubtful whether the po- 
¡tentially greater flexibility of a youthful labour force, in 
most countries, can be used to good advantage. Panama, 
“Chile, Cuba, Argentina and Uruguay are precisely among 
¡the countries where the educational level is more distinctly 
sabove the Latin American average. The potential ad- 
“vantage of those countries where seven or more out of 
ten persons in the 15-64 year age group are under 40 
“will be largely lost unless early efforts are made to pro- 
«vide better education on a larger scale. These efforts will 

adraw more heavily on the economic capacity of the high 
Ubirth-rate countries because the number of children to be 


5 The proportion of population between 15 and 64 years of 
Lage is not a measure of the actual labour force. In particular, 
Ííthe economic activity rates of women can vary widely and there 
“are varying degrees of active labour force participation on the 
“part of children, adolescents, and aged persons. The comparison 
is one of potentially “active” persons — whether their activity 
be “economic” or domestic and unremunerative — rather than 
actual labour force. 1t is also to be considered that in high birth- 
cate countries women can generally devote less time to economic 
factivities than they can in countries with lower birth rates. 


Table 19 


PERSONS AGED 15-39 YEARS PER 100 PERSONS AGED 
| 15-64 YEARS IN LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 
1960 AND PROJECTION FOR 1975 


Country 1960 1975 

72 73 

73 72 

71 Al 

71 71 

zl 71 

ql val 

AL 71 

L ] TAL 72 

ES alyador . . 1... 3... . 71 71 

MENEZUCIA 0 a a od 70 69 

ECU YA cs 70 71 

ls A A 70 70 

TOO dUTAS 0... e. 70 70 

A A 71 70 

AR 70 70 

AS 69 70 

o EN 67 67 

A A 66 65 

A NE 62 59 

A AN O A 57 55 
Zombined population of 20 Re- 

AUS e 69 69 
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Table 20 
NUMBER OF SCHOOL TEACHERS HYPOTHETICALLY 
REQUIRED PER 1000 PERSONS AGED 15-64 YEARS 
IN LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 1960 
AND PROJECTION FOR 1975 


== __. . zz _— — qQ_ ro LD Lg 


Country 1960 1975 
Guatemala 9.7 10.6 
Nica A 9.7 10.5 
Colombia 10.2 9.5 
Vd a Ml o Ne: 10.0 10.1 
Costa Rica da E 9.8 10.2 
Ecuador a 9.9 10.4 
Dominican Republic . . . . . 10.0 10.5 
Mención 10.1 9.5 
ENSalya do e E 9.3 9.8 
Venezuela ta od E Er 9.3 8.7 
Paragua a 9.4 10.2 
Brazil A A SA 9.4 
Honduras O o od 9:2 9.6 
Bola os pde 9.1 9.6 
A A A 8.9 9.4 
Rad iamas 9.4 8.9 
Chilean AS 8.4 8.3 
Cuba adn ost coa ide 7.6 6.6 
¡ALLEN a ie o 6.1 5.8 
Ursus ta El ori 2% 5.0 


Combined population of 20 Re- 
DUDES E O 


9 
=S 
eS 
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educated is relatively large. A comparative measure of 
the needed educational investments may be obtained as 
follows. Let it be assumed that one school teacher is re- 
quired for every 50 children aged 5-14 years. The 
“educational burden”, to be assumed by the population 
of “active” ages, can then be comparatively measured as 
the number of persons who would have to be school 
teachers relative to every 1000 persons aged 15-64. years. 
This comparative measure is presented in table 20, ac- 
cording to the same order of countries as in the two 
preceding tables.** 


2. URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION STRUCTURES 


In Latin America, more women than men leave the coun- 
tryside to live in the cities.*? Women generally outnumber 
the men in the urban population, whereas a relative ex- 
cess of men remains in the rural population. Sex ratios, 
indicating the number of males per 100 females, are 
brought together in table 21 for Latin America and some 
other countries. The Latin American ccuntries appear in 
the order of their degree of urbanization, at the last 
census, as measured by the percentage of total population 
in places with 20 000 or more inhabitants. 


55 The required minimum school curriculum is shorter than 10 
years. One teacher for every 50 children aged 5-14 years is 
roughly equivalent to, say, one teacher for every 30 children aged 
7-12 years (assuming, for example, a 6-year school curriculum), 
which might be a desirable standard. Of course, the intention 
of this calculation is only to provide a comparative measure. 

5 The relative “educational burden” of the high birth-rate 
countries is even heavier when it is considered that, owing to the 
presence of large numbers of small children below school age, 
fewer women can make themselves available as teachers than, say, 
in Argentina or Uruguay where women are less engaged with the 
care of children below school age. Actually, a more extensive 
school curriculum, aiming at higher standards has already been 
in effect for a longer period in some of the low birth-rate coun- 
tries as compared with many of the high birth-rate countries, 

57 In that respect, this region is similar to Europe and other 
areas of European settlement. In Asia and Africa, the opposite 
result is observed. 
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Table 21 


MALES PER 100 FEMALES IN THE URBAN AND RURAL 
POPULATIONS OF COUNTRIES OF LATIN AMERICA 
AND SELECTED OTHER COUNTRIES 


Males per 100 
Country Es _ females ] 
4 Urban* Rural* 

Latin America 

ALPEentaa oa 1947 97 120 
CAE a e Es E OS 1952 85 110 
A RI e 1953 96 118 
VENAL 0 RS 1950 99 107 
MEXICO A RS Y 1950 9 103 
BALA es e e 1950 94 111 
E e 1951 86 108 
DEA, a ES 1950 91 104 
VA A A rl O 1950 86 103 
a A 1950 91 103 
COSta Rica... a a 1950 87 107 
NICARAGUA a aio ora 1950 79 108 
A 1950 89 99 
¡A 1940 102 97 
EliSdalivador ada ta 1950 87 105 
Ghatemala. 0 alo as 1950 93 105 
Dominican Republic . 1950 85 106 
Honduras. e O 1950 93 101 
e E A 1950 72 96 
Other countries 

Sweden lt ata a o 1950 93 108 
United tales. .*. is 1950 94 106 
[EIA A O 1951 116 104 
Turkey ul isa A 1950 108 99 
Union of S. Africa 1951 119 93 


A A A A AA PP ARO TDI IICA TR E 

* Urban and rural as defined in each census, except where stated 
otherwise. 

> Urban: municipios of La Paz and Cochabamba. Rural: rest of 
country. 

* Urban: six predominantly urban districts. Rural: rest of country. 

Y Urban: localities with 20000 or more inhabitants. Rural: rest of 
country. 


As the data of table 21 suggest, urban sex ratios are 
usually higher in the more urbanized countries of Latin 
America than in the less urbanized countries, but the 
comparatively high ratios in Argentina, Cuba and Vene- 
zuela are partly due to the effect of international im- 
migration where males predominate. Because of geo- 
graphic features, perhaps, internal migration has had a 
similar effect on the balance of the sexes in the city popu- 
lation of Peru. 

Rural surpluses of males likewise are the greatest in 
some of the most urbanized countries, especially Argen- 


tina, Cuba, Panama and Chile. This is to be expected for 
with a persistent pattern of sex selection in rural-urban 
migration, continued urbanization tends increasingly to 
distort the sex balance in the rural population where the 
number of females is constantly decreasing. Experience 
confirms that this process has generally been at work. 

Greater attraction of women to cities, or greater re- 
tention of men by the countryside, is a feature of social 
mechanisms in the European culture sphere. The opposite 
tendencies prevail in regions of non-European cultures. 
The phenomenon has rarely been studied in much detail. 
In Latin America, it appears that sex selectivity of mi- 
gration already appears at the earliest ages: often more 
children aged 5-9 years are female in the urban popu- 
lation, while more are male in rural areas. More girls 
than boys accompany the group of migrants, mostly 
young adults, in which women are more numerous than 
men. Migrant women, on an average, are younger than mi- 
grant men. From middle age onward, there appears to be 
a net balance of return movements to the country on the 
part of men, but there seem to be no significant return 
movements in the case of women. 

All Latin American countries exhibit nearly the same 
striking difference between urban and rural age com- 
position. Rural areas have comparatively more children 
whereas in urban areas the proportion of young adults is 
much greater. Urban areas also have slightly higher pro- 
portions of middle-aged persons, but not of persons of 
advanced age. In this respect, the big cities differ more 
sharply from rural areas than do the smaller cities and 
towns. In a recent study, data for 18 Latin American 


A Y A 


countries have been assembled from recent censuses, in- 


variably showing the same contrasts.** These data are 
summarized above by means of the unweighted averages 
of the percentages noted in each of the eighteen countries. 

Considering the definitions used in that study, about 
one-quarter of the combined regional population is “ur- 
ban”, while about one-third of the combined “urban” 


population is that of big cities. One can then reconstruct - 


separately the age groupings that would be typical of 
rural areas, the smaller towns and large cities. Such sche- 
matic figures, of course, do not reflect the precise con- 
ditions of any one country. Since, with the definitions 
used, the “rural” population includes towns smaller than 
20 000 inhabitants, it is probable that in the strictly rural 
population, excluding those small towns, the proportion 


58 “Demographic Aspects of Urbanization in Latin America” 


(E/CN.12/URB/18; UNESCO/SS/URB/LA/18), op. cit. The two 


republics not included are Cuba and Uruguay for which, at that 
time, recent census data were not available. 


Table 22 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL, URBAN AND BIG-CITY POPULATION 
IN FOUR BROAD AGE GROUPS 


(Unwelghted averages, based on recent census data of 18 Latin American countries) 


, Under 60 and 
Population 15 15-39 40-59 poda 
Total a A 41.1 39.4 14.0 5.5 
Urbanos a > 34.2 44.9 15.4 5.5 
Big cute de ae e 30.8 46.2 17.6 5.4 


* Defined to coincide so far as available data permit, with the population of localities of 20 000 or 


more inhabitants. 


» Federal District of Mexico, Greater Buenos Aires, Federal District of Brazil, Sáo Paulo, Greater 
Santiago, Bogota, Lima and Caracas Metropolitan Area, 
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of children is even higher, and that of young adults even 
ower, than in the reconstructed percentages shown below. 


Age groups (years) 


Population Under 15 15-39 40-59 60 and over 
ral pee ono 43.5 37.5 13.5 5.5 
¡ledium-size towns . 35.5 44.5 14.5 55 
Marge cities . . . . 30.8 46.2 17.6 5.4 


Such figures — not exactly the same in every country — 
nave important implications for a variety of policy pro- 
olems, including employment, education, vocational train- 
eng, housing, public health, industrial location, etc. City 
populations, with many young adults, would be more 
“active”, economically or otherwise, than rural popu- 
hations, if the partly rural origin of their inhabitants could 
oe disregarded. For instance, for every 10 young adults 
“here are nearly 12 children in the countryside, but less 
¿han 7 children in the large cities. The burdens of educa- 
ion and child care which must be assumed within the cities 
might seem comparatively light. Many migrants, however, 
ome precisely from those regions where these burdens, 
un relation to local resources and manpower, are par- 
icularly heavy. As these migrants swell the urban labour 
¡“orce, 1t is only fair to consider that the cost of education 
Ín rural areas should be borne partly from incomes pro- 
Muced in the cities, in order to raise the qualification of 
nrban manpower. 

At the same time, the need for rural education directed 
owards specifically rural requirements must be given 
'«*«qual consideration. If the persons lost to the countryside 
ire precisely those who have also obtained at least some 
i:ducation, it is to be feared that persons who remain in 
“he country have too little training or other qualifications 
ko become adapted to local economic and social improve- 
'ments. A vicious circle can then result in which the rural 
xxodus becomes its own perpetuating cause. 


lí 


P,. TRENDS IN URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION STRUCTURE 


l 
lt is not sufficient to regard the structures of urban and 
'ural populations from a static point of view. With a 
viven incidence of migration to cities, and with given 


ates of growth in either the rural or the urban popu- 


lation, the structures are apt to change in the course of 
time. Education, apprenticeship or vocational guidance 
are also directed at future manpower needs while existing 
resources must be invested in order eventually to meet 
these requirements. 

In this respect conditions vary from country to country. 
There is need for separate national projections of the 
population by urban and rural segments, with assump- 
tions related to observed demographic trends and also 
to economic opportunities, prospects or programmes. Me- 
thods for such projections are being currently developed 
by the Demographic Centre at Santiago and ECLA and 
ought to become ready for application when the more 
detailed results of new population censuses are available. 

In the population projections for Colombia and Cuba, 
already referred to, the age compositions of urban and 
rural population, respectively, seem apt to change as 
indicated in table 23. 

In both instances, the proportion of children increases 
in urban areas; their relative decrease in rural areas is 
the calculated result of the continued emigration of many 
young women and, in Cuba, also of decreases in rural 
fertility. A considerable ageing is indicated for the rural 
population in both instances, as also for the urban popu- 
lation of Cuba, because of past decreases in birth rates. 
In both countries the sex balance of the urban population 
tends to become more nearly even, while in the rural 
population it becomes more distorted with time. 

It follows that particular sex-age segments, in the urban 
as well as the rural population, can increase at quite 
different rates. For instance, the increase in the popu- 
lation of elementary school age is very rapid in urban 
areas, but quite slow, in comparison, in the rural areas. 
There is also a particularly rapid growth in the segment 
of urban adolescents, or young adults, since these are the 
ages at which numerous additional migrants arrive from 
rural areas. 

The assumption can, of course, be varied to illustrate 
the possible consequences of any different course of events. 
Changes in the trends of urban or rural birth rates, in 
the intensity or the composition of rural-urban migration, 
and in the economic circumstances conditioning them, 
may have a number of different results. The methods and 
assumptions to be used in this context are now under 


Table 23 
COLOMBIA AND CUBA: CHANGES IN SEX AND AGE COMPOSITION OF URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION, 
AS CALCULATED IN POPULATION PROJECTIONS 
PA A A 
Ñ Per cent of population in age groups indicated 


Males per 100 
Year Urban population Rural population females 

Under 15 15-64 65 and over Under 15 15-64 65 an over Urban Rural 
volombia 
MOS. ... 40.3 56.8 2.9 45.5 52.0 20 86 108 
O 42.5 59.1 2.4 46.0 51.0 3.0 88 115 
IU 42.6 55.1 213 43.2 53.0 3.8 91 116 
MB. 42.7 54.9 2.4 42.8 52.2 5.0 93 118 
Juba 
MOI... 29.1 65.1 SP 43.0 93.9 3.5 86 112 
O 30.9 63.8 5.4 40.8 55.8 3.4 88 116 
A 30.6 63.2 6.2 38.0 SEN 4.4 91 la 
1983 30.0 62.9 Uat 35.0 58.9 6.0 95 116 
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intensive study. In addition, a generalized model of urban- 
rural population changes is being constructed in order to 
enable the probable effects of any change in a basic as- 
sumption to be assessed. 

The calculations carried out so far on the rather in- 
flexible assuption of a constant rate of increase in the 
rural population have produced results which are not 
entirely consistent in some details. This is particularly 
true of the age groups most affected by rural-urban mi- 
eration, such as adolescents and young adults. A further 
refinement of method is becoming necessary. 

There are special reasons for focussing attention on 
changes in the population group aged about 15-19 years. 


IV. MANPOWER TRENDS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


1. PERCENTAGE OF MANPOWER IN AGRICULTURE 


Statistics on the economically active population, based 
on censuses taken about 1950 in eighteen Latin American 
countries, Canada and the United States, have recently 
been presented in one publication.** To facilitate a com- 
parison, it is useful to list the countries according to the 
degree of industralization. 

But industralization may mean different things, depend- 
ing on the point of view. From the standpoint of the 
national economy, for instance, the most significant index 
of industrialization is probably the percentage contri- 
bution made by manufacturing to the national income. 
According to the national statistics for 1958 for major 
countries in the region, as assembled by ECLA, Latin 
American countries might be listed by degrees of in- 
dustrialization as follows: 


Percentage of national 
income contributed by 
the manufacturing 
sector (1958 data) 


Brazil 2 
Argentina 23.4 
Mexico 19.8 
Colombia 18.9 
Chile 17 
Peru 16.8 
Ecuador 15.8" 
Venezuela 10.8" 


* Including artisan products. 
* Excluding extraction and processing of petroleum. 


In this list, the structure of manufacturing industry 
may be classified by degree of capital intensity, output 
per worker, or output per unit of capital. There may be 
different degrees of integration among branches of in- 
dustry, or between these and the remainder of the national 
economy. Finally, a greater relative contribution made 
by industry may sometimes reflect the low average in- 
come produced by a large agricultural sector no less 
than the degree of development attained by industry as 
such. 

From the standpoint of the present analysis, which is 
demographic, it would seem more relevant to differenti- 
ate between degrees of industrialization on the basis of 


se Inter- American Statistical Institute, La estructura demográfi- 
ca de las naciones americanas: Análisis estadistico-censal de los 
resultados obtenidos bajo el Programa del Censo de las Américas 
en 1950, Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 2 (Washington, Pan American Union, 
June 1959). 
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Persons of these ages, if well informed and adequately 
trained, might constitute the main source of transitional 
changes in the structure of the labour force according to 
occupation, locality and level of skill. These same persons, 
if frustrated in their search for jobs and earnings of the - 
kind which they had been led to expect, are liable to 
become an important source of social unrest. The exis- - 
tence of proper channels for persons about to enter the | 
labour market may then be of crucial importance, in both 
a positive and a negative sense. Through training and 
guidance, therefore, it become possible not only to avert 
severe social discontent but to undertake more readily a | 
constructive transformation of the economy. 


manpower employment. But the percentage of manpower 
engaged in manufacturing is not in itself a good index, 
for the reasons already mentioned. Also some of the ac- 
tivities carried on in the services sector are industry- 
supporting. The percentage of manpower remaining in 
agriculture, on the other hand, seems to be a more posi- 
tive measure, at least of the extent to which a country: 
is not yet industrialized. The problem of manpower ab- 
sorption, whether in industry or in services, is also more 
closely related to the percentage of manpower still re- 
tained by agriculture. 

In accordance with this criterion, four groups of coun- 
tries will be dealt with in this section. Countries with 60 
per cent or more of their labour force (both sexes) 
engaged in agriculture will be in Group l, those with 
50-60 per cent in Group II, those with 25-50 per cent in 
Group HI, and Canada and the United States, where the 
percentage is even lower, in Group IV. The census data 
refer mainly to 1950 and, in the interim, the relative 
position of some countries — where industrialization has 
been more rapid than in others — may have changed.. 
The countries and percentages of the labour force in 
agriculture are listed below. When the census did not 
relate to 1950, the census year is also indicated. 


Haiti 71.6* Paraguay 53.8. 
Honduras 71.4* Ecuador 53.2, 
Guatemala 68.2 Group II? 55.8 
Nicaragua 67.7 Panama 49.8 
El Salvador 63.1 Cuba (1953), 41.5 

Group P 68.4 Venezuela 41.3 
Brazil 59.6 Chile (1952) 30.1. 
Mexico 57.8 Argentina (1947) 253 
Bolivia ral Group IIP* 37.6 
Dominican Republic 56.5 Canada (1951) 19.0 
Costa Rica 54.7 United States 11.6 
Colombia (1951) 53.9 Group IV? 15.8 


. Adjusted for excessive reporting of women as unpaid family 
, helpers in agriculture (as explained further on). 15 
> Unweighted average for group. 


Actually, in the censuses of Haiti, Honduras and Bo- ' 
livia, 83.2, 83.1 and 71.6 per cent of the reported eco- | 
nomically active population appeared under agriculture. | 
However, as distinct from other countries, large numbers 
ol women were reported under agriculture, as unpaid 
family helpers, a practice which was not followed in 
other American censuses of 1950. A proportionate adjust- 
ment was made in the figures for these three countries 
to obtain more comparable percentages. 

This listing of countries is maintained in some of the 


analyses which follow. In each instance, an unweighted 
group average is calculated for purposes of ready com- 
¡parison. Countries will be excluded from the grouping in 
hose instances where the type of data to be compared 
"was not found available. 


48 LABOUR FORCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 


The percentages of the total population, and of males and 
““emales of all ages, reported as economically active are 
ishown in table 24. 

Apart from minor sources of non-comparability,* the 
liscrepancy in the reporting of economic activity of 
Women in the cases of Haiti, Honduras and Bolivia is 
Feadily apparent. In Haiti, 30.1 per cent of all females 
nad been reported in the status of unpaid family workers, 
and in Bolivia 28.5 per cent; though no equivalent in- 
¡'ormation has been provided for Honduras, it is most 
orobable that the non-comparability there stems from the 
tame source. In no other American country did the pro- 
portion of females reported as unpaid family workers 
»xceed even 2 per cent. Data for females and for total 
»opulation for these three countries were accordingly 
«xcluded from the group averages. 


%% The minimum age for which economic activity was reported 
'uaried, among countries, from 10 to 14 years; unemployed persons 
weeking work and young persons seeking work for the first time 
“rere treated variously in the censuses; in some censuses, activity 
iltatus was determined according to a fixed time period preceding 
“he census date, and in others this was not done. 


Table 24 


P"ERCENTAGES OF TOTAL POPULATION, MALES AND 

¡"EMALES, OF ALL AGES, REPORTED AS ECONOMICALLY 

ILCTIVE IN CENSUSES OF 1950 FOR EIGHTEEN LATIN 

AMERICAN REPUBLICS, poi AND THE UNITED 
STATE 


Country Both sexes Males Females 

A O 56.4* 59.2 53.8* 
Monduras . .... +. 47,3* 52.8 41.8* 
MiRatemala. tas ao in 34.7 59.8 9.0 
Miraraguad. .. ... 3 hefe SL 54.5 8.6 
MESalvador_:. . ... - 35.2 59.3 11.6 
Group 1 33 57.1 9,7” 
ICAZA ERE 0 ds de le 33.0 56.4 9.6 
ICO: este aora 32,4 56.8 8.7 
MOS e 50.3* 58.8 42,2% 
'sominican Republic . . 38.7 64.9 123 
Mistafikica. > pre 34.0 57.6 10.4 
Mlomabia 216 E ate 33.4 54.7 12.4 
AA A 32.9 51.9 14.7 
ME OT e 38.6 55.6 2 
1 Group II 347S EL 12,8* 
MEANS 2 0 35.2 53.3 14.2 
A AAA 33.8 AS) 9.0 
itenezuela . . . . . . +. 33.9 55.0 172 
o AAA 36.9 56.4 18.1 
Mprgentina . . .. ..-. 40.6 63.4 16.6 
Group 1 36.1 57.5 14.0 
da: 00. + 37.9 58.4 16.9 
Mnited States . . . . . 39.7 58.1 21.8 
Group IV 38.8 58.2 19.4 


Not comparable in respect of women reported economically 
active. 

¿Average excluding Haiti and Honduras. 

Average excluding Bolivia. 


As indicated by the group averages, the percentage of 
total population which is economically active rises with 
the degree of industrialization, from 33.7 per cent for the 
least industrialized countries, to 38.8 per cent for 
the highly industrialized countries. The rise in the per- 
centage of economically active males is very slight (from 
57.1 to 58.2). The percentage of economically active 
females rises substantially (from 9.7 to 19.4). These 
observations, however, obscure the effects of substantial 
differences in age composition. As noted in a previous 
chapter, the more industrialized countries are precisely 
the ones where birth rates are comparatively low and 
where the resulting age structure is economically more 
efficient. A different picture emerges when activity rates 
are considered by separate age groups. 

As shown in table 25, male activity rates, age group 
by age group, are highest in the least industrialized coun- 
tries, falling off systematically as the degree of industri- 
alization increases. The decrease is most marked at ages 
15-19 (from 87.7 to 51.6 per cent) and at ages 65 and 
over (from 80.9 to 40.0). But even at ages 35-44, where 
activity rates are invariably highest, there is some de- 
crease, albeit slight (from 98.1 to 95.6 per cent). 

This observation is contrary to the figures shown in 
table 24, but not in contradiction with them. Higher 
activity rates, age by age, compensate in part for the 
less favourable age composition of the least industrialized 
countries. The numerical compensation is incomplete for, 
despite higher specific rates, the over-all activity rates in 
the less industrialized countries nevertheless remain lower. 
The practical compensation is far less complete when it 
is considered that the productive contribution made by 
the additional youngest and oldest workers is, no doubt, 
below average, and that early commencement of eco- 
nomic activity precludes the achievement of adequate 
levels of education and, therefore, of high productive 
efficiency even in the “best” working ages. 

How early does economic activity begin on an average? 
Comparable data are not readily secured, as there are 
variations in the lower age limit for which activities (if 
any) are reported, in the statistical treatment of persons 
doing occasional work while still attending school, or of 
persons seeking work for the first time. In Guatemala, 
44,3 per cent of males aged 10-14 years were reported 
as economically active, as against 1.4 per cent in Canada. 
The group averages for this very early age group are: 
28.2 per cent for group I, 26.4 for group II, 12.1 for 
Group TIT, and 2.0 for Group IV, but the comparison 
is probably vitiated by the variations in definition. 

For females, the specific rates for Haiti and Bolivia 
cannot be compared, because, apparently, a majority of 
housewives, elsewhere not regarded as “economically ac- 
tive”, were returned here as unpaid family helpers. These 
two countries, therefore, had to be omitted from the 
group averages. (See table 26.) 

A comparison of group averages for women aged up 
to 54 years of age shows rises in specific activity rates 
fairly consistent with increases in industrialization; but, 
whereas the rises are considerable as between Groups 1 
and II and Groups II and IV, the rise between Group 
II and Group Ill is hardly significant. At relatively ad- 
vanced ages, women are economically most active in Group 
TI and least active in Group IV. 

There are also differences in the patterns of distribution 
in each group. In the less industrialized countries, young 
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Table 25 


PERCENTAGES OF MALES IN EACH OF SEVERAL AGE GROUPS REPORTED AS ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE IN CENSUSES - 
OF 1950, IN FOURTEEN LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
Age group (years of age) | 
Country 
15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 and over 
: 
A 83.6 95.6 98.6 99.0 98.6 97.1 87.2 
Guatemala... . 90.6 96.6 97.8 97.9 97.2 94.7 73.1 
El Salvador . . . 88.9 95.6 97.1 97.5 95.4 95.4 82.4 
Group 1 87.7 95.9 97.8 98.1 97.1 95.7 80.9 
Brazales 80.6 93.4 96.7 97.9 96.8 92.7 71.8 
Bolivia Mo... 78.9 94.5 98.1 98.3 97.3 94.4 78.8 
Costa Rica . . . 91.1 96.7 98.4 98.6 97.6 94.8 74.0 
Colombia . . . . 84.8 95.4 97.6 99 96.8 92.7 71.8 
Paraguay . .. . 82.7 96.6 98.3 98.3 97.9 95.9 76.5 
Ecpadon et ei ota 80.6 93.0 96.7 97.3 96.9 95.5 86.1 
Group 11 83.1 94.9 97.6 98.0 97.2 94.3 76.5 
Pañamar. 0. 68.3 94.8 97.8 98.2 97.1 89.2 70.0 * 
Cuba Pra 1% 73.2 90.6 94.1 95.3 94.7 89.6 68.8 
Venezuela . . . . 79.3 93.2 95.7 96.1 95.0 90.5 71.9 
EVA 72.2 93.3 97.1 97.2 93.7 88.2 70.2 
Argentina . . . - 76.8 91.0 96.3 97.8 96.4 87.9 51.1 
Group 111 74.0 92.6 96.2 96.9 95.4 89.1 67.7 
Catador! ies. 58.5 92.4 96.4 96.7 94.5 85.7 38.6 
United States . . 44.6 81.9 92.1 94.5 92.0 83.4 41.5 
Group IV 51.6 87.2 94.2 95.6 93.2 84.6 40.0 
women*! (aged 15-19) are most active and activity rates of female economic activity appears at ages 20-24. In the 
fall off fairly consistently with age. In the more industri- United States, a secondary peak appears at ages 35-44, 
alized countries, particularly in North America, the peak presumably as some women, after having cared for their 


pd rod young children, are then able to resume remunerative 
II, 7.6; Group IM, 3.7; Group IV, 0.6. However, for reasons work. 


stated, the comparability of these figures is doubtful. It is probable that in the countries of high birth 
Table 26 


PERCENTAGES OF FEMALES IN EACH OF SEVERAL AGE GROUPS REPORTED AS ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE IN CENSUSES 
OF 1950, IN FOURTEEN LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Age group (years) 


Country Y 
15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 and over 
IE EA 81.2 85.9 85.5 86.6 86.3 81.5 59.0 
Guatemala. . . . 15.8 14.9 13.1 13.9 13.5 12.3 3% 
El Salvador . . . 20.7 20.9 17.4 173 15.9 13.5 10.6 
Group P 18.2 17.9 15.2 15.6 14.7 5 DE 9.6 
Bra ado 23.4 18.9 12.8 10.9 10.1 8.7 5.4 
Bobina AMA 66.9 65.1 65.3 66.3 66.2 36.0 21.8 a 
Costa Rica . . . 22.5 22.6 U7Z 15.7 13.3 9.1 5.6 ME 
Colombia . . . . 23.6 23.9 19.7 19.1 18.0 1 10.3 . 
Paraguay... - 25.8 27.7 24.7 25.5 24.9 19.9 12.5 
Ecuador... . : 33.9 34.9 33.8 35.6 36.6 34.9 28.2 
Group II" 25.8 25.6 21.6 21.4 20.6 17.7 12.4 
Panama o 23.4 29.6 25.2 24.6 20.8 14.8 8.3 
(CUNA o: 10.5 15.9 16.3 16.1 14.4 10.7 6.8 
Venezuela . . . . 22.0 23.5 20.2 19.7 18.2 15.2 10.2 
(hilo 30.0 35.6 29.4 27.6 25.6 21.0 13:2 
Argentina . . . . 36.7 31.3 22.3 21.6 19.5 14.2 7.3 
Group 111 24.5 bt 2d 21.9 19.7 VEDA 9.2 
Ganada' 2 20d 37.9 46.9 24.2 21.8 20.4 14.5 Dil 
United States . . 26.3 43.2 31.8 E 35.0 32.9 23.4 7.8 
Group 1V 32.1 45.0 28.0 28.4 26.6 19.0 64 


* Data do not conform to comparable definition. 
* Excluding Haiti. 
* Excluding Bolivia. 
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rates family obligations prevent women from engaging in 
iÉsconomic activities. Nevertheless, even in those Latin 
American countries whose birth rates are comparatively 
¡ow and whose level of industrialization is comparatively 
advanced (e.g. Cuba, Argentina), female activity rates 
re still rather low, hence the noted discontinuity in the 
ises of group averages in Group II. 

Generally speaking, in agrarian and high-fertility coun- 
ries males begin work early in life and seldom retire 
»efore reaching advanced age while women are not to a 
sreat extent engaged in extradomestic economic activity. 
'n Latin America these features are more pronounced 
¡though some degree of industrial advancement has been 
ichieved and birth rates, in some countries, have fallen 
»ff. Thus, in a regional average, only 14 per cent of all 
zatin American females are economically active, in com- 
»arison with an average of 28 per cent in Asian coun- 
sries. In Asia, 66 per cent of males aged 15-19, and 58 
ber cent of males aged 65 and over, are economically 
i¡ctive; in the average of Latin America, the correspond- 
Ímg percentages are still as high as 77 per cent and 70 
der cent, respectively.*? Differences in definitions and 
vensus concepts may partly account for this, but it is 
“robable also that a traditional pattern of economic ac- 
livity has been preserved in Latin America which lags 
mehind its present economic and social status. 

Later commencement of male economic activity in tech- 
uologically advanced countries corresponds on the whole 
vo a more extended school education, including secondary 
“nd higher education for a significant number of young 
sersons. Earlier cessation of economic activity of males 
'n such countries is conditioned by competitive employ- 
ment practices, retirement funds, and urban and in- 
“Sjustrial conditions which impede the economic activity 
'f older men. However, while spending, on an average, 
awer years of their life-span in actual employment, better 
«ducated workers undoubtedly are more efficient. 

¡The higher level of female economic activity in in- 
bustrial countries is due in part to the greater oppor- 


pl 


'nnity for the productive employment of women in towns 
und in industries, partly to greater social acceptability 
"E their working status, and partly to easier domestic 
'onditions, making smaller claims on the time of women 
1 their household occupations. This greater activity of 
“omen more than compensates for the somewhat reduced 
stivity of men. In some instances, it actually helps to 
“efray the cost of a more complete education of children 
nd young persons. 

It is to be thought that the activity patterns of Latin 
“¿¡merica are moving gradually in such a direction. In 
“articular, the majority of rural migrants of cities are 
pere, hence their activity rates are no doubt rising. 
"his makes it probable that the economically active popu- 
“tion — men and women combined — is growing re- 
Ftively more rapidly in many or most Latin American 
inuntries than is the total population. How much faster 
is growing, or at what rates, would have to be calcu- 
ted in detailed projections, especially when new census 
hata become available. 

Tf the growth of the labour force is indeed more rapid 
han that of the total population, the following effects 
i“quire consideration: 


(a) employment opportunities will be needed at a 


2 These figures were taken from a study being prepared by 
e Population Branch, United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs. 


rate that is higher than that of population increase; 

(b) the dependencey ratio, i.e., the number of depend- 
ents per active person, will tend to decline; 

(c) fewer women will stay at home to give the needed 
care to large numbers of small children although, 
in the circumstances, an increased motivation to 
limit family size might eventually show its effect; 

(d) the ratio of women to men, in the economically 
active population, may increase rather appreciably. 


3. EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


Of 97 million persons in Latin America aged 15 years 
and over in 1950, between 40 and 42 million were esti- 
mated as still illiterate.*% While progress in literacy comes 
mainly through the formal education of children and 
young persons, it is most likely that the absolute number 
of illiterates is still increasing. For instance, in Brazil 
there were 10.4 million literate and 13.3 million ¡lliterate 
adults in 1940, as against 14.9 million literate and 15.2 
million illiterate adults in 1950. In countries with rapid 
population growth, an absolute increase in the number of 
illiterates continues for some time despite progress in the 
average literacy level. 

The 1950 level of adult illiteracy in Latin America, 
about 42-43 per cent, can be compared with 60-65 per 
cent in Asia, but only 7-9 per cent in Europe.** Relative 
to its present status in industrialization and urbanization, 
Latin America's illiteracy rate is rather high. There is 
also a correlation between percentages of adult illiterates 
and manpower engaged in agriculture. (See table 27.) 


$3 UNESCO, World Survey of Education, Vol. 11 (“Primary 
education”), 1958. 


0% Ibid, 
Table 27 


PERCENTAGE OF MANPOWER ENGAGED IN AGRICUL- 
TURE AND OF ILLITERATES AMONG THOSE AGED 
15 YEARS AND OVER, 1950 


PA... ..p.r $ rrrRKRÓRQo0 


C Per cent in Per cent 
cnay agriculture iliterate 
E O) ROS ALO? 89 
A 71.4% 65* 
Guatemala 68.2 71 
Nicaracua a 67.1 62 
ESA 63.1 61 
Group 1 68.4 70 
BEI OS 59.6 51 
Mexico. a e 57.8 43: 
Bola. os rn ale 68 
Dominican Republic. . . . 56.5 57 
Costa Rica e de os 54.7 21 
Colombia 53.9 38 
Parana 53.8 34 
¡Nac a os mo Ó o 5312 44 
Group 11 55.8 44 
Panema ra de 49.8 30 
A E 41.5 22 
Venezacia id 41.3 48 
CAN mi oiaA E ase 30.1 20 
ALSO Ss ae da E 25.2 144 
Group 11 37.6 2 


a, 

a Estimate adjusted for excessive reporting of female unpaid 
family helpers. 

» Ages: 10 and over. 

* Ages: 6 and over. 

4 Ages: 14 and over. 
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Progress in literacy has not been uniform in the course 
of time, as witnessed by percentage literacy rates specific 
for age groups. In 1953, for instance, only 18 per cent 
of the population in the 25-29 year age group in Cuba 
was illiterate, as against 22 per cent for the 15-19 year 
age group, indicating that there had been a reversal in 
educational progress. 

Literacy, 1.e., the mere ability to read and write, is 
closely linked to school enrolment. School enrolment ratios, 
or the percentage of children aged 5-14 years enrolled 
in elementary school, have been assembled by UNESCO, 
showing considerable progress (see table 28).*% While 
elementary school enrolment is not the only road to liter- 
acy — adults can also learn to read and write through 
special courses, or on their own initiative — it is decisive 
for the general literacy of the population. Progress is 
undoubtedly being made in this direction, although it is 
not uniform. 

The school systems of many countries, however, are 
still largely ineffectual in another respect. Often only a 
fraction of those initially enrolled in the first grade even- 
tually complete their elementary schooling. Even smaller 
numbers continue at secondary or vocational schools. De- 
sertions during the school year, failures to move from one 
grade to the next, complete abandonment of further 
education, and the lack of rural schools offering more 
than, say, two or three elementary grades, are among the 
chief causes of wastage. And despite the marked increases 


%2 Ibid.. up to 1954. Ratios for 1956-59 have been calculated 
by ECLA, by relating data supplied by UNESCO to correspond- 
ing population estimates. Since the ratios refer to a 10-year age 
group whereas the official school curriculum is generally one of 
5 to 7 years, the ratios should, ideally, come to approximately from 
50 to 70 per cent, or somewhat more to allow for repetition of 
grade by some pupils. 


Table 28 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT RATIOS PER 100 PERSONS AGED 5-14 YEARS IN 
SIXTEEN LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES AND AVERAGE ANNUAL GAINS IN THE RATIO 


Country 1930-34 1950-54 1956-59 , E 
o 12 20* 24 08 
Honduras y a 137 21 36 0.9 
Guatemala o a 191 23 28 0.4 
ElSalvadon e 14* 33 51 ms de 
Group 1 14% 26 35 0.9 
Brel IA 222 348 44 0.9 
Mexico. 0. o 43 47 50 0.3 
Bola Ue to Ao e 16% 28 38 0.9 
CostafRicae 000. e 40 59! 64 0.9 
Colombia e 26 30 39 0.5 
PRArasuóYya e. 2 a 43 57 12 Lel 
ieuador dea ads Esos e cb 24 425 49 1.0 
Group II 31 4] 51 0.8 
Panama Ne. de a a 38 56 58 0.8 
Caba CAS A e 42) 435 58 0.7 
Venezuela da 28* 43 47 0.7 
E A 50 56 63 0.5 
ATEO Is 53 68 69 0.6 
Group 111 42 03 59 0.7 
EE PPPeMPPpBtP € € II E 
= 1941-43. e s 1950-53, 
» 1952-54, k 1950-52. 
e 1932-34, 1 Average date: 1933. 
1 1934. 3 1944. 
* 1931-33. X 1940-44. 


* Average date: 1935. 
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in gross enrolment no conspicuous progress has been 
made in any of these respects.** 

For instance, among those who have completed at least - 
one school grade, median numbers of school grades com- 
pleted can be calculated from census data in respect of 
various age groups. If this ratio is higher among young 
persons than among an older generation, then the school 
progress, on the part of those enrolled, has improved; 
otherwise it has not. According to certain data,%” such 
improvement as has been registered over the long term 
has been negligible. For those in the 15-24 year age group 
in 1950 who had had at least one grade of schooling, the 
medium number of grades completed was 2.5 in El Sal- 
vador, 2.7 in Nicaragua, 3.1 in Costa Rica, and 3.2 in 
Venezuela; the corresponding figures for those aged 65 
and over — who had been in school before the end of 
the last century — were 2.9, 2.8, 2.8 and 3.0, respectively. ' 

In the light of these observations, two alternatives in the 
use of the inevitably limited school budgets may be con- 
sidered. A budget can be spent on a concentrated effort to 
make school enrolment universally applicable, or on a con- 
centrated effort to improve the educational progress of 
those already enrolled. According to available records, 
school enrolment in most countries has become more 
nearly universal, while the average progress of those 
enrolled has improved little if at all. It is open to question 
whether this type of school policy is the most conducive 


%% This problem was studied intensively at the Santiago De- 
mographic Centre (CELADE) for the purpose of preparing a report 
to the UNESCO/ECLA/OAS Conference on Education and Eco- 
nomic and Social Development to be held at Santiago in March 
1962. 

%7 G. Zakrzewski. “Características educacionales de la población 
en el censo de las Américas de 1950”, Inter-American Training 
Centre for Economic and Financial Studies (CIEF), Santiago, 
Chile, 15 March - 15 June 1958, CLEE/Doc.ref.21. 


1 Average date: 1936. 


lo securing a supply of manpower with the qualifications 
“argently needed for economic and social development. 

“ It is a commonplace that Latin American manpower 
s especially deficient in persons of at least intermediate 
Levels of skill and responsibility. While the supply of such 
personnel is short, the available skill of highly educated 
Bersons (professionals, technicians) cannot be advanta- 
eously used. Nor can a large labour force of low levels 
of skill and education then be advantageously employed 
and supervised. If school policies continue to follow the 
dast trend, there will be an increase in the supply of 
barely literate manpower, but the proportion of those with 
a substantially better education will not be noticeably 
¡arger. 


4. SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LABOUR 
FORCE 


The labour force is classified in census data by branch 
Inf activity, personal occupation and occupational position 
¡(employer, wage-earner, etc.), as well as by cross-tabu- 
tion among these socio-economic characteristics. 

Additional cross-classifications of some economic charac- 
veristic — especially occupations — with educational 
sttainment would be most useful. The educational de- 


ficiencies of the labour force in various categories, as 
well as the educational needs to be met in accordance 
with needs for labour in various categories, might then 
be more directly inferred. Manpower and educational 
projections might then be compared and mutually re- 
conciled, permitting a convergent approach of employ- 
ment policy with educational policy. Unfortunately, data 
permitting linkage between educational and manpower 
characteristics are scarce. 

The occupational, activity and occupational-status clas- 
sifications themselves throw no direct light on employ- 
ment or productivity levels in the particular jobs. While 
most economically active persons are identified in the 
census under the categories provided, it is well known 
that the activities of mumerous persons are intermittent 
and of low productivity. Unemployed persons seeking 
work can be readily defined in the technologically ad- 
vanced countries where most work is performed on a 
labour-contract basis, and when such work is lacking the 
fact is quite obvious. In countries where intermittent 
activity is widespread and where numerous persons try 
to earn a living, however inadequately, by personal ef- 
forts outside the contract system, the concept of unem- 
ployment is rather vague. Nor can there be a clear-cut 
definition of under-employment, except in relation to de- 


Table 29 


PERCENTAGES OF ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION ENGAGED IN EACH OF 
THREE MAIN BRANCHES OF ACTIVITY IN CENSUSES OF 1950 FOR EIGHTEEN 
REPUBLICS OF LATIN AMERICA, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Pa. o»>_-z qq E 5 ig EII KT 


these were of a “secondary” type. 


these were of a “secondary” type. 


these were of a “secondary” type. 
Excluding data for Panama and Venezuela. 


” 


* Excluding data for the Dominican Republic. 
4 Included in “tertiary” are 16.1 per cent reported in unspecified activities; probably, many of 


100 time 10 times 
Country Primary Secondary Tertiary ratio ratio 
(2)/(1) (3)/(2) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

e e Bó e 83.2 5.6 ¡La ñ 20 
Honduras 83.6 6.9 9.5 8 14 
Guatemala 68.4 14.3 AS 21 12 
Nicaraci 68.7 14,2 17d 21 12 
El Salvador 63.4 14,4 A 2 15 
Group I* (IS JLS! 15.4 15 14 
Braz A 60.3 13.5 26.2 0 19 
Mexico: ma 59.0 14,7 26.3 25 18 
Bolivar oe UE diodes 74.8 12.9 DO UA 17 
Dominican Republic. . . + 56.5 9,5* 34.0? 1 36" 
Costaulica ds 54.9 15.9 29.2 29 18 
Colombia rr o 500 16.1 28.4 29 18 
Paraguay nes e 53.9 18.7 27.4 00) 15 
ECUADOR 53.6 21.7 24.7 40 11 
Group II** 58.9 16.2 24.9 28 15 
LE METMEN aro ao te 49.9 9.8% 40.7% 20% 49 
Cuba a pco 42.0 20.3 ES 48 19 
Venezuela, 1. ama 2. 43.9 15 40.22 36" 26* 
Chio e e 34.8 24.7 40.5 71 16 
'ATSENCMA ds 20 27.8 46.5 108 17 
Group III* 34.2 24.3 41.6 71 17 
Canada a a 10 21.0 33.5 45.5 160 14 
United States. Me e 13.1 32.9 54.0 251 16 
Group 1V 17.0 SI 49.8 195 15 


¡E qp.hyPRIIOERCQQ_THR a FBQRQRQROQBA 


2 Data for Haiti, Honduras and Bolivia, included in the group averages, are affected by relatively 
excessive reporting of women in agriculture. 
* Included in “tertiary” are 19.2 per cent reported in unspecified activities; probably, many of 


* Included in “tertiary” are 8.5 per cent reported in unspecified activities; probably, many of 
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sirable numbers of hours worked, or some minimum of 
income earned. For the most part, there is also a dearth 
of this type of statistics. 

In the analyses which follow, characteristics of man- 
power are examined irrespective of sex. This has the 
disadvantage that in Bolivia, Haiti and Honduras in- 
comparably larger numbers of women are included, most 
of them rural housewives. 

The classification by branch of activity is simplified 
when only three sectors are distinguished, namely: 


(a) Primary activities (agriculture, forestry, hunting 
and fishing, mining and quarrying); 

(b) Secondary activities (building, manufacturing in- 
dustries, and public utilities) ; 

(c) Tertiary activities (commerce, transport, storage 
and communications and services). 


Activities of an unspecified character or not otherwise 
defined will be included among the tertiary, since they 
are probably mainly of that type. This has been done in 
table 29, in which all the data are assembled from the 
same source.** 

Since most of the primary activities are agricultural, 
the percentage in primary activities very closely fol- 
lows the order of countries adopted. Corresponding to the 
decrease in primary activities, there is a very systematic 
increase in secondary activities, except in countries with 
high percentages under unspecified activities (the Domi- 
nican Republic, Panama and Venezuela) many of which 
are no doubt of a secondary type. Little systematic change 


0 See footnote 89, 


Table 30 


PERCENTAGES OF ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION BY SELECTED TYPES OF 
OCCUPATIONS IN CENSUSES OF 1950 FOR FOURTEEN REPUBLICS OF LATIN 
AMERICA, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


eo hLEEgDO>mII A 


has taken place in the ratio of tertiary to secondary 
activities. On an average, this ratio is equal in moderately 
industrialized countries (Group 1I) and highly industri- 


| 


alized countries (Group IV), but it is higher in Group 


| 


III. The comparability of the data for the United States 
is also perhaps rather doubtful, as 7.8 per cent of the 
labour force was recorded under unspecified activities 
there. With more nearly comparable criteria, the ratio of 
tertiary to secondary activities may be lower in the United 
States than in some of the less industrialized countries of 
Latin America. It certainly is lower than in Brazil, for 


example, where the category of unspecified activities was 


only 0.3 per cent. 

Roughly speaking, it may be said that, throughout the 
American continent, there are three service workers to 
every two industrial workers, irrespective of the degree 
of industrialization. 

Much has been made of the schemes of Clark and 
others%? in which the rise of service industries in relation 
to general industrialization is well documented. In fact, 
the more complex the industries, the larger their scope 
and the more intricate their inter-relations, the greater 
the need for co-ordinating services such as transport, 
marketing, banking, insurance, etc. Furthermore, a rising 
standard of living can absorb additional consumer serv- 
ice. The comparatively constant proportions between man-- 
ufacturing and services observed in the Americas strongly 
suggest that many of the services in the less industri- 
alized countries are neither industry-supporting nor in-. 


%% Colin Clark, The conditions of economic progress, London, 
1940; Jean Fourastie, Le grand espoir du XXeme siecle, Paris, 
1949. 


Profes- Directors, dio 
Comte sionals and managers Office Sales Aia Service 
y techni- and admi- personnel personnel ' he S workers 
cians nistrators q 
portation 
Honduras. aos 0.9 0.6 1.5 93s 0.9 3.0 
Guatemala... .. . - 16 ness 1.8 3.3 1.2 6.3 
Nicáragna.- . mes > ZA 2.9 LL 12 1.3 7.6 
El Salvador e 17 2.8 2.4 2.0 112 8.8 -. 
Group l 1.6 2.0 2.0 2d 1.2 6.4 
Brazileo 0 a MS te 2.0 3.6 4.1 2 23 5.8 
Bolivar . uña 1 Zed, 16 7 0.9 1 
CostauRica . . ti: > 3.4 535) 4.1 3.8 107 9.8 
Golombia pt + de 2.3 5.7 2.4 17 2.0 10.6 
Paraguay >... MS o 2.4 4.3 Sl 2 1.8 8.1 
CUATE A 1.9 3.8 Zed 2.3 y 1 6.9 
Group II Da 4.0 29 2.6 2.4 8.2" 
Panáma Sal 2.8 4.0 1.8 2.8 10.5 
Coba e 4.4 4.7 qUe 6.3 4.4 8.1 
Venezuela... ...-. 3.3 5.9 3.6 37 3.8 9.4 5 
(AENA 4.4 6.5 7.6 2.6 25 14.2 A 
Group III 4.0 5.0 5.6 3.4 3.4 10.6 hi 
Canadal. IA 7.1 184 12.0 6.4 6.5 9.8 ' 
United States . . . . . 8.2 8.4 11.5 6.5 3.4 10.6 ' 
4 
Group IV 7.6 8.0 11.8 6.4 5.0 10.2 , 


* Apparently not comparably reported. 
> Excluding data for Honduras, 
* Excluding data for Bolivia. 
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dicative of a high standard of living. Much of the Latin 
American under-employment is no doubt to be found 
here. 

The occupational classification under which comparable 
lata have been assembled obscures the fact that levels of 
¿kill or responsibility vary enormously. Some categories, 
hevertheless, are indicative of conditions under varying 
legrees of industrialization. The selected categories, as 
bercentages of the labour force, are brought together in 
able 30. 

Aside from probable sources of non-comparability, all 
he six categories examined show a rise as the dependence 
»m agriculture decreases. As can be gleaned from table 
29, “industrialization”, as measured by percentages of 
secondary employments, in comparison with Group Í, is 
nalf as much again in Group Il, twice as much in Group 
ll, and three times as much in Group IV. The rise in 
»rofessionals and technicians, from 1.6 per cent in Group 
to 7.6 per cent in Group IV, is more than proportionate, 
1s is also the increase in managerial staff. The expansion 
af office personnel is prodigious as industrialization in- 
'reases, and the increase in transport workers is very 
»onsiderable. 

Unfortunately, not much is known quantitatively about 


the composition of the segment described as “service 
workers”. The expansion of this category, from 6.4 per 
cent in Group 1 to 10.6 in Group ÍII, followed by a 
decrease to 10.2 in Group IV, is far less than proportion- 
ate with the rise in ladustrialization: Even in Colombia, 
this segment is as large as in the United States, although, 
as measured in table 30, the United States is twice as 
industrialized. Again it appears that this is a category 
which, in Latin America, is over-stocked by persons who 
have difficulty in finding more regular and remunerative 
employment. In passing, it is worthy of note that the oc- 
cupational “service” sector accounts for over 30 per cent 
of the female labour force in at least these countries: 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Venezuela, and possibly in some others where 
this datum was not found; it is known that many Latin 
American women engage in domestic services. 

The composition of the labour force by occupational 
status is summarized in table 31. As evidenced by foot- 
notes, there are several sources of non-comparability. The 
conclusions are accordingly uncertain. 

There are variations in the reporting of employers, 
possibly as some employed administrators, in their turn, 
engage wage and salary workers at the lower levels. Em- 


Table 31 


PERCENTAGES OF ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION UNDER EACH OCCUPATIONAL STATUS IN CENSUSES OF 1950 
FOR SIXTEEN REPUBLICS OF LATIN AMERICA, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Labour contract status Other status Ratios 
| Country Mies Self- Unpaid 
| Employers salary (1)+(2) E DIOTES ad (2)/(1) (5)/(4) 
| workers pe 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
A us LS 13.8 42.5 41,0* 8 0.96* 
suatemala. . . .. .. 2 40.0 42.7 38.9 18.4 15 0.47 
Micaragua +... 0 13.5 55.0 68.5 25.0 6.5 4 0.25 
Ml Salvador . . . . . . 2.8 55.5 58.3 251 12.9 20 0.50 
| Group IP? 6.3 50.2 56.5 29.9 12.6 8 0.42 
A A 3.6 50.0 53.6 28.1 16.8 14 0.60 
ESICO AO 0.8* 45.9 46.7 40.7 18 87 US 0.29 
AAA 23 30.8 381 14,2 51.9* 13 3.65* 
'Nominican Republic . . 1,4 2 iO 28.9 38.4 13.9 20 0.36 
ESTANCA 0000 elo 10.1 66.5 76.6 10.9 9.5 7 0.87 
Ona . s + o e 10.3 52.5 62.8 23 8.3 5 0.35 
EA SUSY o 1 és 4.9 33.0 37.9 45.4 13.9 7 0.31 
Group II* 6:IS 45.9 51.1 31.1 12.4 8* 0.40 
ETE O A 1.8 37.7 39.5 36.5 15.1 21 0.41 
0 e NE 72.1 24.0 3.9 A 0.14 
BEZUeÍa. 1... ars 3.8 54.0 57.8 23 8.2 14 0.30 
AD A Dal 72.5 74.6 21.6 2.3 35 0.11 
RECHLIDA . 00 s a Le 70.2 85.9 6.8 2.8 4 0.41 
Group 111 2.6* 54.7% 66.0 AE 6.5 JE 0.28 
A 4.3 77.1 81.4 15 3.2 18 0.21 
inited States . . .«.. . e e 75.8 16.0 1.9 E 0.12 
- Group IV 4,38 UAIS 78.6 15.6 2.6 18% 0.17 


'¡Excluding data for Haiti. 

¡Number of reported employers appears non-comparable. 
| Excluding data for Bolivia. 

Excluding data for Mexico as well as Bolivia. 
'Excluding data for Cuba and Argentina. 

¡Canada only. 
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| Relatively excessive number of female family helpers were reported. 
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Table 32 


PERCENTAGES OF SELF-EMPLOYED AMONG THOSE ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE IN EACH MAJOR BRANCH OF ACTIVITIES, 
ACCORDING TO CENSUSES OF 1950 FOR TWELVE REPUBLICS OF LATIN AMERICA, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Agricul- 
ture. for- Mining Manu- 
Cánity estry. and factur- 
ES hunt- quar- ing in- 
ing and rying dustries 
fishing 
DAR AE 44.1 24.4 1.7 
Bl Salyader.- de 28.1 8.6 30.8 
Group 1 36.1 16.5 39.2 
a E A, 34.1 AS E 
Mesical- 24d 52.3 5.1 26.2 
A AE A 9.7 25 36.6 
Ca A os 9.1 25.1 19.9 
Colmbr... < Lom 24.1 26.3 32.9 
Group Il 259 149" 28.9" 
E AA 59.9 30.1 33.1 
CA a dm 29.0 7.0 14.8 
Ventracia . .. - » 42.3 42 27.4 
Cue. A AN 24.2 33 272 
Arena 4.0 0.8 10.7 
Group 1 319 9.] 226 
ER Da o pad e 52.8 10 2.7 
United States . . . 62.3 3.8 44 
Group IV 576 2.4 36 


2 Average excluding Brazil. 
> Average excluding Costa Rica, 


ployers, wage and salary labour taken jointly constitute 
the occupations carried out on the basis of labour con- 
tracts. This socio-economic segment comprises about one- 
half of the labour force in less industrialized countries. 
about two-thirds in countries of Group III, and three- 
quarters or more in North America. However, conditions 
vary considerably among particular countries. At any 
rate, persons working outside the system of contracts 
constitute a larger proportion in the less industrial coun- 
tries than in those where industrialization is far advanced. 

The ratio of wage and salary labour to employers might 
provide an index of the average size of cash-contract 
establishments, if data were comparable. lt is probable 
that the size of establishments tends to increase with in- 
dustrialization. 


Table 33 


UNWEIGHTED GROUP AVERAGES OF PERCENTAGES OF SELF-EMPLOYED AMONG 
THOSE ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE IN EACH MAJOR BRANCH OF ACTIVITY 
IN FOUR GROUPS OF COUNTRIES 


Categories 
Trans- 

port, Actiri- 

Building Commerce Rp Services pas 

munica- defined 

tions 
206 113 18.1 10.2 10 
63 56.1 1.7 60 711 
13.4 66.7 149 81 44 
7 332 153 18.7 16.7 
10.5 63.6 118 121 10 
5.1 58.2 10.6 45 46 
3.4 322 86 48 E 
110 50.2 14.9 83 35.4 
E 47.5 122 7 1598 

19.8 28.4 26.9 7 162 
17.8 415 196 147 63 
13.2 468 302 35 63 
125 45.5 14.9 119 120 
41 113 47 6.1 24 
13,5 347 193 87 86 
11.1 10.4 70 6.9 24 
18.9 19.2 5.4 105 20 
150 148 62 8.7 22 


The ratio of family helpers to self-employed tends to de- 
crease with industrialization. Industry is a source of 
employment for family members who would otherwise be 
helping out in the enterprise of the family head. In ir 
dustrialized countries where birth rates are lower, familie 
are also smaller and there are fewer potential 
helpers. 

There are some limits to under-employment within the 
labour contract system: a labourer would not indefinitely 


amount of productive work for him to do. Under-employ- 
ment can be more frequent among some of the self 
employed and unpaid family assistants, Conditions vary, 
of course, as do the precise criteria applied in nation 
censuses. Nevertheless, it is of interest to Compare the 


Activities Group FF Group IPP Group III" Group IV* 
Agriculture, ete... ... 36.1 259 319 516 
Mining, oia o... 16.5 149 9.1 24 
Manufacturing... . . -. 392 28.9 226 36 
ES a OA e 13.4 75 135 150 
Compernes 66.7 15 347 142 
Transport, eterna 14.9 122 193 62 
o 8 9.7 8.7 2.7 
Usnspecacd 0 he 4.4 S MAS 26 22 


2 Haiti, Honduras, E» Nicaragua and El Salvador. 
ominican Republic, Costa Rica, Colombia, Paraguay and Ecuador. 
7 ¿ Panama, Cuba. Venezuela, Chile and Argentina. 


e Brazil, Mexico, Bolivia, D: 
% Canada and United States. 


percentage of self-employed among the labour force en- 
raged in each major branch of activity, as is done in 
table 32. For more efficient summarization, the group 
'averages are brought together in table 33. 

Comparing the averages of Group I with those of Group 
UEV, rises in percentages of the self-employed, with rising 
Fndustrialization, are noted only in the case of agriculture, 
building and services. Only in agriculture is the rise pro- 
aounced, but here the definition of “self-employed” may 
iwary widely with systems of land tenure, types of crops 

d terrain. The population census, of course, cannot de- 
scribe the diverse structures of agriculture in all their 
complexity. In the case of “services”, it is to be noted 
hat female domestic servants, while not economically 
very productive, nevertheless are salary earners; some 
Mnighly skilled professionals, e.g. doctors and lawyers, on 

he other hand, are self-employed, as are also some 
¡oarbers, bootblacks, etc. 

In all other categories, the percentages of self-employed 
lecline with rising industrialization, although not regu- 
arly in each instance. In the case of mining, the decline 

continuous; here, the cash-contract system does not 
ecome all-embracing until the degree of industrialization 
's quite high; much mining, in some countries, is pro- 
aably still done with small capital equipment. In manu- 

“acturing, the self-employed generally represent the arti- 
jan group although in highly industrialized countries 
ome repair services are also carried on by workers on 
“heir own account; it is worthy of note that this decline 
“s rather slowed down from Group 11 to Group III, but 
iprecipitous between Group III and Group IV; evidently, 
m some Latin American countries, despite considerable 
imdustrialization, many manufacturing jobs are still those 
inf small shops. The same observation can be made for 


lees 


commerce; the very high ratio of self-employed in less 
industrialized countries, is no doubt a significant index 
of under-employment. In transport, the situation is am- 
biguous: the percentage of self-employed rather tends to 
rise with industrialization in Latin America, being high- 
est in Group III, in fact very high as compared with 
North America. As for unspecified activities, the very fact 
that they could not be fully determined by the census 
makes them suspect, but data are scarcely comparable, 
as some censuses have succeeded better than others in 
allocating this miscellaneous group among more definite 
headings. 

Somewhat analogous findings are obtained from cross- 
classifications of manpower by occupation and occupa- 
tional status. Presentation of the data is omitted to save 
space. However, there is much to be said for examination 
of the cross-classification of occupation by branch of in- 
dustry, at least where technical and managerial personnel 
is concerned. Commenting on table 34, steep rises in the 
proportion of technical personnel may be noted in every 
branch of activity as the degree of industrialization ad- 
vances. Agriculture in highly industrialized countries is 
25 times as well provided with technicians as it is in those 
countries which still mainly depend on agriculture. 
Manufacturing is ten times as well staffed with technical 
persons in the industrial countries. Fairly industrialized 
countries in Group III appear to be relatively advanced 
in the technical stafing of mines, but relatively backward 
as regards technicians in transport and in the “services”; 
in these latter respects, they seem hardly better staffed 
than the less industrial countries of Group Il. 

As shown in table 35, managerial and administrative 
personnel increases regularly and steeply in nearly every 
branch of activity as the degree of industrialization ad- 


Table 34 


PROFESSIONALS AND TECHNICIANS PER 1000 PERSONS ECONOMICALLY ENGAGED IN EACH MAJOR BRANCH 
OF ACTIVITY, IN THIRTEEN REPUBLICS OF LATIN AMERICA, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Agriculture, Mini M Transport, 
a ining anufac- e storage Ñ 
Country PS nd and turing Building Commerce and Services 
£ quarrying industries comunica- 
fishing E tions 

E a 0.1 4 13 2 3 1 97 
AA AAA 0.6 17 8 3 8 13 140 
INEREBLUA: ia le e 0.1 11 12 7 T 17 182 
EESRIFAdO 2... 0.1 ña 11 SS 14 5 131 
Group I 0.2 11 11 4 6 9 138 
A 0.1% Ss qe 19 15 4 110* 
A A AA 0.2 31 25 18 5 10 191 
EAS 0.9 5 12 6 8 16 209 
OMR a 0.1 13 8 13 20 10 120 
MO. (A 0,4 9 5 3 Ti 12 148 
Group 11 0.4 142 12 10 1 10 156 
AAA 1.0 17 28 19 14 10 222 
A A K2 16 12 15 14 4 189 
ERC A RATA 0.6 75 26 25 10 10 126 
AS ARAS 4.1 24 21 23 Za 16 140 
Group 111 1.7 33 22 20 15 10 169 
It 3.5 52 16 34 23 17 263 
mted States . . . . . 6.6 37 38 46 22 26 303 
Group IV 5.0 44 27 40 22 22 283 


Includes mining and quarrying. 
Includes building. 

Includes public utilities. 

Not including Brazil, 
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vances, with the notable exception of commerce, where 
the progression is in the reverse order. Again, Group 
III, for its level of industrialization, appears relatively 
backward with respect to transport and “services”. Com- 
merce, as has been noted, may conceal many under- 
employed persons, including the “managers” of small, 
or one-man, businesses; here also, Group III still seems 
relatively over-staffed, as compared with the far more 
efficient organization of commerce in North America. 


5. TRENDS IN THE SECTORAL COMPOSITION OF MANPOWER 


Population censuses with comparable criteria are virtually 
indispensable for the study of detailed manpower trends. 
In many Latin American countries, the 1950 censuses are 
the first in which modern economic definitions were ap- 
plied. The data of one census do not establish a trend 
although in some instances internal structural features 
permit the calculation of a manpower projection. 

Some segments of manpower have also been recorded 
at other dates, in occasional censuses or surveys of in- 
dustrial, commercial or agricultural establishments. But 
the surveys of establishments are not comprehensive and 
inevitably fail to account for large segments of manpower 
not currently working within the statistical units so identi- 
fied. Estimates for residual manpower segments can be 
made consistent with population trends, output, average 
output per worker, or other criteria that have a relative 
inertia. With checks and consistency tests, estimates of 
this type can attain a certain degree of plausibility. This 
kind of effort was the basis of an ECLA study on man- 
power trends in the period of 1945-55.7% However, as 


7% See “Changes in employment structure in Latin America, 
1945-1955”, Economic Bulletin for Latin America, Vol. l, No. 1, 
February 1957. 


Table 35 


MANAGERIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL PER 1000 PERSONS ECONOMICALLY ENGAGED IN EACH MAJOR 
BRANCH OF ACTIVITY, IN THIRTEEN REPUBLICS OF LATIN AMERICA, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Agriculture, 


Countr forestry, E 
y hunting and pe 
ina quarrying 
Guatemala ni a LE 0.3 15 
INTCATHSUA o la 0.1 4 
El Salvador... is: 0.0 16 
Group 1 0.1 12 
Brain cdo % AS io 
CostareRicar oo Ao a 0.3 Zo 
Colombia. e 2.6 17 
Ecuador ad. e le 0.2 21 
Group Il 1.0 az 
Pana dl o OS 0.5 19 
Cobain e A 2.6 49 
Venezuela: 2. une 0.9 20 
A A 1.8 11 
Group Ill 1.4 25 
Ganadar ansia iZ 27 
United States . . . . . 0.9 41 
Group IV 3.0 34 


* Includes mining and quarrying. 
» Includes building. 

* Includes public utilities, 

Y Not including Brazil. 
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more time passes since the latest censuses, such estimates 
become increasingly unreliable. While new population 
census data are expected to be available soon, systematic 
projections from the estimated 1945-1955 series would be 
rather unwarranted by then. 

In the study referred to, it was estimated that, from 
1945 to 1955, the population of the twenty republics in- 
creased from 138 to 174 million, i.e., by 27 per cent. At 
the same time, manpower increased from 47 to 60 million, 
or by 28 per cent, at a rate slightly higher than that of 
the total population. 

The population dependent on agriculture, 79 million 
in 1945 and 90 million in 1955, increased by 14 per cent; 
and the agricultural labour force, 26 million and 30 
million in those two years, increased by 15 per cent. 
These increases were very unevenly distributed among 
countries, negligible in Cuba, Uruguay and Chile, but 
exceeding 25 per cent in Ecuador, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, - 
Paraguay and Guatemala. In the twenty republics com- 
bined, 56 per cent of the labour force was agricultural 
in 1945, and 51 per cent in 1955. It is most probable 
that since 1955 agriculture has come to engage less than 
one-half of the available manpower supply and that Latin - 
America as a whole has ceased to be a “predominantly 
agrarian region”. 

The slow absorption of added manpower in agriculture 
reflected itself in the growth of secondary and tertiary 
occupations. When mining is excluded,'* the secondary 
labour force (manufacturing, building) is calculated at 
8 million in 1945 and 11 million in 1955, an increase 
of 38 per cent; the tertiary labour force (commerce, 
transport, services, and unspecified activities) — 12 mil- 
lion in 1945 and 18 million in 1955 — shows an increase 
of 49 per cent. The ratio of tertiary to secondary oc- 


72 Mining accounted for slightly over half a million jobs, a 
figure that apparently changed little over the ten-year period. 


Transport, 
Manufac- storage 
turing Building Commerce and Services 
industries comunica- 
tions 

10 5 209 20 >. 20 
15 % 563 12 16 

1 4 478 4 8 

9 4 417 12 15 
de 44 333 38 36* 
10 23 334 25 33 
15 24 493 43 66 
25 8 506 38 27 
VES 18 416 36 40 

6 2. 257 Sl 39 

28 23 278 25 35 

9 13 613 50 60 

ON 50 404 24 33 
25 28 388 32 42 
65 53 232 41 81 
86 53 225 74 62 
76 53 228 58 22 


cupations, 15 to 10 in 1945, rose to at least 16 to 10 
by 1955. 

Two periods could be distinguished. During 1945-1950 
secondary occupations increased by 21 per cent and 
tertiary employment by 22 per cent; during 1950-55 
secondary occupations increased by only 14 per cent, and 
tertiary by as much as 27 per cent. A slow-down in the 
expansion of industrial jobs, it appears, caused an ac- 
celerated accumulation of manpower in services. The 
growth of the service sector, then, was disproportionate 
with industrial growth. 

Actually, less than one-half of the manufacturings jobs 
in 1950 were estimated to be of the factory type*?. While 
factory employment increased rapidly in some countries 
— at annual rates approaching 9 or 10 per cent in Mex- 
ico and Venezuela there was a shrinkage, relative if not 
also alsolute, in the production of artisan and cottage 
industries. 

The tentative conclusion was that — despite rises in 
industrial output — the slow growth of employment in 
agriculture, and the limited group of factory-type jobs, 
may have resulted in an accelerated accumulation of 
manpower in positions where under-employment and low 
productivity are known to be prevalent. 

Whether trends of this type have persisted, and whether 
jobs at lowest levels of productivity are indeed growing 
at a disturbingly high rate, remain to be confirmed by 
aew population censuses. The implications for industrial 
oolicy might be serious. Care would have to be taken, 
“or instance, that industrial growth remained consistent 
with an adequate increase in the number of jobs where 
evels of employment and productivity are at least toler- 
able. 

Because of possible implications, the use of new census 
lata for the calculation of manpower projections can 
úcquire much importance. The new censuses, furthermore, 
might provide sampling frameworks for subsequent man- 
»ower surveys carried out on a population (or household) 
vasis, rather than on the basis of identifiable economic 
ostablishments. 


». Á FURTHER REFLECTION ON THE DEMOGRAPHIC PROBLEM 
AS RELATED TO EMPLOYMENT 


The creation of employment of a given type depends 
»n the accumulation of requisite capital. The institution 
“f at least minimal levels of employment among the popu- 
ation at large requires, rather, an allocation of capital 
'esources — whether large or small — among various 
sectors in requisite proportions. The employment problem 
“must be partly attacked by a high over-all rate of eco- 
'omic growth; in other respects, it is also to be reduced 
'Ín terms of balances, reallocations, and the overcoming 
“£ bottlenecks. Particularly in these latter respects, the 
romprehensive — or demographic — study of all sectors 
'f manpower supply is most relevant. 

- Aspects of the general employment problem have been 
mentioned in relation to various population phenomena, 
such as: 

(a) the distribution of population among big cities, 
hi small towns and the countryside; 

-(b) the distribution of the population by high, inter- 
mediate and low levels of educational attainment; 


. 


12 Less than 20 per cent in Ecuador, Haiti and Nicaragua; 
“ore than 55 per cent in Argentina, Venezuela and Uruguay. 


(c) the composition of manpower engaged in highly 
capitalized processes of production, and in pro- 
cesses where moderate, or negligible, amounts of 
capital are brought into use. 


Under each of these aspects, it might appear that the 
middle term is usually the one least developed in Latin 
America. Since relative shortages in one economic sector 
cause a relative redundance in others, the middle term, 
very often, may be precisely the one which causes the 
bottleneck. 

If there are such bottlenecks, population in the rela- 
tively redundant categories can accumulate very rapidly 
indeed while the over-all rate of population growth is high. 
Action aimed at overcoming the bottlenecks, accordingly, 
will have to be taken rapidly. 

There are still other ways in which the rate of popu- 
lation affects the employment situation, namely by: 


(a) the high rate of savings required to produce a 
greater per capita supply of capital; 

(b) the difficulty to effect savings while children are 
numerous and many women must inevitably at- 
tend to their household chores. 


However, even in the employment problem, which may 
well prove to be a thorny one, a high rate of population 
growth can bring some incidental advantages. 

First, there is a strong pressure for innovation and in- 
ventiveness. Though it does not necessarily follow that 
appropriate inventions will be made, the pressure is 
certainly there. Its nature can be illustrated as follows. 

Population models have been calculated in which one 
factor is varied at a time.”* Thus, two populations may 
be compared, one of which has a birth rate of 18 per 
1 000, while the other has one of 38 per 1000, mortality 
conditions being the same in both.”* In the low birth-rate 
population, the entry rate into the labour force — i.e. 
young persons attaining the ages of economic activity — 
is 23.9 per 1000 the rate of departures — deaths or 
retirement from jobs in the working population — is 24.9 
per 1000, and jobs are being vacated at a higher rate 
than they are being applied for; no new jobs would, in 
fact, have to be created for employment purposes. In the 
high birth-rate population, the entry rate into the labour 
force is 39 per 1000, and the departure rate 14.5 per 
1000; accordingly, 39 jobs must be found where only 
14.5 jobs are being vacated by death or retirement; in 
other words, nearly two out of three of the jobs sought 
by the young entrants will have to be new jobs. 

Secondly, as against the need for new jobs, the very 
youthfulness of the labour force in a growing population 
is a factor which gives it great flexibility. The structure 
of a growing economy will have to change substantially 
under any conditions. If jobs of a new type can be cre- 
ated — whether thanks to provision of capital, education, 
guidance, or inventiveness — then the structure of the 
entire economy can be changed at a very rapid rate. 


13 United Nations Population Division, “Les facteurs de varia- 
tion de la population active”, Proceedings of the World Population 
Conference, 1954, (E/CONF.13/415) ; Monographs: Vol. MI. United 
Nations Publication, Sales No.: 1955.X111.8 (Vol. UI), pp. 597-611. 

"+ Birth rates corresponding to gross reproduction rates of 2.5 
and 1.25, respectively. Mortality is represented by an expectation 
of 52.5 years of life at birth. 
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It is the young persons, still on the look-out for new 
jobs, who are most ready to take on occupations which 
differ from those of their fathers, or to move to other 
localities. Older workers, more wedded to a given en- 
vironment, work habits and inter-personal relations, are 
less disposed and less able to effect major changes in 
their personal careers. Provided it can be utilized, the 
high rate of entry in Latin America's youthful working 
population can result in a rapid transformation of the 
economy. It can be readily calculated that only 13 to 25 
years have to pass before the new job entrants, from a 
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certain date onward, come to form the majority of the 
working population.*? 

These potential assets of a rapidly growing population 
may become effective under favourable conditions. How- 
ever, the existing drawbacks are numerous, and the con- 
ditions to be met are problematic. 


15 Assuming a median age of entry into economic activity of 17 
years, and a medium age of about 30-32 years in the economically 
active population, and that little change in age structure will 
occur, 13 to 15 annual generations of job entrants form one-half 
of the working population. Such conditions are approximated in 
some Latin American countries, 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMODITY TRADE BETWEEN LATIN AMERICA 
5 AND THE UNITED STATES 


by David H. Pollock* 


Some of the more important developments characterizing 
sommodity trade between Latin America and the United 
States during two separate periods are measured and 
assessed in this article. The pattern of Latin America's 
axports to the United States during the post-war period 
“rom 1946 to 1960, considered as a whole, is traced 
ariefly in Section Í, emphasis being placed on the sig- 


* Chief, ECLA Washington office. This article is based on an 
uddress to the Conference for Corporation Executives, on Latin 
America, convened at Washington, D. C., in February 1961 by 
he School of Advanced International Studies of the Johns Hop- 
zins University. It expresses the personal views of the author and 
not necessarily those of the ECLA secretariat. 


nificance of movements in quantum and in terms of trade 
and their interaction to shape the pattern of Latin 
America's post-war capacity to finance imports of real 
United States resources. Section 11 reviews developments 
during the past few years and considers the flow of 
commodity trade in both directions in somewhat greater 
detail than in the previous section. The main purpose of 
Section 1Í is to examine certain broad commodity trends, 
to assess the factors that have inhibited the level of inter- 
hemispheric trade activities since 1957 and, in par- 
ticular, to offer a few comments on the significance of 
the slow-down in trade account transactions for the two 
large trading areas concerned. 


I. LATIN AMERICA'S POST-WAR EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES: SOME BASIC TRENDS 


'l. DecLINE 1N LATIN ÁMERICA'S SHARE OF TOTAL UNITED 
STATES IMPORTS: 1946-1960 


Looking back over the fifteen years since the end of 
he Second World War, it is clear that Latin America 
nas not shared proportionately in the very substantial 
s»rrowth trend recorded by total United States imports, 
whether measured in current values or in terms of physi- 
=al quantities. Indeed, as shown in figure 1 and table 1, 
«lthough total United States import values tripled be- 
een 1946 and 1960, those from Latin Ámerica grew 
¡ar less rapidly. As a result, by 1960 Latin America was 
»roviding only 24 per cent of the United States total as 
sompared with 36 per cent in 1946. Measured in terms 
+f quantum the decline in Latin America's share was even 
haore dramatic, dropping from 40 per cent to 22 per cent 
«ver the same period. 


a) Post-war structural developments affecting the quan- 
| tum 


This substantial and continuous weakening of Latin 
»merica's relative position in the United States market 
Las been due both to structural supply and demand de- 
selopments affecting the physical quantities traded, and 
» cyclical price developments that are more recent in 
rigin. On the supply side for example, significant struc- 
mral inroads have been made into Latin America's share 
is a result of direct competition from other primary 
sroducing areas (e.g. African coffee and Middle East 
“rude oil); from indirect local substitutes (raw and 
irocessed United States fruits and juices for bananas, 
md vegetable fats for cocoa butter); from the develop- 
ment of new artificial products (rayon and noncelullosic 
“ynthetics for natural wool, cotton, and hard fibres) ; and 
“om various technological innovations that have served 
»» reduce the quantity of raw materials and fuel inputs 
er unit of final output.* 


+ “One part of the lag has a technological origin and is not in 
ay way limited to North America: it arises from economies in 


Figure I 


RATIO OF UNITED STATES IMPORTS FROM LATIN 
AMERICA TO TOTAL UNITED STATES IMPORTS 


NATURAL SCALE 


38 


35 


CURRENT PRICES 
e e 


25 
1947-49 PRICES * 


1946 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 


raw material use, and its continued impact must be expected to 
keep the rate of increase in commodity absorption trailing behind 
the rate of increase in manufacturing output”; See Commodity 
Survey 1960. (E/CN.13/39) page 3, United Nations Publication, 
Sales No. 1961.11.D.1. 
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Table 1 
UNITED STATES: POST-WAR IMPORTS: WORLD TOTAL AND PROPORTION FROM LATIN AMERICA 


PP uu 


Value? 


(Millions of dollars) 


Quantum* 
(Millions of dollars at 
1947-49 prices) 


Latin Ámerica 


Latin America 


Year 

World 
total Total 
(A) (B) 
IICA IATA 4 942 1 762 
IATA AL: CURAS 5 756 2 168 
VB tl ais e ar 7124 2392 
A ds iS ls 6 622 2 301 
10D ora hise > 8 852 2910 
ENE TIA A 10 967 3 348 
O a ieioacia BRE 1 e 10 717 3411 
LI A RR 10 873 3 442 
IO ae als 10215 3291 
A E 11 384 3 328 
AN ia E 12 615 3 640 
MI AS > 12 982 3764 
o 12 830 3 589 
O as a 1 15 207 3 602 
1960" ESPA E. 14 654 3 529 
1960” First quarter. . . . . 3801 914 
Second quarter. . .. 3 830 947 
Third quarter . . ... 3 543 845 
Fourth quarter . . ... 3475 832 


Source: United States Department of Commerce. 


* General imports; quantum data represent general imports deflated by unit value indexes of imports for consumption. 


> Partly estimated. 


Of equal if not greater importance, moreover, has been 
the persistent structural shift in the pattern of United 
States import demand — away from primary products 
and towards manufactures. In the latter context for in- 
stance, it might be noted that the very substantial post- 
war growth in real disposable United States incomes has 
not served to stimulate per capita consumption levels of 
the more important Latin American food and beverage 
commodities.? On the contrary these have remained at or 
below the levels existing back in the early post-war years. 
Thus by 1957-1959, United States per capita consumption 
of coffee, in terms of weight, was 13.2 per cent lower 
than that recorded in 1947-1949. In the case of cacao 
it was 2.6 per cent lower and for bananas the decline 
was 1.4 per cent. Sugar consumption on a per capita basis 
had increased slightly, but by less than 3 per cent during 
this decade.? 

The same situation, however, has not been typical of 


2 Similarly, the very substantial post-war growth trend in United 
States manufacturing production has not served to stimulate im- 
ports of many Latin American raw materials and intermediate 
products, One reason is that, excluding metallic and non-metallic 
minerals, most of the remaining inputs obtained from Latin 
America have been destined to those United States industries 
whose output trends have not kept pace with manufacturing pro- 
duction as a whole. New output indexes for such United States 
manufacturing branches as woollen textiles, carpets, leather pro- 
ducts, hard fibre ropes and twines, confectionery items and cigars 
have all lagged far behind the aggregate United States index of 
manufacturing production: see Economic Survey of Latin America, 
1957, (E/CN.12/489/Rev.1), page 18 and Table 28; United Na- 
tions Publication, Sales No.: 1958.11.G.1. 

* The National Food Situation, United States Department of 
Agriculture, selected issues. 
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Survey of Latin America 1960, (E/CN.12/565 and Add.1), and 


Percentage World Percentage 
(B:4) total le (E:D) 
(C) (D) (E) (F) 
36 6418 2 554 40 
38 6 053 2 356 39 
33 6791 2 261 33 
35 6622 2 234 34 
33 8 159 2 328 29 
31 8 052 AA Y 28 
32 8 308 2 321 28 
32 8 825 2341 28 
32 8 088 2 044 25 
29 9 043 2 249 25 
29 9778 2411 , 25 
29 10 027 2 480 25 
28 10 413 2510 24 
24 12 539 2704 22 
24 12 088 2715 22 
24 
25 
24 
24 


many other items imported in advanced stages of pro- 
cessing, which have responded very rapidly to the stimu- 
lus of high and rising levels of United States consumer 
incomes. To single out but two important categories of 
such goods, reference should be made to the fact that over 
the past five years alone (1953-1955 to 1959) annual 
United States imports of passenger cars and parts have 
risen from $62 million to $818 million and other con- 
sumer manufactures have increased from $664. million to 
$1 371 million during this brief period.* 
(b) Recent price weaknesses a 

Finally, and superimposed upon these structural sup-. 
ply and demand developments that have been evolving 
throughout the post-war period, a more recent phenomenon 
has been taking place that served to further reduce Latin 
America's share of total United States import values. This 
phenomenon, which has been extensively covered in recent 
literatures,? involves the downward trend recorded by the 
prices of most Latin American primary exports, especially 
since 1954/55, a trend which has not characterized the 
prices of most internationally traded finished manufac- 
tures.* 


* Sir Donald MacDougall, The Dollar Problem: A reappraisal, 
Essays in International Finance, Princeton University, 1960, 
table 13. 

5 See for example International Trade 1959, GATT; Economic 


Commodity Survey, United Nations, selected issues. 

* From 1954 to 1960, the average price of Latin American 
exports to the United States fell by some 20 cent. The average 
price of Latin American imports from the United States rose by 
more than 15 per cent over the same period. 


Viewed as a whole, therefore, the quantum of United 
tates imports from Latin America has grown at a much 
lower rate than the quantum of total United States im- 
orts since 1946. Furthermore, over approximately the 
ast five years, prices for Latin American products enter- 
ng the United States market have deteriorated far more 
han was the case for average United States import prices 
'onsidered as a whole. 


c) The shifting pattern of United States commodity im- 
ports 


The combined effect of these supply, demand and price 
'evelopments on the commodity composition of United 
tates imports is clearly visible from figure II and table 
'. On the one hand this table shows the intensity of the 
hift away from crude materials and foodstuffs. Thus 
vhereas finished manufactures accounted for only about 
me-sixth of all United States imports in 1946-50, their 
hare had risen to more than one-third by 1960. Con- 
ersely, crude materials and foodstuffs which accounted 
or approximately one-half of all United States imports 
a the early post-war years, are now accounting for less 
aan one-third. The second point to be seen from table 2 
elates to the growing momentum of this shift in com- 
10dity composition over the past five years: i.e. whereas 
nished manufactures accounted for 18 per cent of all 
Jnited States imports in 1946-50 and 22 per cent in 1954, 
1e ratio subsequently increased very sharply, reaching 
¡6 per cent by 1960. 

Since, as is well known, Latin American exports to 
ne United States mainly comprise commodities in crude 
»rm, it is therefore clear why the twenty republics in 
iseregate have not faced the dynamic demand stimuli 
nat redounded so advantageously to exporters of goods 
a higher stages of manufactures. It is not surprising 
aat Latin America's share of total United States imports 
uould have fallen between 1946 and 1950 since this 
'eriod coincided with the reincorporation into world trad- 
ag channels of several major areas whose productive 
'apacity had been so adversely affected during the war. 
.That is important, however, is that Latin America's share 
ontinued to drop steadily, and at an accelerated pace, 
“om 1950 to 1960. The offset, of course, was provided 
y those industrial regions whose exportable production 


Figure II 


BROAD COMMODITY COMPOSITION OF TOTAL 
UNITED STATES IMPORTS 
(Percentage of total) 


NATURAL SCALE 


A 


1946 47 48 49 50 5I 52 53 54 55 86 57 58 59 60 


2 1 


1. Crude materials and foodstuffs 
2. Finished manufactured products 
3. Manufactured foodstufís and semimanufactured products 


is heavily weighted by finished manufactures, especially 
Western Europe (whose share of the total rose from 16 
per cent in 1950 to 30 per cent in 1960) and Japan 
(whose corresponding proportion rose from 2 per cent to 
8 per cent). 


Table 2 
TOTAL UNITED STATES IMPORTS*: BY MAIN ECONOMIC CLASSES 


(Percentage of total) 


Manufac- Semi- Finished Total 
Year es be tured manufac-  manufac- (millions 
ale e food- tured tured of 
E stufjs products products dollars) 
B 1949-50 
average . . . . 30.3 18.8 10.7 2) 17.9 6 584 
VOD ir pa 28.2 20.0 10.3 24.3 1702 8 743 
TOS Z AE 27.3 19.2 10.1 23.9 19.5 10 747 
1 o e: 23.6 21.5 10.9 22.6 21.5 10 240 
DA e 24.7 16.3 9.3 24.0 25.7 12 516 
LI al a 27 12 11.8 20.7 30.6 12 734 
A 20.6 12.2 10.7 22.0 34.5 14 994 
TRAS 20.5 11.7 10.6 21 35.8 14 652 


Source: United States Department of Commerce. 


* Imports for consumption, 
> Preliminary. 
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In its various publications, ECLA has long emphasized 
the leading role exerted by a dynamic export sector upon 
the level and pace of Latin America's economic develop- 
ment.” Given this close interrelationship, there are under- 
standable grounds for concern when Latin America is 
confronted with such a steady and substantial decline in 
its share of a market as large as the United States. 


2. STAGNATION IN THE CAPACITY TO IMPORT: 1950-1960 


It is not, however, enough to dwell only upon a de- 
teriorating relative position. A related point of basic im- 
portance involves the extent to which Latin America's 
post-war sales to the United States, in absolute terms, have 
enabled it to obtain fewer or more claims upon real United 
States resources i.e. the purchasing power of its exports 
in relation to its imports. To measure the latter, table 3 
has been prepared, showing Latin America's capacity to 
import as the product of its export quantum multiplied 
by its terms of trade. Since this presentation expresses 
the import capacity as a function of trade transactions, 
the positive or negative impact of net service and capital 
account transactions are excluded by definition. However, 
as is well known, merchandise exports provide by far the 
bulk of Latin America's foreign exchange earnings in the 
United States.* Hence table 3 provides a significant in- 


7 See, for example, the various volumes of the series entitled 
Analyses and Projections of Economic Development; also “Central 
American Post-war Exports to the United States”, Economic 
Bulletin for Latin America, Vol. V, No. 2 (Santiago, November 
1960), pp. 24 et seg, and Raúl Prebisch, “Economic Development 
or Monetary Stability: the False Dilemma”, ibid.. vol. VI, No. 1 
(Santiago, March 1961), pp. 1 et seg. 

$ During the two years 1959-60 for example, Latin American 
exports to the United States, as recorded by the Balance of 
Payments Division of the United States Department of Commerce, 
averaged $3.68 thousand million annually, During the same two 


Table 3 


SELECTED INDEXES OF LATIN AMERICAN-UNITED STATES 
MERCHANDISE TRADE 


(1947 — 1949 = 100) 


Latin Latin Latin 

America's Ámerica s America's 

y export terms of capacity to 

dE quantum to trade with import from 

the United the United the United 

States States States 

(A) (B) (C) 
106 112 83 93 
1 Td 103 94 97 
198 ... 99 100 99 
1949 ... 99 106 105 
LSD 101 134 135 
MIE 100 139 139 
1 105 138 145 
1003 e 103 138 142 
AA 91 153 139 
LID as 99 139 138 
1060 107 136 145 
SAO 110 131 144 
1058 109 124 135 
1 de 118 111 131 
1060 119 107 127 


Source: Columns A and B: United States Department of Com- 
merce. Column C: product of the first two columns. 
2 Estimated on the basis of partial data. 
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100 X a 


against Latin America to the point where, by 1960, the 


Figure INM 


SELECTED INDEXES OF LATIN AMERICAN UNITED 
STATES MERCHANDISE TRADE 


(1947-49 = 100) 


NATURAL SCALE 
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150| 


PA =, 


so 


o 
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1. Latin America capacity to import from the United States 
2. Latin America's export quantum to the United States 
3. Latin America's terms of trade with the United States 


dication of the main trends in Latin America's ability to : 
generate direct claims upon real United States resources : 
throughout the post-war period. | 


(a) Disparate movements in quantum and in terms of 


trade 20 


An examination of figure 1IÍ and table 3 discloses 
some important and disparate trends in the quantum and 
terms of trade headings. The quantum, for its part, has 
moved in the form of a “U” shaped curve — following 
an irregular but persistent downward path through the 
first post-war decade and recovering thereafter. Despite 
the recent upturn however, it was not until 1959 that the 
quantum of Latin American exports to the United States: 
reached, let alone exceeded, the level recorded as far back 
as 1946. The terms of trade, for their part, have followed 
precisely the opposite trajectory: rising sharply from the 
end of the war to 1954 (when they had improved by 
more than 80 per cent) and thereafter turning steadily 


years, Latin America's net receipts of United States capital (pri- 
vate and government) and net receipts of United States capital 
(private and government) and net receipts of unilateral (exclud- 
ing military) transfers averaged $0.65 and $0.16 thousand million 
respectively: See Survey of Current Business, March 1961, page 9. 


rea had witnessed the elimination of all gains from rela- 
Ive price movements that had taken place since 1949. 

The impact of these trends upon the capacity to import 
as been twofold. One lies in the fact that terms of trade 
aovements have been by far the principal instigators of 

ange in the resultant import capacity series. During the 
¡rst ten post-war years, for instance, only the effect of 
narkedly favourable relative prices enabled the import 
apacity to rise by 56 per cent. During the next five 
'ears, similarly, the quantum revival was insufficient to 
ffset the sharper terms of trade deterioration, and hence 
he capacity to import declined by 12 per cent. The 
econd point relates to Latin America's preoccupation 
vith growth, and the stimulus provided by a dynamic 
xport sector for such growth. Given these circumstances, 
t is disturbing to note that, over the decade 1950-60, the 
mport capacity has moved irregularly around a virtually 
tagnant trend line. Of more immediate concern moreover 
3 the fact that, during the five years ending in 1960, a 
radual but persistent downward movement has been 
aking place. 


b) Significance of the trends in import capacity gene- 
rated on commodity account 


What future significance might be attached to these 
'ost-war trends in Latin America's capacity to import as 
lefined above? Since several of the factors leading to 
'ecent price movements in international commodity mar- 
ets have not yet fully run their course (particularly 
wident in the case of such important primary products 
is coffee and petroleum) and in the light of the persistent 
rice increases characterizing international trade in manu- 
actured goods, it is difficult to anticipate any significant 
'ecovery in Latin America's terms of trade, at least dur- 
ag the short run. Should this recovery take place, Latin 
.merica's merchandise account could generate an ex- 
“anding import capacity only by producing a progres- 
s¡vely greater volume of exportable goods. The danger of 
lacing major reliance on the latter approach is however 
wident, given the structural supply and demand develop- 
'¡nents mentioned at the outset of this section and relating 
'aem, on the one hand, to the modest quantum growth 
nat has in fact taken place throughout the post-war period, 
md, on the other, to the serious over-production and 
«¡nventory problems now characterizing several of Latin 
'uamerica's key primary products. 

The seriousness of the impasse briefly traced above can 
“e surmised from the growing volume of recent studies 
“oncerned with such problems. One report, for instance, 
as projected aggregate United States imports from Latin 
:/merica and concluded that until 1965 “they are not 
'"xpected to increase annually by much more than 1 per 
sent, a disappointing performance”.? Some have con- 
“entrated upon individual commodities; in the important 
pps of coffee, for instance, emphasis has been placed on 
ne growing price and inventory disequilibria facing cof- 
se exporters.'” Others have stressed the inroads that 


-* The future of Latin American Exports to the United States 
265 and 1970, National Planning Association (Washington 
260), page 10. 

1 The World Coffee Problem: Present Status of the Industry 
und Future Prospects, International Coffee Agreement, World 
tudy Group, 1960; O. Van Teutem, “Coffee in Latin America: 
me Producers” Problem”, Economic Bulletin for Latin America, 
vol. IV, No. 1 (Santiago, March 1959), pp. 32 et seg.; “Proyec- 
mones mundiales del café” in: El Desarrollo Económico de El 


competing primary producing areas, and substitute items 
such as synthetics, could exert upon Latin America's 
future export outlets. And still others have considered 
the impact of a variety of such myriad problems upon 
Latin America's developmental prospects generally.*? One 
quotation might be noted in this context: 


“The foregoing highlights Latin America's extreme dependence 
on the exports of a few commodities. lt indicates the close 
interrelationship between a high level of exports and high 
level of economic activity in the Latin American countries, It 
shows also that the development of Latin American commodity 
exports has been unsatisfactory for two reasons. In the short- 
run, export earnings — have reflected substantial changes in 
prices —and over the longer-run, volume has shown a disap- 
pointingly slow rate of increase. These appear to be the more 
serious threats in the long-run to the aspirations of the Latin 


American countries to develop their economies rapidly”.** 


(c) Service and capital account transactions and trade 
with areas other than the United States 


Before going on to the next section, reference should 
be made to two points that have not been covered in the 
preceding discussion of Latin America's capacity to im- 
port: (7) the impact of service and capital account trans- 
actions and, (1) Latin America's ability to seek markets 
outside the United States. Regarding the former, it is 
well known that net invisible transactions (including the 
servicing of external debt) will not increase the area's 
import capacity. On the contrary, such transactions will 
in the future, as in the past, continue to be decidedly 
negative and hence will make substantial inroads'* upon 
Latin America's ability to finance imports. Net long-term 
capital receipts, conversely, can provide the twenty re- 
publics with important drawing rights upon United States 
resources. To the extent that capital inflows rise above 
the rather limited levels of the past few years, therefore, 
they will help to offset the stagnant trend in the import 
capacity registered by merchandise exports alone. Re- 
garding the second point, to the extent that Latin America 
succeeds in expanding its exports to other important 
trading regions of the world such as Western Europe, 
Japan and Canada, its over-all capacity to import will be 
correspondingly augmented. Here, however, it can be 
pointed out that in the past five years, Latin America's 
capacity to import from the world as a whole has been 
moving in the same downward direction, although to a 


Salvador (E/CN.12/495/Rev.1), United Nations Publication, Sales 
No. 60.11.G.2, pp. 79-84. 

1 “Latin America's Trade with the Common Market Countries 
of Europe”, Economic Bulletin for Latin America, Vol. TI, No. 1 
(Santiago, March 1958), pp. 9 et seg.; “Imports of Industrial 
Countries from Latin America”, Economic Survey of Latin America 
1957, op. cit. pp. 16 to 26. 

12 See for example Trends in International Trade: Report by 
a Panel of Experts, GATT (Geneva, 1958), and studies entitled 
United States - Latin American Relations, Senate Document No. 
125, August 31, 1960, prepared for the Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate. 

13 International Economic Consultants, “Commodity Problems in 
Latin America” United States - Latin American Relations, op. cit. 

14 See Economic Survey of Latin America 1958, (E/CN.12/498/ 
Rev.1), United Nations Publication, Sales No. 59.11.G.1; Part 1, 
Chapter 111 shows that Latin America's total capacity to import 
was calculated at an annual average of $8.54 thousand million 
during 1957-58. This total was in turn the composite of merchan- 
dise exports ($8.74 thousand million annually); a negative net 
balance on service account (-$1.43 thousand million per annum) ; 
and a positive net balance on capital account ($1.22 thousand 
million annually). 
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lesser extent than has been the case indicated above for 
the United States alone.** 


(d) Other possible courses of action to strengthen the ca 
pacity to import 


In addition to these possibilities, particular attention 
should be given to two other possible courses of action 
to strengthen Latin America's import capacity. These 
were of relatively minor importance during the post-war 
period but offer great promise for the future. One relates 
to Latin America's ability to expand and diversify its 
export structure — by strengthening the price and quality 
characteristics of its traditional primary product exports 


15 From 1950 to 1955, the indexes of Latin America's capacity 
to import from the United States and from the world as a whole 
both rose: by 2 and 3 per cent respectively. From 1955 to 1956 
both increased by an additional 5 per cent. From 1956 to 1960, 
conversely both have declined, i.e. by 8 per cent in the case of 
the United States and by 6 per cent for the world as a whole. 
Thus, over the past half decade, it can be estimated that Latin 
America's capacity to import from countries other than the United 
States has fallen by about 4 per cent. 


II. TRADE BETWEEN LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1957 


1. MOVEMENTS IN THE AGGREGATE 


Table 4 shows some aggregate indexes of Latin American- 
United States trade since 1957. As will be seen from 
that table, three developments stand out in importance. 
The first relates to the sharp deterioration in Latin Ameri- 
ca's terms of trade with the United States. The second 
involves the fact that the dollar value of Latin American 
sales to and its purchases from the United States have 
both fallen steadily and substantially since 1957. And 
finally it will be seen that the cutback in Latin American 
imports from the United States was far greater than the 
reduction in its exports to that market. A few comments 
on each of these three points may now be in order. 
With the exception of only a few years, the average 
prices paid by Latin Americans for their purchases from 
the United States have been rising at a moderate but 
sustained pace for two decades. Since 1957 the annual 
increase has been approximately 1 per cent. The unit 
prices received by Latin America, conversely, which 
rose so noticeably throughout most of the first post-war 


and also by developing new exports, especially those in 
manufactured form.** The other relates to Latin America's 
efforts to reduce its reliance on imported supplies — both 
by enlarging the size and improving the competitive 
status of existing national manufacturing enterprises, and 
simultaneously by offering wider regional market outlets 
to manufacturers by extending the scope of intra- 
Latin American trade through regional integration pro- 
grammes. The progress achieved recently by the Central 
American Integration Programme, and the emergence of 
a Latin American Free-Trade Association are two such 
developments, particularly timely at this critical post-war' 
juncture. Their successful evolution can and must provide 
an important series of incentives for resolving some of the 
problems just discussed. Before proceeding to develop- 
ments in United States-Latin American trade in the last 
two or three years, therefore, the problems that have been 
taking place since the end of the Second World War and 
the prospects that still lie ahead must be kept in per- 
spective. 


19 This is a point that will be mentioned again in a subsequent 
chapter. 


decade, have recently reversed themselves and since 1957 
have fallen at a rate of about 4 per cent annually. The 
cumulative effect of these divergent movements have 
therefore caused Latin America's terms of trade with the 
United States to deteriorate by close to 20 per cent be- 
tween 1957 and 1960 — a deterioration greater than 
that recorded during any other comparable period of the 
past 15 years. This has, as a result, served to bring 
the relative position of Latin America's export and import 
prices back to the level first exceeded prior to the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea. 

As shown in table 4, Latin American exports to the 
United States have, since 1957, risen in terms of 
the physical quantities shipped. However, the growth in 
quantum was, each year, more than offset by a fall 
in average prices per shipment. A different situation has 
characterized recent movements of Latin American im- 
ports from the United States, i.e.. there has been 
decline in both the value and volume of the trade in 
this direction. Obviously a judgement on the significance 
of these respective trends will depend upon an exami- 


Table 4 
INDEXES OF LATIN AMERICAN - UNITED STATES MERCHANDISE TRADE, 1957-60 
(1958 = 100) 
Latin 
Latin American exports to the Latin American imports from Ámerican 
Year United States the United States terms of 
trade with 
Quantity Value Unitvalue Quantity Value Unit value the United 
States 
1957 4 101 106 105 1 112 99 106 
1958... 100 100 100 - 100 100 100 100 
5 108 98 91 85 86 102 90 
1960* 109 98 89 83 85 103 86 


Source: United States Department of Commerce. 


* Partly estimated. 
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Table 5 


THE LEVEL AND BALANCE OF LATIN AMERICAN MERCHANDISE TRADE WITH THE 


UNITED STATES, 1957-60 
(Millions of dollars) 


3 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Latin American exports to the United 

States a Rea o A o e 3764 3 589 3601 3529 
Latin American imports from the United 

States. 21. o ts A o 4.567 4073 3515 3455 

Latin American net trade balance — 803 — 484 SN + 74 


Source: United States Department of Commerce, based on United States general imports from 
Latin American and United States exports (including re-exports but excluding special category 


items) to Latin America. 


“tion of the specific commodities traded. In terms of 
:¡gregates, however, it will be noted that progressively 
¡wer real United States resources have been moving to 
tin America in recent years, and at higher average 
lices, whereas the reverse has been true for the return 
ww of goods. 

In looking finally at the value of the trade under 
wiew, it will be seen that Latin American sales to the 
“nited States fell from $3.76 thousand million in 1957 
- $3.53 thousand million in 1960 — decline of nearly 
per cent. Latin American imports, on the other hand, 
'] much more — from $4.57 to $3.46 thousand million, 
by some 24 per cent. The basic reason for these notice- 
“ly divergent absolute and relative reductions has been 
ttin America's attempt to correct ¡is recent and growing 
'er-all balance of payments disequilibrium, by convert- 
«3 the substantial trade account deficits of earlier years 
-moderate trade accounts surpluses in the more recent 
“st. The developments actually recorded are shown in 
'úle 5. Thus, whereas in 1957 and 1958 Latin America 
dd a net adverse merchandise balance with the United 
ates of close to $800 and $500 million respectively, by 
'59 and 1960 small positive balances in the neighbour- 


United States trade is now taking place at significantly 
lower levels (in 1957 the total trade turnover was $8.33 
thousand million, whereas in 1960 it was only $6.98 
thousand million, even though at a much closer degree 
of over-all balance. 


2. SOME OVER-ALL TRENDS IN THE COMMODITY 
COMPOSITION 


(a) Latin American exports, by broad commodity groups 


In table 6, Latin American exports to the United States 
have been tabulated in two broad groups, one encom- 
passing the products that have traditionally been most 
important in this trade and the other including a variety 
of residual items. 

As will be seen, the main traditional commodities con- 
tinue today, as in the past, to dominate the pattern of 
Latin America's export trade. However, in both absolute 
and relative terms, their dominance appears to be falling. 
Thus these products totalled $3.03 thousand million in 
1957 and $2.86 thousand million in 1960, representing 81 
per cent of all Latin American sales to the United States 


“od of $75 — $85 million were being recorded. The 


hal effect therefore has been that Latin American- 


in the former year but only 74 per cent in the latter. 
The residual items conversely have risen from $0.73 


Table 6 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS FROM LATÍN AMERICA, 1957-60 


(Millions of dollars) 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
Value  Percentage Value  Percentage Value  Percentage Value  Percentage 

Mralbimportsi cacas is, Pl 3764 3589 3 602 3 529 

ss: Excess of entries into customs 

“»warehouses over withdrawals . . . 4 24 104 32 

uals imports for consumption . . . 3761 (100) 3565 (100) 3 498 (100) 3 497 (100) 

' Main traditional commodities . . 3033 ( 81) 2710 (76) OO (74) 2 862 ( 74) 
Foods and beverages” . . . . . 1702 1 586 ( 44) 1511 ( 43) 1 394 ( 40) 
Petroleum and metals* . . . ... 1 259 1 069 ( 30) 990 ( 28) 1 403 ( 32) 
rextlet bres... o e 72 55 (22) 74 (52) 65 (:2) 


All other commoditiest . .... 728 ( 19) 855 ( 24) 923 ( 26) 


'URCE: United States Department of Commerce. 
Raw or green coffee, sugar cane, cacao or cacao beans and bananas. 
rude petroleum, residual fuel oil, non-ferrous metals and ferro-alloys. 
Jnmanufactured wool and hard fibres. 

“or a partial listing of these commodities, see Table 7. 
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Table 7 


UNITED STATES: IMPORTS OF MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FROM LATIN AMERICA, 1957-60 
(Millions of dollars) 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
Iron ore. and concentrates .. . . 2. als. 152 144 168 207 
Meat products and. cattle e 58 134 122 88 
Fish. imeluding ¡shellfish + als te al a iaa 47 52 62 67 
Vegetables and preparations . . . . . +. + + 26 42 33 38 
Textile. Mantutactures Mia al ri 
Tobaceo»and products => a a > 30 30 32 32 
AUVOthers, e ua col reta oa RES 384 422 469 436 
E A A O IO 728 855 923 906 
A A NA A A A RR AZ AS DMI A AA TT RIN AS A A A 
Source: United States Department of Commerce, based on imports for consumption. 


thousand million in 1957 to $0.91 thousand million in 
1960, with their share of the total increasing from 19 per 
cent to 26 per cent respectively. To some extent therefore 
a diversification in Latin America's trade commodity 
composition with the United States has recently been 
taking place. 

(i) Main traditional commodities. Within the category 
of “main traditional commodities”, reductions have taken 
place in the value of most component items since 1957. 
There have been several reasons for this. Of major import- 
ance have been the impact of deteriorating prices, certain 
United States trade restrictions, and competition from 
other areas. In addition, shifts in consumer preferences 
and in industrial technology have been relevant. Coffee 
has been one of the hardest hit by international price 
weaknesses.'” Cacao and crude oil were two other pro- 
ducts with noticeably lower prices since 1957. The in- 
auguration of import quotas on United States imports of 
crude oil, lead and zinc were also significant in lowering 
the import of these three items. As for competition from 
other areas, Latin American cacao, sugar, lead, zinc and 
hard fibres, among others, have lost ground in terms of 
total United States imports of the same items over the 
past few years. 

Separate reference should be made at this point to 
some of the more encouraging developments in United 


17 In 1960 for instance, the United States imported 150 million 
more pounds of Latin American coffee than in 1958 but the value 
of such imports fell by $140 million. 


Table 8 
UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO MAJOR WORLD TRADING AREAS, 1957-60 


States imports of the principal traditional commodities. 
Thus given the continuous changeover in United States 
petroleum refining processes (away from fuel oil and 
towards lighter end products) Latin American shipments 
of residual fuel oil to the United States have been rising, 
in marked contrast to their declining shipments of crude 
oil. Similarly, the revival in United States demand for. 
both domestic and imported supplies of unmanufactured 
wool, and the noticeable firming of prices, have resulted 
in higher Latin American sales of this natural fibre since 
1958, the first reversal in fact of a downward trend that 
had been taking place since 1955. Lastly, United States 
imports of Latin American copper rose sharply in 1960.** 

(ii) The residual commodities. Many of the items in- 
cluded under this heading are relatively recent additions 
to Latin America's export trade, and, as shown in table 
7, several have recorded very dynamic growth rates dur 
ing the past few years. Prominent among them are iro 
ore and concentrates, meat products and cattle, fish (in 
cluding shellfish) and vegetables and preparations. Others, 
while not recording such dynamic trends, have none 
theless done better than many of the main traditional 
commodities; textile manufactures (including bagging) 


31 31 37 38 
| 
| 
| 


18 One important effect of the prolonged 1959 strike, in United: 
States refineries, on recorded United States trade data should be 
noted. During 1959, United States general imports of copper rose 
far more than did imports for consumption, the difference re: 
presenting unrefined copper imported during the strike for ent 
into bonded warehouse, as an available backlog for subsequent 
withdrawal and refining after the strike was over. 


1957 1958 1959 1960 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 

Value of total Value of total Value of total Value of total 
AUÍMAREAS > da a 18.87 100.0 15.82 100.0 15.84 100.0 18.79 100.0 
LatinitAmerica o 4,57 24.2 4.07 20 3.51 22d 3.45 18.4 
Ganadad MM Lo ota 3.91 20.7 3.42 21.6 319 23.6 3.70 19.7 
Western Europe ..... + 5.70 30.2 4.46 28.2 4.50 28.5 6.28 33.4 
Near East. ese e ac 0.41 PLA 0.42 2.7 0,44 2.9 0.48 2.6 
Far East (incl. Oceania) . ZN 17.3 2,41 ¡PEJIRSÓ 2.63 16.4 3.61 19.2 
A 0.68 3.6 0.61 3.9 0.69 4.2 0.76 4.0 
AUROthcrs st a 0.33 77 0.36 2.3 0.36 2 0.50 20 


Source: United States Department of Commerce. 
* Including re-exports, excluding special category exports, 


> Including exports to European dependencies in South America, the USSR, the countries of Eastern Europe and mainland China. 
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Table 9 


LATIN AMERICA'S IMPORTANCE AS A MARKET FOR UNITED STATES EXPORTS,* 1958-60 


1958 1959 1960 

é0) (A) (B) (A) (B) (A) (B) 
Bodstufís and beverages . . . . . . . . . +. 2 223 19.0 2 409 16.0 2 619 13.6 
=xtile fibres and manufactured goods . . . . 1281 13.7 1109 14,9 1699 8.7 
bedible animal and vegetable products . . . . 1329 11.0 1578 10.1 1767 8.7 
¡aca o ddr A 450 26.2 508 22.0 612 17,4 
bn=metallic minerales... e. ee 1 292 ES 1 099 17.0 1108 15.8 
Memicals and products... .........-. 1343 30.0 1476 27.4 1661 24.0 
Metals: tandmanufacturesio a a 1531 27.4 1317 22.6 2.060 14.9 
Michinery.:and vehicles. 1... o. 3... .19 0... 5 292 36.3 5 234 30.1 6 047 26.2 
tiscellaneous (including re-exports) . . . . - 1 082 HDD 1105 20.1 MTRO, 18.5 

E ES ME A cd 15823 2 15838 Dd 18 785 18.4 


All goods 


'DURCE: United States Department of Commerce. 
: Total United States exports (millions of dollars). 
Percentage of United States exports to Latin America. 
Including re-exports, excluding special category items. 
E) 
ud tobacco are two instances where modest increases 
ve been taking place at the time when total United 
zates imports from Latin America were falling. 
| Finally the rest of this miscellaneous category, encom- 
hssing a wide variety of minor valued items have also 
Hen increasing (from $384. million in 1957 to $436 mil- 
lan in 1960). These latter products range widely in type: 
lx., long staple cotton, inedible oils and oilseeds, leather 
lad products, molasses, exotic fruits, tanning extract, 
Hrbs and spices, and many other specialized items. 
In analysing the significance of all “residual com- 
lodities”” taken together, two points should be noted. 
pst, as mentioned earlier, they have been increasing in 
[Plue whereas the traditional items have, in aggregate, 
ken falling. To that extent therefore they have enabled 
lkene commodity diversification to take place in Latin 
'merican exports to the United States. The second point 
l-that, with only a few exceptions, these increases have 


been the result of products exported in primary or semi- 
processed form. Latin American “residual” exports in 
advanced stages of manufacture, conversely, have not yet 
been of any relevance in so far as the United States 
market is concerned. 


(b) United States exports, by broad economic categories 


In 1957, United States exports to the world as a whole 
totalled $18.9 thousand million. In 1958 and 1959 they 
dropped to $15.8 thousand million, and in 1960 recovered 
sharply again to $18.8 thousand million. Despite this 
over-all pattern of abrupt decline and recovery, however, 
United States sales to Latin America fell steadily during 
each of the four years mentioned. Indeed as shown in 
table 8, Latin America was the only major world mar- 
ket in which a persistently downward trend was recorded 
by United States exports. Expressed in constant prices, in 


ZHANGES IN THE COMMODITY COMPOSITION OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO LATIN AMERICA: 1958 TO 1960* 


l 
| Table 10 
| 
| 
1 


1958 1959 1960 

| (A) (B) (A) (B) (A) (B) 
hodstufís andibeverazesia o le 428 10.5 388 11.0 355 10.3 
Ifxtile fibres and manufactures . .....--. 176 4.3 165 4.7 147 4.3 
SE Dota ts as o a AS oe ( 604) ( 14.8) (550) (MUSEE (502) (14.5) 
l-dible animal and vegetable products . . . . 146 3.6 159 4.6 154 4.5 
lala 118 2.9 112 Saz 107 dl 
Mco o tio dea de 00 da ( 264) (0-3) (LIZ) (MES) ( 261) (O) 
Miemetallic minerals 3. 21... sj... 223 SO 188 5.4 175 5.1 
Memicals and products... a 403 9.9 404 11.6 399 ¿ÉS 
AAA REAGAN ( 626) (15.4) ( 592) ( 17.0) ( 574) ( 16.6) 
Aitals and manufactures . . ..... ... 420 10.3 298 8.5 306 8.9 
Mchinery and vehicles... .. 2.20. . 1919 47. 1578 44.7 1 586 45.9 
SOLO A ao ds ad (2.339) ( 57.4) (1859) (1532) (1 892) ( 54.8) 
“scellaneous (including re-exports) . . . . + 240 09 224 6.2 226 6.5 
1411 UDS INIA DRAE AE TOO ENE 4073 100.0 3515 100.0 3 455 100.0 


ll 


horceE: United States Department of Commerce. 
Emcluding re-exports, excluding special category items. 
United States exports to Latin America (millions of dollars). 


| Percentage of total United States exports to Latin America. 
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1960 the total to Latin America was some 10 per cent 
lower than that recorded as far back as 1947-1949. 

As a result of the above, Latin America's share of the 
total fell from 24.2 per cent in 1957 to 18.4 per cent in 
1960. Nonetheless, the region continues to be one of the 
largest markets for the United States, ranking next to 
Western Europe and higher than Canada during the 
average period 1957-1960, Moreover, as seen in table 9, 
the importance of Latin America for several specific items 
is far higher than that indicated by the total. This is 
particularly true for manufactures, especially capital goods 
and some intermediate products. The category of “ma- 
chinery and vehicles” is one very pertinent case in point 
¡.e., this category alone has recently been accounting for 
approximately one-third of total United States exports and 
in turn between 26-36 cents out of each dollar received 
from United States exports of commercial (non-military) 
machinery and vehicles have come from Latin America. 
Similarly, Latin America has recently provided 24-30 
cents out of each dollar's worth of United States chemical 
exports, and 15-27 cents in the case of metals and manu- 
factures. Conversely Latin America has been taking much 


Table 11 


UNITED STATES: EXPORTS TO LATIN AMERICA OF METALS AND MANUFACTURES, 
AND MACHINERY AND VEHICLES: 1958 AND 1960* 


(Millions of dollars) 


nn 


A. Metals and manufactures: total . . . 
1. Iron and steel-making raw materi- 
als (chiefly serap) . ..... + 

2. Iron and acolicar products (ex- 
cluding pig iron and scrap) . . . 

3. Non-ferrous metals and ferroalloys 
(including serap).. . . 10. 

4, Metal manufactures . . . . . +. + 


B. Machinery «e vehicles: total . . . . . 
1. Machinery: sub-total . . . . . . +. 


Ca) Electrica di a aos 
(5) Indra O e 
Power generating machinery 
Construction, excavation and 


A LO 
Metalworking and machine 
A O OS 
Textile, sewing and shoe ma- 
COCINA o il al 
Service industry and other 
industrial machinery . . + 


(c) Office machines and parts . . 
(d) Agricultural machines and im- 

Plements + de dl 0 cos 
(e) Tractors, parts and accessories 


2. Transport vehicles: sub-total . . . 


(a) Motor trucks, buses, passenger 

CATS, ARQ parts. y Ela 
(b) Railway equipment . .... + 
(e) Cilia “arrcrattinos co cdls e 
(d) Others: mainly watercraft . . 


All items listed: total . . . . 


¡E Eg OOOO EE E Eg gggD gg gPE;gIgI 


Source: United States Department of Commerce. 
2 Including re-exports, excluding special category items. 
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lower proportions of total United States exports of non- 
durable consumer goods, fuels and lubricants, and certain 
intermediate products. 

In table 10 the broad commodity composition of 
United States exports to Latin America since 1958 is 
listed. From that year to 1960, United States sales fell 
by over 600 million dollars, with every group declining 
in absolute terms. Of particular interest, however, have 
been the changing proportions of the main categories 
listed. The principal non-durable consumer goods (foods, 
beverages and textile items) retained virtually the same 
share of total in each year, i.e., some 15 per cent. The 
main primary and intermediate products (inedible animal 
and vegetable products, wood and paper, fuels and lubri- 
cants, and chemicals and products) increased their share 
from 22 to 24 per cent. Thus it follows that machinery 
and vehicles, and metals plus their manufactures (which 
include the bulk of United States capital goods exports to 
Latin America.*?) were the only major categories that 
fell in relative importance: i.e., from over 57 per cen 


1% Less than 10 per cent of the total of these combined headin 
represented household durable appliances in 1959.. 


Change from 
1958 1960 1958 to 1960 
Value Válie ? ¿EPS 
age 
420 306 —114 —24 
E 16 
186 142 
37 40 
185 107 
1919 1 586 SEBES A 
1 221 1010 PAM! 1170 
313 222 
758 627 
ed 60 » 
243 211 
103 73 
27 33 
308 249 
28 29 
25 2 
86 97 
698 576 Pdo 4 
452 431 
64 65 
- 130- 50 
53 30 
2339 1 892 —447 —Y 60 


» less than 55 per cent. In short these two categories alone 
tcounted for by far the majority ($447 million) of the 
vtal drop ($618 million) in United States exports to 
iatin America between 1958 and 1960. 

Because of their substantial magnitudes and economic 
mportance, machinery and vehicles, and metals plus 
tanufactures are detailed in table 11. As will be seen, 
lie over-all $447 million decline was spread over every 
apital good of significance. Thus, metals and manu- 
actures fell by $114 million; machinery by $211 million 
1d transport vehicles by $122 million. For each of these 
aree groups the reductions were in the order of 17-24 
'Ér cent. For all of them taken together the reduction 
“as just under 20 per cent. 

- The above-mentioned capital goods items hold special 
¿gnificance in the trade under discussion for three main 
sasons: (a) they comprise by far the largest group of 
-nited States exports to Latin America, typically more 
uan half of the total; (b) they alone have tended in 
“cent years to account for most of the export declines 
nat did take place, and (c) as is well known, capital goods 
troduction is still relatively small in most Latin American 
puntries and the United States has long been the princi- 
al source of the area's annual imports of investments 
»ods — approximately three-fourths in the last few 
ars. Thus the sharp drop taking place during the period 
mder review means that there were correspondingly large 
«tbacks in recent increments to Latin America's stock of 
')mestic fixed investments.? 

- The reasons why capital goods accounted for most of 
“e reduction in Latin American purchases might be 
mted. For one thing, Latin America's rapidly burgeon- 
ig manufacturing sector, producing mainly for local 
«nsumption, has heightened the area's reliance upon im- 
»rted intermediate products for domestic industrial trans- 
«1mation. For such goods, therefore, only a small margin 
m be cut without a corresponding cutback occurring in 
Hternal production and employment levels. Secondly, im- 


Ñ 
29 Although Latin American imports of capital goods were better 
stained from third areas, their modest increases were far below 
sat was needed to offset the very substantial and continued 
q from the quantitatively far more important United States 
plies. 


ported consumer goods have been closely controlled in 
recent years to the point where the margin of “non- 
essentials” has also become comparatively small. Thus, 
since there is relatively little room for a further com- 
pression of consumer and intermediate goods imports, and 
since such a large proportion of Latin America's total 
imports from the United States are represented by capital 
goods, the latter are certain to be affected when the need 
to conserve scarce foreign exchange becomes urgent, as 
has been the case over the past three or four years. 
Finally, investment activity in Latin America is closely 
linked to developments in the area's export sector. When 
the latter is depressed, general economic activity and thus 
savings and demand tend also to be depressed, which in 
turn inhibits both the incentive and the ability to invest 
in imported capital equipment. 

Before leaving this review of recent trends in United 
States exports to Latin America, one final point should 
be noted. Latin America's gold reserves and dollar hold- 
ings have fallen steadily in recent years, i.e., from $4.6 
thousand million in 1957 to $3.7 thousand million by the 
end of 1960. As will be seen from table 12, Latin 
America was the only major world trading area losing 
gold and dollars each year since 1957. Thus, since the 
region has not been able to obtain more foreign exchange 
by expanding its exports to the United States, conser- 
vation of available reserves has been attempted by sub- 
stantial reduction in its purchases from the United States. 
Clearly, a continuation of this recent development would 
be disadvantageous for both of the two trading partners 
involved. As previously noted, machinery and metals com- 
prise a very large share of total United States exports 
and so to the extent that Latin America further reduces 
such purchases, this reduction would serve to place ad- 
ditional pressures on the United States balance of pay- 
ments — already showing substantial deficits since 1958. 
On the other hand, since over half of Latin American 
purchases from the United States are capital goods, ad- 
ditional declines in these goods would contribute further 
to the slow-down in Latin America's pace of internal 
economic activity that has been so evident over the past 
few years. 


Table 12 


ESTIMATED GOLD RESERVES AND DOLLAR HOLDINGS," 1957-60 


(Thousand million dollars, end of period) 
AAA A AE TA A A A A A 


and mainland China. 


1958 1959 1960 
LatinsAmencaolo es E 4.6 4,1 4.0 3 
Western Europe ES 17.8 21.6 23 ol 26.8 
Canada o a ds 3.2 3.4 3.6 4.2 
STA AA 2.9 SA 4.0 4.5 
International agencies”... . ... 2.9 3.4 6.2 8.2 
ATL Others TA 12 1,3 11 1.3 

A A SN 32.6 36.6 42.4 48.7 

Sterlinerarea o id ds 4.2 157 l SE 6.6 


E E 


Source: Board of Governors of The Federal Reserve System. 

2 Including gold, short term dollar holdings, and United States Government bonds and notes. 

> 1960 includes also the Inter-American Development Bank. ' 

e Totals may not balance due to rounding. Excluding the USSR, the countries of Eastern Europe 


Y Sterling nations are included in their geographic areas. 
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MI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. 1946-1960: SOME BASIC TRENDS 


By 1960, Latin America's share of total United States 
imports had fallen to its lowest point since the end of 
the Second World War, with one of the more important 
circumstances contributing to this development being the 
fact that United States import demand was so much larger 
for finished manufactures than for many of the tra- 
ditional primary products long comprising the bulk of 
Latin America's export trade. 

Dividing the post-war years into two main periods, it 
will be noted that the first decade was marked by a small 
decline in the quantum of Latin American exports to the 
United States, and by a very substantial improvement in 
the corresponding terms of trade. Solely as a result of the 
latter, Latin America's capacity to import (as generated 
directly by its merchandise sales to the United States) 
rose by almost one half during the decade following 1946. 
Subsequently, however, the reverse has been taking place, 
again with relative price trends being the key determin- 
ing variable; i.e., a quantum revival was offset by a 
much sharper deterioration in the terms of trade. By 
1960, as a result, the import capacity had returned to a 
level first surpassed back in 1950. Moreover, and as at- 
tested by numerous recent studies on these developments, 
the prospects seem slight for any noticeable import ca- 
pacity improvement occurring through commodity trans- 
actions, at least in the short run, both because terms of 
trade for primary products generally are still in a de- 
pressed post-war phase, and because any significant quan- 
tum revival is doubtful for most of Latin America's 
principal mineral and agricultural export items. 


2. THE PAST FEW YEARS 


Since 1957, the value of Latin American exports to the 
United States has stagnated. Within this stagnating pla- 
teau two interrelated but divergent trends have been 
evolving. One is the fact that a rising volume of Latin 
American exports has been more than offset by declining 
prices. Indeed, the region's unit prices and hence its 
terms of trade have recently been undergoing the sharpest 
deterioration of the entire post-war period. Secondly, the 
period since 1957 was marked by a new phenomenon in 
which Latin America's main traditional exports have in 
general recorded a disappointing performance, falling in 
both absolute and relative terms, while simultaneously 
many new and seemingly more growth-prone exports have 
increased in importance. Although these more dynamic 
items have served to broaden somewhat the commodity 
composition of Latin America's exports to the United 
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States, this has not resulted from expanded sale of goods 
in manufactured form. 
Over the past few years, Latin American purchases 
from the United States have declined much more sharply 
than their sales to that country. Indeed, Latin America 
was the only important world market to which United 
States export have fallen off continuously since 1957. One 
reason for this development lies in the fact that Latin 
America's capacity to finance imports, as generated from 
its merchandise exports, has declined. Another contribut- 
ing factor has been Latin America's balance of payments 
debits resulting from net transactions on non-merchandise 
account. In any event, the basic problem for the regio 
has been to husband its depleted gold reserves and dollar 
holdings. Since its traditional exports to the United States 
have not been growing, the area has attempted to expand' 
and diversify new types of exports. Much more im- 
portant still, it has sought to stem its reserve outflows by 
reducing imports from the United States. Almost ex- 
clusively as a result of these import cuts, Latin Ámerica 
has shifted from trade account deficits totalling $1.3 
thousand million in 1957-58 to surpluses totalling some 
$0.16 thousand million in 1959-60. 


3. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRECEDING DEVELOPMENTS 


The developments referred to above brought with them 
three concurrent circumstances that were disadvantageous 
to both of the regions involved. On the one hand, they took 
place at the cost of a steadily declining level of tota 
trade, i.e., the combined export and import totals have 
fallen from $8.3 thousand million in 1957 to $7.7 thou 
sand million in 1958, $7.1 thousand million in 1959 and 
only $6.9 thousand million in 1960. Secondly, Latin 
America has been the second largest United States ex: 
port market in recent years and when its purchases des 
cline as substantially as they have been doing, Latin 
America's resultant trade surpluses add directly to th 
growing deficits recorded by the United States balance 
of payments with the world as a whole. Lastly, for the 
several reasons outlined elsewhere in this article, it was 
shown that most of the recent cutback in United States 
sales to Latin America involved capital goods. The great 
majority of Latin America's capital goods imports origl 
nate in the United States and such goods still provide a 
critical proportion of the annual net addition to Lati 
America's stock of fixed domestic investment. Thus, 
long as these recent developments are allowed to persist, 
it follows that Latin America's pace of internal capital 
ization will continue to be inhibited, with undoubted 
repercussions upon its levels of domestic output, employ: 
ments and economic development in general. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR IN ECUADOR* 


» 


1 order to become acquainted with the various problems 
- agriculture in Ecuador, it is important to study the 
roductivity of the factors of production, which finds its 
'earest expression in the gross product or value added 
2r unit of land, capital and labour. 
' The conclusions reached in the present study make it 
sain that agriculture in Ecuador is still in the early 
“ages of development. The productivity of labour is very 
ww, a deficiency which is intensified in farming for 
»mestic consumption and becomes still more marked in 
ue livestock sector. Land yields are equally modest, and 
"flect the limitations of technological development, which 
'e even more serious in stock farming. Capital formation 
y the sector is inadequate,and most of the investment 
»es into soil improvement, animal inventories and hous- 
yg. Investment in operating capital or other improve- 
wents calculated to promote the more efficient utilization 
' land and labour is very small. 
_In the ensuing pages the use of the main factors of 
»oduction will be discussed in some detail. The analysis 
llates to the agricultural sector in general and to three 
its branches in particular, namely, agriculture for ex- 
»rt (coffee, cacao and bananas), crop farming for do- 
'sstic consumption and livestock production. 


'* The present article summarizes the results of a survey carried 
: some time ago by an agricultural economist of the ECLA 
boretariat in co-operation with the “Junta Nacional de Planifica- 
Fan y Coordinación Económica” of Ecuador. Apart from the interest 
fut this study may have in itself, owing to the special charac- 
I'stics of Ecuadorian agriculture, it has been thought useful to 
lude it in this issue of the Bulletin for the contribution that 
ismight make, from a methodological point of view, to the 
Mlertaking of similar studies in the future. 


Value of agricultural production at farm level . 
Deduction for materials and services . . . . . 


A. Materials: 


Fertilizers and soil ameliorators . . . . 
¡Aniural tec. 10 OI e os Eo 
Animal vaccines and medicaments. . . 
Euelstand lubricanis a 
Containers and packing materials. . . 


Mantenance e Lo 
Interest and commissions on loans. . . 


Value added (gross product) ....... +... 


SOURCES: See annex. 


B. Payment for services rendered by other sectors 


1. INPUTS IN THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 


The amount of inputs or intermediate products used 
is a highly significant indicator of the degree of agri- 
cultural development. Technical progress is linked to 
important changes in methods of work and in the oper- 
ational resources at the farmers” disposal. In the initial 
phases of development, seed is almost the only material 
used in crop farming, livestock feeds on natural vege- 
tation and capital is represented by small and rudi- 
mentary hand tools. In such circumstances, the inputs 
used are minimal, and, in contrast, the proportion of 
manpower employed per unit of area and of yield is 
very high. The productivity of land and labour is ex- 
tremely low. With the development of more advanced 
techniques begins the spread of diversified forms of trac- 
tion, application of fertilizers, soil conservation practices, 
animal and plant pest and disease control, use of im- 
proved seed, better herd management systems, etc. These 
innovations imply the gradual replacement of manpower 
by machinery and other inputs produced outside the 
sector, or, in other words, the initiation of a process of 
exchange between the agricultural sector and the other 
sectors of the economy which improves the productivity 
of all the factors of production. 

The amount and structure of inputs in Ecuadorian agri- 
culture betray great technical backwardness. In 1955, 
inputs represented 13 per cent of the value of production 
at farm level. Of the inputs in question, 53 per cent com- 
prised materials supplied by the agricultural sector itself 
(seed and animal feeds), and 47 per cent was constituted 
by materials and services purchased from outside the 
sector (see table 1). 


Table 1 


ECUADOR: DETERMINATION OF VALUE ADDED (GROSS PRODUCT) IN THE 
AGRICULTURAL SECTOR, 1955 


(Millions of sucres) 


4 052 
543 
290 


118 


135 


3509 
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Table 2 


VALUE ADDED IN THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 
Y FACTOR COSTS, 1955 

(Millions of sucres) 
PP. 
Income of the factors of production in the sector 


ECUADOR: BREAK-DOWN ye 


A. 


(1) Salaries and wages 
(2) Entrepreneurs” profits 


las) 


. Depreciation costs 


> Ms MS, e e, e e 


O 


ect, Laxatiom:. ear E e 


WVameraddedcs elides rs => 
"Lotal mputs. 1. da a as ss 


Value of production 


ón 


SOURCE: See annex. 


The principal inputs are seed and animal feeds (the 
latter consisting almost entirely of bananas and plan- 
tains), since in the year under discussion they represented 
21 and 35 per cent, respectively, of total inputs. In con- 
trast, other elements indicative of technically advanced 
farm practices calculated to maintain or improve the 
fertility of the soil, protect plants and animals from pests 
and diseases, provide traction, etc., are of little im- 
portance. Fertilizers, for example, constituted barely 4 
per cent of all inputs; animal medicaments and vaccines, 
less than 1 per cent; fuels and lubricants, 3 per cent; and 
capital maintenance, 13 per cent. 

In the last few years, however, the use of specific inputs 
has become more widespread, and this may mean that a 
process of technological improvement has set in. Thus, 
the past decade witnessed a considerable intensification 
both in the application of fertilizers, the volume of which 
increased 40 times over, and in the administration of 
animal medicaments and vaccines, which doubled. 


2. VALUE ADDED IN THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 


Agriculture is the most important sector of production 
in the Ecuadorian economy. In 1955, it accounted for 
32 per cent of the gross national product, while manu- 
facturing industry contributed only 18 per cent; the 
extractive industries, 2 per cent; construction, 3 per cent; 
transport, 5 per cent; and services in general, 41 per cent. 

The value added or gross product is broken down by 
salaries and wages, ground rent, entrepreneurs” profits, 


Table 3 


ECUADOR: VALUE OF PRODUCTION, VALUE OF INPUTS AND GROSS PRODUCT 
IN THE MAIN BRANCHES OF THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR, 1955 


(Millions of sucres) 
II (0 Kg ía 


3 228 


MECO LA 


payment of indirect taxes and depreciation of capital. 
Where the technical level of agriculture is low and equip- 
ment is lacking, as in Ecuador, labour inputs are enor- | 
mous. In 1955, they absorbed 50 per cent of the value 
added and 44 per cent of the value of production. Again, 
owing to its low degree of efficiency, agricultural labour 
is the worst paid of all and has the smallest gross product 
figure. Entrepreneurs” profits constituted 36 per cent of 
the gross product, and depreciation, which in a tech- 
nically developed agricultural sector would reach sig- 
nificant proportions, represented not more than 7 per cent 
(see table 2). 

It is interesting to compare these figures with the data 
for other countries, such as Colombia, which is also only 
just beginning to introduce more up-to-date techniques, 
and the United States where a very advanced stage of 
technical development has been reached. Such a com- 
parison throws into relief the differences between agri- 
cultural sectors at varying technical levels. While in the 
United States, inputs represent 36 per cent of the value 
of production, in Ecuador and in Colombia they fluctuat 
around 13 per cent. Depreciation approaches 12 per cent 
of the value of production in the United States, while in 
the other two countries it hovers between 5 and 7 per 
cent. The higher degree of efficiency of manpower utili- 
zation in the United States — owing to the availability of 
equipment and machinery and to other advanced farm- 
ing techniques — so considerably reduces the labou 
input that, despite high wage levels, salaries“and wag; 
account for less than 9 per cent of the value of pr 


Crop farming 
Total 
For Stock . 
domestic For farming a 
consump export 
tion 
Value of production . . . . +. + 16980 14390 915.0 4 052.0 
ValuetoL inputs o e 244.0 62.0 237.0 543.0 
Value ¡added 1 454.0 1377.0 678.0 3 509.0 
Area farmed 
(thousands of hectares) . . . . 859.9 471.7 1 740.2 3 071.8 


KA A A A A 


SOURCE: See annex. 
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Table 4 


ECUADOR: DISTRIBUTION OF ACTIVE POPULATION IN THE MAIN BRANCHES OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR, 1955 


E ca 


Crop farming 
For Stock peso 
domestic For farming a > 
consump- export ES 
tion 
Area farmed (thousands of hectares) . . 860.0 472.0 1775.0 3072.0 
Active population (thousands of persons) 321.6 102.8 225.8 650.2 
Hectares per active person. . . . . ... 20h 4.6 7.9 4.7 


AAA e) 


Source: Direct research with the co-operation of the Ministry of Development and of the National 
Economic Planning and Co-ordination Board (Junta Nacional de Planificación y Coordinación 


Económica). 


.uction, instead of 44 and 54 per cent as in Ecuador 
ind Colombia, respectively. 

_ Mention should also be made of the part played by 
“de various branches of farming in the formation of 
¡cuador's gross agricultural product. The statistics given 
a table 3 show that crop farming for export is the most 
“fcient, since, while taking up only 15 per cent of the 
¿nd farmed, it contributes 39 per cent of the gross agri- 
¡altural product. Stock farming, on the contrary, is the 
sast productive sector, since it occupies an area almost 
ur times as large as that used for growing export crops, 
ad contributes only the equivalent of half the gross 
roduct of agriculture for export. 


3. ACTIVE POPULATION AND PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR 


arming is also the chief source of employment, for out 
' an economically active population which in 1955 was 
timated at 1328 000 persons, 650 200 (or 49 per cent) 
orked in the agricultural sector. The research conducted 
sowed that, in the year in question, the agricultural 
our force worked 1 570 million hours, earning approxi- 
ately 1760 million sucres. 
According to an estimate of the distribution of the 
tive population among the standard lines of production 
ir export, about 322000 persons (50 per cent) are 
“gaged in crop farming for local consumption, to which 
"0000 hectares are assigned. This means that on an 
“erage one active person is needed for every 2.7 hectares. 
Hop farming for export uses less manpower per unit of 
Sa, since with the equivalent of 105 000 active persons 
16 per cent) 472 000 hectares are farmed; in other words, 
se worker suffices, on an average, for 4.6 hectares. 
Stock farming is the sector in which inputs of human 
»our are lowest; it employs the equivalent of 226 000 
rsons (35 per cent) to look after herds pasturing on 
75000 hectares, that is, one person per 7.9 hectares 
der grass (see table 4.). 
The foregoing data show that the use of human labour 
crop and stock farming in Ecuador is excessive, and 
s fact becomes the more patent when the figures are 
mpared with those for other countries. Thus, for ex- 
¡ple, while in livestock production in Ecuador one per- 
is employed per 8 hectares under fodder crops, in 
Hlombia the corresponding area is 26 hectares and 
| Argentina 60 hectares. In crop farming, the situation 
- Ecuador is slightly better than that of Colombia, 
vere this activity is at a fairly similar stage of develop- 
nt. Thus, while in Ecuador one person is employed on 


| 


an average for every 3 hectares under cultivation, in Co- 
lombia one worker tills 2.5 hectares. In Argentina, on 
the other hand, the ratio is one person to every 21 hec- 
tares. 

The levels of productivity of the agricultural worker 
are also much lower than in other economic activities. As 
has already been shown, farming employs 49 per cent of 
Ecuador's labour force, and its contribution to the for- 
mation of the gross product is only 32 per cent. This 
means that all the other productive activities, which pro- 
vide employment for the remaining 51 per cent of the 
active population, contribute twice as much to the gross 
product as does the agricultural sector; in other words, 
the productivity of agriculture is approximately half that 
of the rest of the economy (see table 5). 

Within the agricultural sector itself, there are sub- 
stantial disparities in the productivity of the labour force. 
For example, stock farming is the activity in which agri- 
cultural labour is least eficiently used, since the gross 
product generated per capita amounts to only about 3 000 
sucres; in crop farming for domestic consumption and 
for export, on the other hand, the corresponding figures 
are 4500 sucres and 13 400 sucres, respectively. So low 
a degree of productivity is reflected in the level of wages, 
to such an extent that earnings per hour worked are al- 
most 3.5 times greater in crop farming for export than 
in stock farming (see table 6). 


4. SELECTED LABOUR INPUTS 


It is interesting to compare labour input per hectare 
for some of the most important crops with the same fig- 


Table 5 


ECUADOR: PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR IN SELECTED 
SECTORS, MEASURED THROUGH VALUE ADDED PER 
ACTIVE PERSON, 1955 


A ADA CIO A II ZO E AERIO A I AIAS/ T 
Value added Áctive 


per active population 

person (thousands 

(sucres) of persons) 
In the economy as a whole . . 8 295 1 328 
In the agricultural sector . . . 5400 650 
In the other sectors .. . . .... 11 015 678 


o) 


Source: National Economic Planning and Co-ordination Board, 
Bases y directivas para programar el desarrollo económico del 
Ecuador, Quito, 1958. 
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Table 6 


ECUADOR: PRODUCTIVITY OF ACTIVE POPULATION IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES 
OF AGRICULTURE, MEASURED THROUGH THE GROSS PRODUCT, 1955 


Active population 
(thousandssof persons)... +»... ».i2. 


Productivity per active person 
(thousands of sucres) 


Productivity per hour worked 
(BCO) Sl a a o 


Value of production per hour worked 
(áneresd dar 


Earnings per hour worked 
Gsucresió arado 


Source: Research by ECLA, with the co-operation of the Ministry of Development and of the 
National Economic Planning and Co-ordination Board. 


ures for other countries. Table 7 gives background data 
for Ecuador and also for Argentina, Chile, Colombia, and 
the United States. Broadly speaking, the rate of labour 
input per hectare of cultivated land in Ecuador is strik- 
ingly high. In Colombia, however, the situation is some- 
what similar, for of the thirteen crops studied, three 
(maize, potatoes and cotton) involve more or less the 
same number of hours of work per hectare of cultivated 
area as in Ecuador. In the case of two crops (rice and 
bananas), Ecuador would seem to have a higher rate of 
labour input, while in the remainder labour input is 
lower in Ecuador. 

This comparison does not, however, hold true of Ar- 
gentina, Chile and the United States. For example, while 
in Ecuador 319 hours are required for the cultivation of 
one hectare of wheat, the figure for Chile is 202 hours 


Crop farming 
For Stock 
domestic For farming Total 
consump- export 
tion 
321.0 103.0 226.0 650.0 
4.5 13.4 3.0 5.4 
2.9 5.6 0.9 2 
3.9 5.8 3,1 2.6 
1.3 23 0.7 1.1 


per hectare, for Argentina 26 and for the United States 
11. In other words, the effort required to cultivate one 
hectare in Ecuador is adequate to cultivate 1.6 hectares 
in Chile, 12 in Argentina and 29 in the United States. 
The differences to be observed in the cultivation of the 
other crops considered are much the same. 

In the livestock sector, there is an equally excessive 
rate of labour input per head of livestock. Table 8 shows 
the animal inventories in Ecuador, Argentina and Co 
lombia, in terms of cattle units, the active population 
employed in the livestock sector and the number of cattle 
units per active person. It will thus be seen that one pe 
son attends to an average of 95 units in Argentina, 14 
in Colombia and 9 in Ecuador. 

The high level of labour input in Ecuadorian crop 
farming, the practical result of which is low productivi 


Table 7 
ECUADOR AND SELECTED COUNTRIES: LABOUR INPUTS IN SELECTED CROPS 
(Hours per hectare) -0 
Ecuador Argentina Colombia Chile Er 
(1955) (1955) (1953) (1948-50) (1950-54) 

a o E 319 — 26 342 202 11.0 
Maize yA 66 520 427 32.0 
Barleyt. E TALCA 265 = 2 324 196 14.0 
Rice. LAGO RS GAMNAR 1051 + 96 649 474 36.0 
Botatocsiia A do 832 = 104 860 592 167.0 
O RL 479 — 153 701 432 47.0 
COMO EN Pod Sal 305 548 = 173.0 
ULA can 416 — 512 540 = 314.0 
El NS 241 — = 315 e = 
BAS O 536 + = 387 = = 
Cacao 2 S = 431 = = 
Coleco de OS 77 653 = => 
PEU AAA A 786 £/86 + = 96.6 


Sources: El desarrollo económico de la Argentina, United Nations publication, Sales No. 1959.11. 
G.3, Vols. I, Il, III; The economic development of Colombia, United Nations publication, Sales 
No. 1956.11.G.3; United States Department of Agriculture; Preliminary study on the technique 


of programming economic development. 
2 For sugar. 
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Table 8 


ECUADOR, ARGENTINA AND COLOMBIA: LABOUR INPUTS IN STOCK FARMING 
APA 


0 Livestock inventories 
(thousands of cattle units) * 


CO OS o 


Active population employed in the livestock 
sector (thousands of persons) 


Cattle units per active person 


SOURCE: As for table 7. 


cients: 1.00 for cattle and horses; 


Ímd income levels among the labour force employed in 
le sector, arises for a variety of reasons related to the 
ountry's economic structure. Firstly, the slow develop- 
nent of the nonagricultural sectors of the economy, by 
múiling to create demand for labour which would neces- 
'arily be drained off from agriculture, means that a large 
roportion of the population is compelled to remain in 
:griculture, working in conditions of low productivity. 
econdly, the high population density in the Sierra, which 
h characterized by scant mobility and a reluctance to 
move to the coast, where external demand conditions and 
im abundant supply of land have given rise to dynamic 
2ricultural expansion combined with higher productivity 
nd wage levels. 

¡' The high degree of concentration of agricultural hold- 
gs combined with their unequal size distribution is a 
urther factor contributing to low productivity levels. This 
|Ituation is much more serious in the Sierra. According 
hh the 1954 agricultural census, of the 256000 farm 
Inits! in that area, 212000 (or 83 per cent) cover less 
l'an 5 hectares. Of this total 290 000 hectares are usable 
rm land (annual crops, artificial pasture, perennial 


I'* For the purposes of the census, a farm unit was considered 
“any land or lands used totally or partially for agricultural 
stock breeding purposes worked or operated by a producer 
ho may be an individual or a company, without regard to the 
ES of land tenure or size of holding”. 


Ecuador Colombia Argentina 
2101 14 838 62 548 
226 1055 656 
9 14 95 


2 Stocks of each species have been expressed as cattle units, on the basis of the following coeffi- 
0.25 for sheep and goats and 0.20 for pigs. 


crops, fallow land, etc.) and account for 34 per cent of 
all workable land in the Sierra. This means that each 
small farm has an average of only 1.3 hectares of usable 
farm land. At the other extreme, there are 389 farms with 
over 1000 hectares (1.5 per mil of the total) which 
have 9.5 per cent (80600 hectares) of the farmland 
with an average of 230 hectares of usable land per farm 
(see table 9). 

The concentration and unequal distribution of land in 
the coastal area is also a serious problem, although of 
less alarming proportions. The existence of abundant 
land, which has been brought into cultivation in recent 
years under a highway construction plan connecting it 
with Guayaquil and the Sierra, and the fact that the 
population pressure is not as heavy, account for this less 
unfavourable situation. Farms of less than five hectares 
in the coastal areas represent only 47 per cent of the 
total, and the average cultivable area available on such 
farms is approximately two hectares. The 313 farms of 
over 1000 hectares represent 3.7 per mil and account for 
18.5 per cent of all the farmland in that part of the 
country. 

This unsatisfactory distribution of land has very ad- 
verse effects on the general economy of the country. If 
it is realized that wheat, barley and maize are the most 
wide-spread crops in the Sierra and that their yields vary 
between 500 and 600 kilogrammes per hectare, the in- 


Table 9 


ECUADOR: STRUCTURE OF FARMING ON THE COAST AND IN THE SIERRA 
A E 


Sierra Coast 
. Agricul- Agricul- 
Farm size 
tural land* tural land* 
(hectares) Number oisands Number (ehousands 
of farms ofhea of farms ea 
tares) tares) 
Less than 0.9 83 714 38 8673 5 
1— 4.9 128 439 252 30 860 73 
5= 199 33 013 174 24 637 197 
20— 49.9 7722 85 11 693 212 
50— 99.9 3594 64 4 733 155 
100— 4999... 2368 114 3419 281 
500— 999... 330 39 334 83 
More than 1000 389 81 316 228 
LOLI Sa aia 259 569 847 84 665 1 234 


A AN A AS TR ART RTCTIT 

Source: Agricultural Census for 1954, tabulated by the National Economic Planning and Co- 
ordination Board. 

* Annual crops, artificial pastures, perennial crops and fallow land. 


Table 10 
ECUADOR: TRACTION USED IN FARMING 


Type of traction used 


Farm size Number of , No infor- 

(hectares) Jarms Animal Mechanical e None cd 

0— 49... 251 250 160 262 = 60 81 372 9 556 

=> O 36117 16 477 = 40 18 399 1201 

10— 499. ... 40 927 10 814 85 154 28 496 1378 

50— 1999... 11 957 77 102 295 9 466 317 

More than 200: 3 697 762 207 381 22 76 
Total oi 343 948 190 092 394 930 140 004 12 528 


Source: Agricultural Census of 1954, tabulated by the National Economic Planning and Co-ordination Board, 


come of the majority of the 212 000 smallholders will be 
seen to fluctuate between the equivalent of 650 and 800 
kilogrammes of any one of those crops. This sector of the 
population, which has very low income levels, can hardly 
be considered a part of the economic life of the country, 
since it produces only enough to ensure its own sub- 
sistence and in no way constitutes a market for manu- 
factured goods. 

The unsatisfactory distribution of land and the labour 
surplus are representantive of an agriculture in which 
very primitive farming systems predominate and where 
not only improved cultivation methods but also the use 
of equipment are very uncommon. 

As a result, Ecuadorian agriculture lacks the equip- 
ment and machinery which could help to raise labour 
productivity. The data collected in the 1954 census in- 
dicate that of the 344.000 farms in existence that year, 
140 000 (nearly 40 per cent) had no form of traction 
whatsoever, which means that all work was done by 
hand; 190 000 had animal traction; 930 had both animal 
and mechanical traction and in only 394. was traction 
completely mechanized (see table 10). 

The lack of traction equipment affected not only small 
farms but medium-sized and large farms as well and to 
an even greater extent. While 32 per cent of the farms 
with less than five hectares had no traction equipment 
at all, the figure rises to 50 per cent for farms of five 
to ten hectares, 70 per cent for farms of ten to fifty 
hectares, 80 per cent for farms of fifty to 200 hectares, 
and 61 per cent for farms of over 200 hectares. 

On small farms, this situation may be explained by 
their limited size and by the scarce employment oppor- 
tunities for those working them. On medium-sized and 
large farms, the superabundance of labour, by reducing 


Table 11 


ECUADOR: PRODUCTIVITY OF LAND IN THE MAIN SECTORS OF AGRICULTURE 
MEASURED THROUGH THE GROSS PRODUCT, 1955 


wage levels, causes investment of capital in equipment to 
be anti-economic. 


5. DEGREE (OF LAND UTILIZATION MEASURED IN TERMS 
OF GROSS PRODUCT AND SELECTED UNIT YIELDS 


The degree of land utilization may be determined by 
means of the value added per unit of area. The con- 
clusions of such an analysis confirm the under-utilization 
of land in Ecuador. This is more serious in some sectors. 
For example, stock farming, covering about 55 per cent 
of the land in use, is the activity which makes the least 
efficient use of the soil, for the value added per hectare 
amounted in 1955 to only 370 sucres, while in crop farm- 
ing for domestic consumption the value added amounted 
to 1570 sucres and in crop farming for export to nearly 
2 300 sucres (see table 11). 

These low levels of efficiency may be confirmed from 
other indicators such as unit yields per hectare cultivated 
or per head of livestock. Table 12 gives background data 
for Ecuador, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico 
and the United States. Of the twelve crops shown in that 
table, which are the most important in Ecuadorian agri- 
culture, eight have yields very much lower than in the 
countries used as a basis for comparison. 

Furthermore, it should not be forgotten that the lo 
productivity already referred to is attributable not onl 
to the backwardness of agriculture, but also to natural 
factors which can be only partially offset by. the use of 
more advanced techniques. 

Low land productivity, in addition to its effect on agri- 
cultural income levels, results in undue use of land. This 
will be appreciated more clearly if it is realized that 
if, with respect to the seven main crops (wheat, maize, 


Crop farming 


Stock 
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- : Total 

Domestic farming 

consumption Export 

— A 
Area farmed (thousands of hectares) . . . 860 472 1740 3072 
Value added (millions of sucres) . . . . 1 454 LES 678 3 509 
Value added per hectare (thousands of 

SUCTES) AURA a ETA 4 57. 2.9 0.4 1.1 


A A A A AAA A AA A A A A A A A A AAA AA A A IN 
Source: Estimate based on the information contained in the annex. 


Table 12 


COMPARISON OF AGRICULTURAL UNIT YIELD IN ECUADOR AND 
SELECTED COUNTRIES 


(Kilogrammes per hectare) 


E 


a OS e “7 b United 
Ecuador Argentina Colombia Chile! States 
ETA ERE BE EAS AIN A ds id 
Wheaka Ma 1: 605 11223 1005 1 400 1 380 
IMAIzZe ba ds 635 1712 1 443 1770 2785 
ss 560 1 244 1 444 1663 1 364 
NA 1055 3 357 1 988 2655 3 506 
Potatoes 100: 3600 7160 4917 10 050 19 030 
Beans, de rl 360 1060 562 945 1270 
Ecuador* Brazil* Colombia* United Mexico* 

States? 
Coste 120 144 330 455 496 
Sugar-cane?, , . 60 700 40 400 46 800 52 900 54 930 
Plantains. : 11 390 = 4.690 = 11 100 
Bananas. . 12 140 27 930 7 400 => 9570 
ACRONIS OE 200 404 389 = 365 
Coftecia 211 7 380 362 633 = 393 


Sources: National Economic Planning and Co-ordination Board, and official country statistics 
on crop and livestock production. 

Annual average 1954-57. 

Annual average 1955-57, 

Annual average 1956-58, 

For sugar. 


ao To» 


Table 13 


ECUADOR AND SELECTED COUNTRIES: LIVESTOCK PRODUCTIVITY MEASURED BY 
THE RATE OF SLAUGHTER AND THE MEAT YIELD PER HEAD OF LIVESTOCK AND 
PER HEAD SLAUGHTERED 


A TI 
Ecuador* Argentina Colombia" United 


States" 
Rate of slaughter 
Cattlo is O OA 18.4 26.1 11.5 41.5 
Sbccpran dica A a 19.2 22.4 20.0 51.4 
LI O 27.8 69.5 50.0 156.0 
Meat yield per head slaughtered 
(kilogrammes) 
Gates edad cr) IL 149.0 209.4 198.5 178.0 
Sleep: and'goats. 10.9 17.5 18.0 20.6 
LE AS Po 37.4 77.8 60.0 61.0 
Meat yield per head of livestock 
(kilogrammes) 
Cato A 28.6 54.6 22.9 73.8 
Shecprand o 1.6 3.9 3.6 10.6 
Di A el ME 16.2 54,1 30.0 94.2 
Miscellaneous production 
Wool per sheep (kilogrammes) . . . 0.560 3.97 1.72 4.38 
MilFpericow (tres e 1131 1 000 939 2720 


nn 


Sources: National Economic Planning and Co-ordination Board, Bases y directivas para progra- 
mar el desarrollo económico del Ecuador, op. cit.; The economic development of Colombia, 
op. cit. El desarrollo económico de la Argentina, op cit.; United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Annual average 1954-57, 

Annual average 1956-57. 

1953. 

Annual average 1955-57. 


oo» 
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barley, rice, potatoes, beans and cotton) which in the 
three-year period 1954-57 covered an annual average of 
600 000 hectares in Ecuador, the same yields per hectare 
had been obtained as in Argentina, crops of the same 
size would have been obtained by using only 250000 
hectares of land, thereby leaving 350000 hectares free 
for other crops. With yields equivalent to those of the 
United States, the area required would have been only 
185000 hectares or 30 per cent of the area used in 
Ecuador. 

These low yields cannot be said to result from un- 
suitable ecological conditions alone. Although there are 
certain limiting factors in a number of areas — €.g., 
excess altitude in the Sierra or inadequate drainage on 
the coast — the basic explanation must be sought in the 
scant use of improved techniques. 

Low yields are also prevalent in stock farming (see 
table 13). Cattle farming in Ecuador compares favourably 
with Colombia but not with countries such as Argentina 
and the United States. To the low rate of slaughter (only 
18.4 per cent in Ecuador as against 26 per cent in Ar- 
gentina and 42 per cent in the United States) must be 
added the relatively low yield per head slaughtered; 
this results in meat production per head of cattle of 
29 kg in Ecuador as against 55 in Argentina and 74 
in the United States. This means that, if Argentina and 
the United States had the same cattle population as Ecua- 
dor, they would obtain 2 and 2.5 times more meat re- 
spectively than does Ecuador. 

Productivity rates are even lower for sheep, and in 
this respect there are substantial differences, even com- 
pared with Colombia. While in Ecuador only 1.6 kilo- 
grammes OÍ meat are obtained per head of sheep, the 
figures for Argentina and Colombia are between 3.6 and 
3.9 kg and for the United States about 11. The output of 
wool is also low: scarcely 0.5 kg per head, as compared 
with 1.8 kg in Colombia, 4 in Argentina and 4.4 in the 
United States. 


Table 14 


ECUADOR: STOCK OF CAPITAL AND PRODUCT-CAPITAL RATIO IN THE PRINCIPAL 
SECTORS OF THE ECONOMY 


(At 1955 prices) 


6. CAPITAL IN THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 


The modernization of traditional work methods and the 
consequent increase in the use of available resources are 
closely related to the degree of capital formation in the. 
agricultural sector. For example, the establishment or 
improvement of irrigation, the fencing of pasture land, 
the substitution of natural pasture by artificial grass- 
lands, the building of sheds and silos, the introduction of 
high-grade breeding animals, the acquisition of machin-. 
ery, the use of fertilizers, etc., require investments in 
fixed improvements or available circulating capital with. 
which to finance the purchase of the greater inputs which 
a productive process based on modern techniques re-. 
quires. In these circumstances, not only will production. 
per unit of area increase, but labour requirements will. 
decline with a consequent increase in productivity. 

An estimate of the assets of Ecuadorian agriculture in. 
1955 gives a figure for total investment (expressed in. 
terms of replacement costs at 1955 prices) of approxi-. 
mately 7 700 million sucres, or 28 per cent of the coun- 
try's total investment. 

A comparison between the amount of capital invested 
in the various sectors of the Ecuadorian economy and the 
labour force employed in those sectors shows that agri- 
culture is the least capitalized; investment per active 
person is 11 800 sucres as compared with 18000 in the 
industrial sector and 53000 in the other sectors (see 
table 14). 

The break-down of agricultural assets shows the small 
part played by investment designed to ensure more effi- 
cient agricultural development. Some 16 per cent o: 
assets is accounted for by investment in soil improvement 
(especially clearing and irrigation), 15 per cent in hous- 
ing and 37 per cent in livestock inventories. This mea 
that 68 per cent of the total consists of investment i 
fixed capital and livestock inventories. Investments unde 
the heading of capital for development or for improve 


Product- 
Capital era 4 capital 
Sector (millions Percentage e il Lion Percentage ratio 
of sucres) 07 (Percent- 
of sucres) age) 
Total 28 029 10 976 100 0.39 
Agriculture . . . . 7678 3509 32 0.46 
Ett. io a 5 417 2 492 23 0.46 
Other sectors . . . 14 934 4975 45 0.33 
Per active person (thousands of sucres) 
Total 21.1 8.3 
Agriculture . . . . 11.8 5.4 
Industry" ..... 17.9 8.3 
Other sectors . . +. 53.0 13.2 


O 


Sources: For the agricultural sector, those indicated in the annex; for the others, the National 
Economic Planning and Co-ordination Board, Bases y directivas para programar el desarrollo 
económico del Ecuador, op. cit. Except in the case of the agricultural sector, the other data 
on capital should be regarded as provisional and are cited here merely to give an approximate 


idea of their order of magnitude. 


* Manufacturing industry, the extractive industry and construction. 
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Table 15 


CUADOR: DISTRIBUTION OF THE STOCK OF CAPITAL IN THE MAIN BRANCHES OF THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 


. Total stock of capital invested 
(1) Fixed capital 


Tandimproyementa do la a e aia a e 
Buildings, installations and fences . . ....... +... 
RIAnta tons A a e a el SA Soreris 


rá 


(3) Circulating capital 
. Area farmed (thousands of hectares) . . . ....... 


Capital per hectare (thousands of sucres) . . .. . +. 
Active population (thousands of persons)... .. . . +. 


e” 


Investment per active person employed 

(thousands of sucres) 

Total 

Buildings, installations and fences ............. 
Ban dtmproyementar A a 
Aemcalturalequipmentd E IM ts ds 


). Product-capital ratio 


Agriculture 
Stock Total 
Domestic E E farming 2 
consumption id 
2058 1 419 4 201 7.678 
1520 1 080 978 3578 
545 208 482 1235 
814 339 282 1 435 
161 533 214 908 
Ve 2 2873 2972 
—- = 2.860 2.860 
72 27 13 112 
466 312 350 1 128 
860 472 1740 3072 
2.4 3.0 2.4 ZO) 
321 103 226 650 
6.4 13.9 18.6 11.8 
20) 3.0 1É2 2 
¡E 2.0 248 | 1.9 
0.2 0.3 0.06 0.2 
0.72 0.97 0.17 0.46 


a A AA A AAA A AA A A A A A A A 


OURCES: See annex. 


ents (storage facilities, sheds, fences and other facili- 
es), which make for better land and labour utilization, 
ccount for only very small percentages. Thus, only 1.7 
er cent of total agricultural assets has been invested in 
other buildings” (not intended for housing) ; 0.2 per cent 
1 installations of various kinds, and 3 per cent in fencing 
nd agricultural equipment. Investments in plantations are 
wger (11.8 per cent), since banana, plantain, cacao and 
offee plantations occupy an important place in Ecua- 
orian agriculture. 

The product-capital ratio for the whole agricultural 
>ctor is 0.46, a figure which is considerably exceeded 
y crop farming for export (0.97) and crop farming for 
rternal consumption (0.72). Stock farming has a very 
vw product-capital ratio (0.17) and is the sector of 
cuadorian agriculture which makes the most inefhcient 
se of capital. It is also the sector with the widest dis- 
arity in the break-down of investment. Livestock inven- 
»ries, soil improvement and housing account for nearly 
5 per cent of all investment in the livestock sector, 
'aving only 15 per cent for fencing, pasture, sheds, 
rculating capital and agricultural equipment. Such a 
warked disparity in investment prevents the use of im- 
roved techniques in stock farming and is conducive to 
'w productivity. 

In agricultural systems where a low level of technology 
revails, the product-capital ratio will usually tend to 
2 high. More intensive capital formation in stock farm- 
12 for export and for domestic consumption, by substan- 
ally raising the yield of land and the efficiency of agri- 
ultural labour, would doubtless reduce the present high 
»efficients and make for improved levels of income and 
'bour remuneration. Table 15 provides further details 
»garding the distribution of capital between the different 
actors. 


7. LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY MEASURED IN PHYSICAL TERMS 


Over-employment of labour and poor land yields reduce 
the productivity figure for the Ecuadorian agricultural 
worker to a very low level. This explains the extreme 
poverty of the agricultural sector, particularly in the 
Sierra, where the opposing trends of labour and yield are 
much more extreme. 

Figures on labour productivity, expressed in terms of 
the crop product per hour of work for the principal crops 
in Ecuador and selected countries, are given in table 16. 
They provide further proof of the exceptionally low levels 
of productivity in Ecuador. For instance, one hour of 
work in wheat growing produces 1.9 kg of grain as 
against 2.9 kg in Colombia, 6.9 kg in Chile, 47 kg in Ar- 
gentina and 126 kg in the United States. To a greater 
or lesser extent, this situation repeats itself in the case of 
the other grains, tubers and legumes that prevail in the 
Sierra. 

The situation is much the same as that of Colombia 
with respect to some of the coastal crops (cacao and 
coffee). In sugar-cane, plantain and banana growing 
labour productivity is higher in Ecuador, mainly because 
of higher land yield. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that the extremely low 
level of productivity is one of the most serious problems 
facing Ecuadorian agriculture, and moreover, has a highly 
adverse effect on the country's over-all economy. Because 
of it the wages and living conditions of nearly half the 
population of Ecuador, for whom agriculture provides a 
means of livelihood, are equally inadequate. 

As already indicated, two factors are responsible for 
the continued existence of these conditions: (a) an un- 
duly large labour supply, which leads to excess labour 
employment per hectare; and (b) low land yields. The 
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Table 16 
ECUADOR AND SELECTED COUNTRIES: LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY IN VARIOUS CROPS 


(Kilogrammes per hour of work) 


Ecuador Argentina Colombia Chile ES 
WhAcaL. sis k 1.9 47.0 2.9 6.9 1255 
Maize 12 25.9 2.8 4.1 87.0 
Barley 2.1 46.0 4.5 8.5 97.4 
Rue a ds 1.0 35.0 3.0 5.6 97.4 
ne 4.3 68.8 5.7 17.0 114.0 
DERAS a en 0.8 6.9 0.8 2.2 2 
Cotton EJ 0.2 0.7 0.6 == 2.6 
Sugar-cane . . . +. 146.0 62.0 86.7 = 168.0 
nd 47.0 = 14.9 — = 
e 23.0 Ss 19.1 + = 
CALADO tt Le 0.9 = 0.9 == — 
ES, 0.6 = 1.0 = — 


Sources: As in tables 7 and 12. 


solution to the first problem does not lie within the sector 
itself, for it depends on the country's prospects of eco- 
nomic development. If it does develop, employment op- 
portunities would increase and the surplus rural popu- 
lation could thus be absorbed. Slow as it is, this would be 
the long-term solution. 

The problem of low land yield should also be tackled, 
either simultaneously or separately. There is considerable 
opportunity for improvement in this respect. Excellent 
results may be obtained in a fairly short time and with 
little capital investment, particularly because of the low 
levels of technology that prevail. It is relatively easy to 
propagate the use of improved seeds, introduce some 
degree of fertilizer application, improve the health con- 
ditions and diet of livestock and replace natural grass- 
land by artificial pastures, etc. 


Moreover, it should not be forgotten that, in view of 
the agricultural sector's importance to the economy of 
Ecuador because of its contribution to the gross product, 
the number of persons it employs and the important 
part it plays in export trade, the prospects of over-all 
economic development largely depend on its future evo- 
lution. Any increase in agricultural production, accom- 
panied by a substantial rise in the sector's productivity. 
and income, will have a favorable effect through import 
substitution and the increase in exportable surpluses. This, 
in turn, will improve the country's capacity to import 
capital goods. In addition, a rise in the rural popu- 
lation's income levels would enable them to begin to share 
or to increase their share in the demand for agricultural 
and non-agricultural goods and services. 


Ánnex 


METHOD USED TO DETERMINE INPUTS AND ASSETS IN ECUADORIAN AGRICULTURE IN 1955 


Although no claim is made that the calculations worked out 
in the present study are or can be final, and although certain 
deficiencies affect the validity of their results, it seems worth 
while to describe the method used in reaching the conclusions 
formulated and thus to provide a basis for their improvement in 
subsequent studies and research. The lack of statistical data is 
perhaps the chief of the shortcomings in question, and constitutes 
a drawback which is unfortunately not confined to the agricultural 
sector or peculiar to Ecuador. To fill up the lacunae, it was 
necessary to resort to a variety of methods and systems, which 


included scouring the whole country; organizing in the provinces, 
with the co-operation of the experts stationed there, surveys and 
research designed to obtain such important background data as 
investment costs in respect of specific improvements, employment 
of labour, value of livestock, years of useful life of the various 
kinds of capital goods, etc.; and talking to farmers with a view 
to discovering the characteristics of the environment, the special 
features of their work, and, in general, the problems affecting 
agriculture, The purpose of all this was to arrive at a reasonable 
interpretation of such numerical data as proved to be available. 


I. DETERMINATION OF AGRICULTURAL INPUTS 


In the year 1955, the value of agricultural inputs, broken down 
by materials, services and taxes, amounted to about 2600 million 
sucres, including labour (see table 17). 

The estimate was based on 1955 prices. When possible, data 
for the period 1948-58 were taken into account so as to obtain 


without importance, make little difference to the final results of 
the research. 

In the following pages a detailed account of the methods used 
to compute inputs and capital is given. 


a general picture of the lines along which the process of in- EN A. MATERIALS 
troducing more advanced farm techniques had developed in certain 
respects. Most inputs are included. Some of those omitted — 1. Seeds 


pesticides and weedkillers, for instance, which were left out 
because it was impossible to distinguish between those used for 
agricultural and for non-agricultural purposes — although not 
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The use of seed was determined on the basis of the area sown 
to each crop. The quantity used per hectare was established in 


Table 17 


¿CUADOR: SUMMARY OF INPUTS IN THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL SECTOR, 1955 


(Millions of sucres) 


q¿qunh-xuñúáúáéGÓúHA<XHXXIXMAAASAAEA AAA AA —————— 


“otal imputs 2 588 
- A. Materials 408 
SEC E A 112 
Fertilizers and soil conditioners . . . . E 
Animal code. A ds O 192 

s Animal vaccines and medicaments . . . 4 
E Fuels and lubricants . . ....... 15 
Sacksiand bastan. : 62 
B. Services 2165 
Salaries and Wages o. nea 2... , 1764 

z Winatenances O A 69 
A a A ; 266 
| Interest and commissions . . . . . . . 66 
C. Taxation 15 
Mi cal estate; taz Mi 15 


SOURCE: Tables 18-29 inclusive. 


accordance with data supplied by the Ministry of Development, 
“ne Faculty of Agronomics and a large number of farmers con- 
ulted throughout the country. For many crops, statistics record 
me area under seed and the area harvested. In these cases it 
“as the former that was adopted for the purposes of the calcu- 
'ation. The figure for the area harvested was used when no other 
':as available. 

The method of calculation was different in the case of orchards 
sad plantations and, generally speaking, crops with more than 
' year of productive life. Thus, for example, in order to determine 
e use of slips in sugar-cane growing, the increase in the area 
»wn to cane in 1955 in relation to the immediately preceding 
“ason was taken into account. Allowance then had to be made 
or the area that must have been planted to replace old cane 
“lantations which were no longer productive. Thus, on the hypo- 
“uesis of a productive life of 10 years as an average for the coun- 
=y as a whole, and given an area of 49700 hectares under cane, 
s“=w plantations totalling 4970 hectares were assumed to have 
'sen formed to replace an equivalent number that had dropped 
at of production. In these circumstances, the recently-planted 
seas for which slips were required would seem to have been the 
allowing: 


Hectares 
Net increase in plantings . . . . . . +. 330 
Replacement of old plantings . . . . . . 4.970 
5300 


The value of the slips was assessed on the assumption that 
out one hectare of sugar-cane affords plantings for 5 hectares. 
' In the case of coffee, cacao and various types of fruit-tree, a 
milar procedure was adopted. For coffee, the productive life of 
:e plantations was assumed to be 40 years. The area planted 
rked out as follows: 


Hectares 
Net increase in plantings . . . .. +. . 3090 
Replacement of old plantings . . . . . . 2670 
5760 


As regards cacao, a special situation seems to have existed in 
55. According to the available statistical data, there was a net 
=duction of plantations amounting to 5000 hectares, a total very 
ose to that of the areas which ceased to produce on account 
í their age. In fact, the position was as follows: 


Hectares 
Area under plantings in 1954 ...... 201 500 
Area under plantings in 1955 ...... 196 500 
Decrease o a 5 000 


If a productive life of 40 years is postulated for cacao trees, 
this result differs very little from the area represented by the 
depreciated plantations (2.5 per cent of 201 500=5 300 hectares), 
In other words, it may be assumed that in the year in question 
there were no new plantings and no plants were used.* 

For bananas and plantains also, the net increase in plantings 
was taken into account together with the areas that had to be 
replanted on account of ageing, a productive life of 10 years 
being estimated for plantains and of 8 years for bananas. The 
following was the relevant calculation : 


Plantains Bananas 

(hectares) (hectares) 
Net increase in plantings . . . . . 8 940 5 210 
Replacement of old plantings . . . 5130 20 650 
14 070 25 860 


As regards miscellaneous fruit-trees — apples, pears, custard 
apples (chirimoyas), etc. — there were no data available on which 
to base an estimate of the net increment in plantings. For this 
reason, only the area presumably planted in order to rehabilitate 
old orchards was estimated. 

The results of the calculation relating to use of plants and 
seed are assembled in table 18; the total figure is 112.2 million 
sucres, of which imported seed account for 1.6 million. 


2. Fertilizers and soil conditioners 


Domestically-produced fertilizers and soil conditioners, i.e., phos- 
phated guano and lime, used by agriculture in Ecuador are in 
relatively short supply. Production statistics afford the pertinent 
background data. 

Thus, fertilizers used in Ecuador's crop farming sector are 
mainly of foreign origin. Table 19 shows the volumes of the 
various types imported from 1948 to 1958 (inclusive), and table 
20, their f.o.b. prices per ton, with the surcharges under the head 
of maritime and internal freight charges, insurance, tariff duties, 
consular fees, taxes and importers” and distributors” profits, on 
the basis of which were determined the 1955 prices at farm paid 
by growers for the various fertilizers. 

An estimate was next made of the quantum (at 1955 prices) 
of total consumption of both domestically-produced and imported 
fertilizers during the 1l-year period 1948-58 (see table 21). As 
no data were available on the fertilizers left in the hands of 
farmers, importers or dealers at the close of each year, the total 
amount imported or produced was assumed to have been used. 


3. Animal feeds 


Imported feeds are relatively limited in quantity, consisting 
mainly of concentrates for poultry, and reaching in 1955 an ap- 
proximate total value of 2.6 million sucres. The following are 
the most important of those of domestic origin: 


(a) Oilcake 


The volume of oilcake was calculated on the basis of data sup- 
plied by the oil industry, which uses cotton and sesame seed, 
copra and coquitos as raw materials. 


(b) Brewery residues 
Data on brewery residues were furnished by the industry con- 


cerned. In this case it was estimated that about 7.5 per cent of 


1 In all likelihood there were a few new plantings in that year. 
Since they cannot be quantitatively assessed for want of data, 
it was felt preferable to rely upon the available statistics used 
here. 
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Table 18 
ECUADOR: USE OF PLANTS AND SEED, 1955 


AAA A AAA AAA A A A A A A AA A A A AP 


Área sown or Seed Price per Total value 
harvested (kilo- Total ton (sucres (thousands 
(thousands grammes (tons) at 1955 of sucres at 
of hectares) per hectare) prices) 1955 prices) 
Crops 
Mates e 248.7 35 8 704.5 1 433 12 473.5 
Bera e A 34.2 70 2 394.0 3805 9 109.2 
Barley Ha E 135.3 110 14 883.0 1 342 19 973.0 
WERE. ds AA 66.7 105 7 004.0 1740 12 187.0 
Botatoes Mk. 34,4 1500 51 600.0 1120 5 779.2 
Peasyasitauain > 18.5 40 740.0 2320 1716.8 
Lima beans. . . 19.4 50 970.0 1 643 1 593.7 
Mentus:.. e 8.2 35 287.0 3360 964.3 
Ce 105.5 40 4 200.0 1500 6 300.0 
Bananas. . .. + 25.9 400* = 20 518.0 
Plantalas omiotis 14.1 400* = 20 282.0 
Sugar-cane . . . 1) 15 000 79 500.0 40 3 180.0 
Miscellaneous 
TUD esa 11.1 — 20 222.0 
A A 15.8 = 24 379.2 
Other grains. . . 28.2 100 2 820.0 1500 4 230.0 
COLI pas 24.0 40 960.0 1 000 960.0 
PELAS Tala 4.0 70 280.0 4550 1 274.0 
oa Me rl 3.0 100 300.0 2 780 8 340.0 
Castor-oil plants . 11.5 5 58.0 1180 68.4 
Coffe 5 A E 1 000? = 1 000* 5 700.0 
Fruit (miscellane- 
A A 318! 100* += 200 220.0 
Miscellaneous 
CL es LA = => = 5 1.5835 
Artificial pastures 
SICH is e 17.9 35 626.0 20 000 12 520.0 
COME 27.0 == —= 60 1 620.0 
Total a 111 193.8 
Imported . ... 1 604.5 
Domestically- 
produced . . . 109 589.3 


Source: Data supplied by the Ministry of Development, the School of Agronomics of the Univer- 
sidad Central, farmers and experts. 

Slips. 

Plants. 

Sucres per hectare. 

Sesame seed, tobacco, vegetables, etc. 


pocos 


Table 19 
ECUADOR: PRICES OF VARIOUS TYPES OF FERTILIZER, 1955 


oh 


a Prices paid 
( pS Surcharges* by farmers 
ÓN) (percentage) (sucres 
per ton per ton) 
Imported 
Nitrogenous fertilizers (mineral or chemical) 1 422 78.0 2 531 
Organic fertilizers. ll 4. a ao ia de 780 96.4 1532 
Miscellaneous phosphated fertilizers . . . . . 791 111.4 1672 
Natural. sodium nltrate a e 953 85.6 1769 
Rawsalts ot pOtasslUna a a EN al e 1 054 83.3 1 932 
Other "potássic tertilizers 0 709 109.8 1 487 
Fertilizer compounds + MA A. 1 932 TZ 3 424 
Organic fertilizers not normally applied . . . 1060 68.8 1789 
Chemical fertilizers not normally applied . . . 1109 68.0 1 863 
Domestically-produced IN 
Langa, "Sizes AE, Las A, EA ¿RE pa 547.9 
Phosphated guano o E = 855.2 


o A 

Source: Foreign trade yearbooks and National Economic Planning and Co-ordination Board. 

* Maritime freight charges, insurance, tarifl duties and consular fees, tax rates, internal freight 
charges, and importers' and distributors” profits. 
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te heder reoemed by brewers comsists of small or split grains 
wah ze me for ieedez brestock. Moreover, the equivalent 
al 5 per cent af the imtal weight af the barley is obtained as a 
ízal residar el the industrial process, and serves the same purpose. 


lc) Bananas and plamiaims 


Thee ae 2 vey important fodder resource. As regards bs- 
nan the Ecuadorian Bamama-Growers” Association (Asociación 
Nacional de Bamameros del Ecuador — ANBE) has prepared esti- 
mates ef the various uses to which this frei is put, on the basis 
oí which the propartioa cemsumed by hwestock can be fairly 
accuratelr calculated The break-down for 1955 was a follows: 


ANBE estimates Estimated 
of consumption  consumplien of 
and lasses Exestock sector 
(Millions of stems) 
A A A a 238 = 
Domestic consumplica 
( A AE 62 =— 
Domestic consumplion 
(Evestock sector) TALA 35 35 
consumption (industry) 35 — 

T A A A 300 uN 
Distrarded =t ports af loading 30 =- 
Discarded on farms ..... 30 12 
Loss dee to lack of 

COMEEREBICIIORS . . . . . . 30 18 
LA 15 06 
Losses due to pests and diseases 19.4 38 

A A A 29 74 
Domestic production. . . . . . 689 
Consumpiion es jodder . . . . 129 


* It is estimated that 50 per cent of the fruit discarded at ports 
oí loadinz is used for human consumption. This would raise 
domestic consumption to about 7.8 million stems. 


On the basis of the ANRE estimates, it was calculated that fruit 
distarded at the ports of loading was not used for fodder: that 
20 per cent of the bananas rejected on the producer farms 
themselves was fed to livestock; and that of the losses on the 
i=zrms due to lack of communications, windfalls, and pests and 
diseases, 60 per cent, 40 per cent and 20 per cent respectively 
were put to the same use. In these circumstances it would seem 
that about 13 millions stems of bananas were used as fodder in 
the Ecuadorian livestock sector. 

With respect to plantains, estimates prepared with the col- 
laboration of experts from the Ministry of Development suggested 
that about 2D per cent was used as fodder. 


(d) Miscellaneous grains 


Consumption of certain types of grain — barley and maize — 
as animal feeds was also estimated on the basis of the knowledge 
and experience of Ecuadorian exports. lt was considered that 
about 31 per cent of the output of maize* and 10 per cent of 
the barley produced might reasonably be assumed to have been 
used for fodder. 


(e) Tubers, etc. 


Consumption of certain tubers and of sugar-cane as fodder was 
quantitativelr assessed by the same method. lt was estimated 
that 5 per cent of the output of potatoes and yucca, 7 per cent 
oí production of other tubers and 10 per cent of the sugar-cane 
produced were used for this purpose. Aggregate fodder con- 
sumption for 1955 is shown in table 22, and totals about 192 
million sucres. 


4. Animal vaccines and medicaments 


The vaccines and medicaments used in the livestock sector also 
come irom both domestic and foreign sources, Data for the con- 


* This figure represents 90 per cent of the maize pr in 
coastal districts and 20 per cent of production in the Sierra. 
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A consumption of diesel oil 7 litres per hour. All the wheel 


Table 22 
ECUADOR: CONSUMPTION OF ri AND 
OTHER ANIMAL FEEDS, 
Thousands Millions 
oftons  ofsucres 
1. Domestically-produced 188.9 
Lu) A. a o a S 11.0 8.9 
(b) Brewery residues 
Split grain and by-products . 0.9 0.7 
(c) Fruit 
A 129.0 25.8 
A ARPA 101.2 20.0 
(d) Miscellaneous grains 
Ma o os a RA 50.0 93.2 
DO e a O 7.8 124 
(e) Tubers, ete ; 
Publi a as ls 8.2 12.0 
E ARA A 33 0.8 
Other Unbtrs +. ros dee 20 10 
A A 224.0 14.3 
2. Imported 26 
Comcemtrates . . <<<. 0.5 2.6 
Total 191.5 


Source: Estimates prepared by the Ministry of Development, and 
foreign trade statistics. . 
* Coquitos, 4631 tons: sesame, 300 tons; cotton, 4228 tons; and 
copra, 1852 tons. 


sumption of domestic products were supplied by the laboratories 
themselves. Those for imports were obtained from foreign trad 
statistics. In both cases, the data assembled in table 23, whi 
cover the period 1949-1958, express the value of these articles 
each years current prices, for which reason the figures do nu 
exactly reflect the changes in the volume of consumption. 
estimate at 1955 prices, calculated as for other inputs, presents 
certain difficulties, owing to the large quantity of specifics and 
other items involved. However, the current value of these input: 
is very much the same as their quantum, since data providec 
by the domestic industry show that prices scarcely altered 
all (see table 23). 


5. Fuels and lubricants 


The use of fuels and lubricants had to be estimated by in- 
direct methods, since no direct information was available. When 
agricultural assets were determined, the tractor inventory, broke: 
down by diesel and petrol tractors, had been established. lt was 
thus known that in 1955 approximately 1337 tractors had been 
in operation, of which 735 were fitted with caterpillar tracks 
and 602 with wheels. From the data collected it was calculate 
that the former all ran on diesel and that of the latter 90 pel 
cent were petrol and 10 per cent diesel tractors, Again, most of 
the caterpillar tractors were in service in the coastal areas, whe 
on account of weather conditions they worked fewer days in th 
year than in the Sierra. Here the wheel tractor is more com: 
monly used. 

On the basis of data furnished by the farmers and machin 
distributors themselves, it can be estimated that on the coas 
tractors work 8 months in the year, with an approximate total 
of 175 days (monthly totals of 26 days for 5 months and a 
15 days for 3 months) the average day's work being 8 hours 


tractors (602) would seem to be in service in the Sierra, workin; 
on an average 280 eight-hour days in the year (monthly total 
of 25 days for 8 months and 15 days for 4 months). Of hest 
tractors, 90 per cent consume petrol at a rate of about 6 litre 
per hour, and the remaining 10 per cent diesel oil, at the s 
yield levels as were mentioned above. 


] Table 23 


¡CUADOR: CONSUMPTION OF ANIMAL VACCINES AND 
MEDICAMENTS 1949-58 


(Millions of sucres) 


| ; Year Imported Elaine Total 
0 SR 0.6 0.4 10 
MN e 0.8 0.5 13 
E AAA 0.8 0.5 13 
DA AAN 0.9 0.8 Ely 
O 1 0.8 2.0 
A A a 2.8 0.8 3.6 
DARA 257 0.9 3.6 
O a 0.8 10 1.8 
A EN 0.7 1.3 2.0 
vie de by 0.7 15 40 


A  __ AAA A A A A a A 
'DURCE: Foreign trade statistics and statistical data supplied by 
'Ecuadorian laboratories, 


In order to quantify consumption of lubricants, it was assumed 
sat in the case of these tractors the oil has to be changed every 
50 hours. The results of these calculations are presented in table 
il, and suggest that, in 1955, consumption of fuel and lubricants 
sr tractors amounted to 15.4 million sucres. 

It was not possible to estimate the amount of fuel consumed 
| transport for farmers and in bringing inputs to the farm. 
“onsumption of fuel in the transport of produce from the farm 
the marketing centres is not taken into account, because the 
lue of production was estimated on the assumption that it was 
old at the farm. 


6. Packing materials and cordage 


The packing materials and cordage used in agriculture are 

nufactured with domestic and imported raw materials. Burlap 
sd jute are imported for the manufacture of sacks, cotton rope 
ud cord, hemp thread, rope and cord, and flax. No data are 
lallable to show the proportion of these materials intended for 
packing of agricultural produce. Agave is used in the manu- 
«sture of the greater part of domestically-produced sacks. Agave 
iltput statistics are, however, incomplete, particularly in view of 
fact that agave production is an artisan industry. For these 
ons, it was thought preferable to determine the amount of 
ye used on the basis of agave production data, For each pro- 
ct an estimate was made of the amount of the crop that is 
=cked, account being taken of the capacity of the sacks and 
s normally used, the number of times they are used in a year 


and their useful life. No account was taken of sacks or bags 
used for sugar as these are a product of the industrial sector, 
nor of the polyethelene containers used for banana exports as 
the costs of these are financed by the exporters. 

The total cost of sacks and bags in 1955 amounted to approxi- 
mately 62 million sucres (see table 25). 


B. Services 
1. Inputs and the remuneration of labour 


No background information was available on which to base a 
quantitative estimate of the remuneration of labour or the input 
it represented. The only estimates available related to the rural 
active population. For this reason, a country-wide survey had to 
be carried out with the co-operation of experts working in the 
provinces and well acquainted with their area, in order to collect 
more accurate data on labour inputs as between the various 
Ccrops. 

This work was carried out in all the provinces of Ecuador and 
in all of them information was collected regarding each individual 
crop, provided it accounted for not less than 5 per cent of national 
output. 

In the case of each crop, distinctions were drawn between the 
different work systems which resulted in varying types of labour 
input, calculations later being made of the approximate areas 
worked under each system. As the main factors contributing to 
the diversification of work systems are size and type of land 
tenure, these were taken into account in calculating the per- 
centage worked under each system. This information, for each of 
the provinces and for the main crops, was provided by the agri- 
cultural census of 1954. Wheat cultivation in the province of 
Pichincha may serve as an example of the methods used. Here, 
it was discovered that three methods of work were common: one, 
completely mechanized and covering approximately 50 per cent of 
the area under seed; a second, based on the use of animal 
traction for all agricultural operations, including thrashing, and 
covering approximately 20 per cent of the area under seed; and 
a third, totally manual, used in small farms cultivating more or 
less 30 per cent of the area under wheat. While in the above 
example three methods of work were used, in the case of other 
crops only one or sometimes two methods were applied. A spe- 
cially prepared form was used to obtain details for each work 
system and each stage of the cultivation process, from the pre- 
paration of the soil to the harvesting and storing of the product 
on the farm or loading for transport elsewhere. In addition to 
a description of each type of work, details were given regarding 
the implements used, their characteristics, the number of persons 
operating them, the type of traction, the daily work capacity, 
normal working hours in the area and remuneration of labour 


Table 24 
ECUADOR: CONSUMPTION OF FUELS AND LUBRICANTS IN THE CROP SECTOR, 1955 


Consumption of fuel 


Fuel for tractors 


735 caterpillar tractors (diesel) 
62 wheeled tractors (diesel) 
540 wheeled tractors (petrol) 


Lubricants for tractors 


139: caterpillar tractors . 22... -. 
602 wheeled tractors. 


Total 


Per tractor 


(litres) 


Price per Total 


Total litre (millions 
(thousands (sucres)  ofsucres) 
of litres) 

13.8 
10 880 8 232 0.75 6.2 
14 560 903 0.75 0.7 
12 480 6739 1.03 6.9 
1.6 
95 68.9 10.00 0.7 
150 90.3 10.00 0.9 
15.4 


FF 
Source: Estimates based on data supplied by Ecuadorian farmers and experts. 
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Table 26 


) 


ECUADOR: INPUT AND VALUE OF HUMAN LABOUR IN THE CROP SECTOR, 1955 
A AA A E A A A A AA A AA A A A 


Manpower input Value of human labour 


Area 

) Commodity ON Vip Total Per Total Day-wages 

ofheciares) rs (millions hour (millions per hectare 
of hours) (sucres) of sucres) (sucres) 

otal 1 175.9 517 608.0 152 906.4 770 
A o E 65.4 319 21.0 0.72 15.1 230 
E A 240.3 521 126.2 0.87 110,4 460 
MIC O a CN y CY, NA 132.6 265 35.4 0.69 24,4 185 
Rice. A A IM 92.9 1051 99.6 1.85 184.1 1 980 
IDOTatocS rs 31.8 832 26.9 0.75 20.2 635 
AT A E E O dl 15.8 821 13.0 1.28 16.6 1 050 
Diherttuberst a et O e 114 513 SN 0.67 3.8 340 
ent a A E dos 8.2 242 2.0 0.58 EZ 140 
Mimauasbeans 2d rita. Eta 19.4 338 6.5 0.58 3.8 195 
E E A 18.5 338 6.2 0.73 4.6 245 
e is 31.4 479 15.3 0.84 12.9 410 
TA E A eN A d 24.0 521 12.5 1.29 16.2 675 
Sugarscane for spiriti2 o... le 2 8.5 1502 12.8 1.35 17.3 2 040 
Susar.cane tor panela. e e 21.0 1 632 34,3 1.50 51.4 2 450 
'Sugar-cane for centrifugal sugar . . . 12.2 416 5.1 2.59 13.1 1070 
MElantains? 10. A A a 48.2 241 11.6 11572 20.0 415 
aa A O e 147.4 536 79.0 2.64 208.9 1415 
¡Macao E a o A 144,3 AL 31.9 2.35 75.0 520 
CE a A 82.7 597 49,4 1.87 92.5 1120 
Moda ccoo a e 0.9 618 0.5 221)! 1.2 1 285 
Meretables rl Ro ia lod ad 5.7 1075 6.2 0.60 3 650 
A A ON AAA, 4.0 786 Sel 1.34 4.2 1 055 
NMuscellaneous dto. a o 9.6 405 3.9 1.54 6.0 625 


DURCES Estimates prepared on the basis of field data obtained with the collaboration of technical experts from the Ministry of Develop- 


¡ment and the National Economic Planning and Co-ordination Board. 


¡Sweet potatoes, ocumo, ñame, etc. 


'PPineapples, custard apples (chirimoyas), apples, peaches, avocados, pears, plums, mangoes and miscellaneous citrus fruits. 


“ash remuneration and, where relevant, an estimate of the cost 
-the entrepreneur of providing free food rations). 
¿On the basis of these data, estimates were made for labour 
puts in terms of each crop, and these were in their turn 
vighted in respect of the area covered, In this way, a weighted 
srage of labour inputs in each crop was obtained for the whole 
uwmtry. When information had been collected regarding the area 
“wn and the area harvested and, by subtraction, the area that 
“Ss sown and lost, an estimate was made of the labour input 
Mt went into the preparation of the soil and the sowing of the 
“t portion. 
Table 26 gives a summary of all these calculations. In 1955, 
“> area sown amounted to 1175900 hectares with a total labour 
ut of 608 million hours for which remuneration was approxi- 
tely 907 million sucres. 
'The figures of 907 million sucres includes not only cash pay- 
'Énts and the cost of food provided free by entrepreneurs for 
Mir wage-earners, but also the remuneration of the labour of 
all farmers, including family help, which was included in the 
Hire paid by entrepreneurs in the different localities. 
Another special survey was carried out to determine the amount 
¡labour inputs in livestock breeding. The agricultural census of 
a was also useful in this respect, as it provided information 
. provinces of the mumber of stock-breeding farms classified 
'ording to size, with background information about the total 
“l average number of head of stock per farm. These data were 
tud to establish the number of persons required on an average 
“1 throughout the year to look after herds of different sizes and 
' remuneration they received. Data for labour employed in 
ok breeding included the percentage of labour required for 
care of pasture land, whether natural or artificial. The results 
Jall these tabulations appear in table 27. They show that em- 
“yment in stock breeding amounted to 773 million hours of 
'“k and a remuneration of 465 million sucres. 
.astly, an estimate was made, which also appears in table 27, 


of the manpower employed in various occupations, including farm 
management, transport, marketing, building maintenance, ma- 
chinery, etc. To calculate the manpower employed in farm 
management, farms were classified in three groups according to 
size (up to 5 hectares, 5 to 100 hectares, and over 100 hectares), 
and estimates were made on the basis of personal observa- 
tions, and data provided by experts and farmers of the input at 
each of these levels. The final results show that the total hours 
worked in farm management is somewhat more than 80 million. 
- With respect to marketing, account was taken of a custom which 
is very wide-spread, particularly among small farmers in the 
Sierra; this is to attend fairs and markets in person to sell part 
of their harvest. Based on the size of farms, an approximate esti- 
mate was made of the number of people attending the fairs, 
labour input in this respect being established at some 45 million 
hours. 

A separate calculation was made for labour employed in capital 
formation, i.e., the labour employed in increasing and replacing 
orchards and plantations including sugar-cane, and artificial pas- 
ture. Account was taken not only of the labour employed during 
the first year of establishment of a plantation but also of that 
employed in plantations and orchards which have not yet come 
into production. For example, only 6700 hectares of new coffee 
plantations were established (see again table 18, but at the same 
time it was estimated that a total of 27300 hectares of those 
recently established or planted in the preceding three years were 
not yet in production. The relevant data were collected in the 
manner already indicated for agriculture and these show that 
employment on the 110000 hectares of plantations and 52000 
hectares of pasture land amounted to approximately 54 million in 
day wages (see table 28). It can be concluded from these data 
that total labour inputs amount to somewhat over 1570 million 
hours at an approximate cost of 1765 million sucres (see 
table 29). 

Information on labour inputs per hectare was collected during 
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Table 27 


ECUADOR: INPUT AND VALUE OF HUMAN LABOUR IN THE LIVESTOCK SECTOR 
AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES, 1955 


Inven- Manpower input Value of human labor 
tories Pa 
(thou- Total ot 
sands (millions ee ce en deca (millions 
of head) of hours) pd sucres! of sucres) 
1. Livestock sector o. li. rea EE 465.1 
Cattle 
General fcare 1216 184.2 150 0.85 155.7 
Dairy farming (milking) . . . 253 91.2 360 0.50 45.6 
DReep GRA NEDaÍS: 1. 1 433 204.1 142 0.25 51.0 
A O 839 151.0 180 0.25 37.7 
Horses, mules and assest. . . . . 135 18.9 140 0.30 7.6 
Podio 2856 28.6 10 0.30 16.1 
Care of natural pastures . . . . 12250 60.5 49“ 1.45 87.7 
Care of artificial pastures . . . 469 34.8 74 1.80 63.5 
2. Other agricultural activities . . . 1351 2.0 274.2 
Farm management. . ......- 80.6 2.6 214.7 
Transport of products to market 44.5 1.0 44.5 
Maintenance of buildings, ma- 
CORREN EtC. ronda 10.0 15 15.0 


Source: Estimates prepared on the basis of field data obtained with the collaboration of tech- 
nical experts from the Ministry of Development and the National Economic Planning and 
Co-ordination Board. 

2 Inventories of horses, mules and asses total 406500 head. It is estimated that the care of 
approximately two thirds of the inventories is included under care of cattle. For this reason, 
only the remaining one third (135000 head) is taken into consideration here. 

> Hectares. 

* Hours per hectare. 


1959 and applied to the areas under cultivation in 1955. It is made province by province on the basis of information collected 
considered that this should not involve errors of any importance on the spot and data provided by experts of the Ministry of 
since there seem to have been no sweeping changes in methods Development who collaborated in the research. Amortization rates 
of work and labour inputs between the two years. show substantial differences as between the Sierra and the Coasi 


On the Coast, they are very high as light construction materials 

2. Ámortization costs with a short useful life are used. In the Sierra, on the other 

hand, buildings are usually more solid, being made, for example, 

Depreciation and amortization costs apply to capital invested in of adobe and roofed with tiles. On the basis of the land tenure 
buildings and installations, orchards and plantations including system and the size of farms in the Sierra, fairly accurate esti 
sugar-cane, artificial pastures and agricultural equipment (ma- mates could be made of the different qualities of building to 
chinery and tools). which different amortization rates are applicable. The annual rate 
Amortization estimates for capital invested in buildings were of 2 per cent for buildings in the Sierra appearing in table 30' 


Table 28 -e 


ECUADOR: INPUT AND VALUE OF HUMAN LABOUR IN CAPITAL FORMATION 
OPERATIONS, 1955 


Manpower inputs Value of human labour 
Área 
Sector (thousands Hours Total Perday's Total pa Y Ni 
of hectares) per (millions work (millions e 
hectare of hours) (sucres) of sucres) Recre 
IACTOD Section A 110.1 414 45.6 2.40 101.0 915 
Plantalds nes. 3.1 542 117 2.10 3.5 1135 
Bananas 17.8 685 122 2.55 31.0 1745 
Ed a E 52.4 307 16.1 2.30 Sl 710 
Cofcee qe PAL 27.3 354 9.7 1.95 18.8 690 
Sugar-cane ...... 8.3 680 37 1.70 9.8 1180 
Miscellaneous fruit” . 19) 305 BEIIOA 1.90 0.7 575 
2. Livestock sector . . . sal l 164 8.6 2.00 17.4 335 
Artificial pasture . . 521 164 8.6 2.00 17.4 335 


A A A A AA A A AA A A A AAA A A A A A A e 


Sources: Tables 26 and 27. 
* Citrus fruits, avocados, custard apples (chirimoyas), peaches, pears, plums, mangoes and apples. 
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: Table 29 


| ECUADOR: TOTAL INPUT AND VALUE OF HUMAN 
LABOUR IN AGRICULTURE, 1955 


A Manpower Value 
Y Activity (millions (millions 
y of hours) of sucres) 
'arm operations: 

(EN Cropysector a 608 906 

(b) Livestock sector . . . . . 773 465 
linen tactivibles 2 a 15 274 
“apital formation operations . . . 54 118 
OE ENS A e 1570 1763 


AE A ATP SV RN TRIO TA 
¡OUrRcE: Tables 26, 27 and 28. 


; therefore a weighted average. A similar calculation was made 
»r the Coast, where the weighted average rate of 7.5 per cent 
aflects the varying qualities of building already referred to. 

In calculating the amortization rates for plantations and or- 
'aards, sugar-cane and artificial pasture, account was also taken 
ñ variations in the productive life of each in the various pro- 
ínces, and this means that the average used reflects these 
eighted differences for the area which they cover. 

Amortization rates for agricultural equipment were calculated 
m the basis of estimates made by the many experts and farmers 


who were consulted. The final estimate obtained was that the 
amortization of agricultural assets in 1955 amounted to 266 
million sucres or slightly more than 5 per cent of the original 
capital outlay (see table 30). 


3. Maintenance 


Maintenance costs for the various types of capital were calcu- 
lated on the basis of estimated rates for each of the main items. 
These costs do not include labour inputs which have already been 
considered above. Maintenance costs relate only to the purchase 
of materials and equipment or to skilled labour from outside the 
agricultural sector, as for example, the labour employed in 
the maintenance of machinery. For that reason, the rate of main- 
tenance on buildings is lower on the Coast than in the Sierra, 
for although buildings in the coastal area involve higher mainte- 
nance costs, maintenance work is almost entirely confined to the 
use of labour for obtaining and subsequently using repair ma- 
terials (guadúa cane, plantain leaves, etc.) which come from the 
agricultural sector itself. In 1955, maintenance costs would seem 
to have amounted to slightly over 69 million sucres (see table 31). 


4. Credit interest and commissions 


Development and private banks as well as individuals, particu- 
larly businessmen, constitute the main sources of credit for 
Ecuadorian agriculture. 

The amount of the interest paid to the development and pri- 


Table 30 


ECUADOR: DEPRECIATION OF AGRICULTURAL ASSETS, 1955 
EA A ARRE RAS, ANAIS TEATINOS ASI ARIAS EPIA ATL TR RAI RRFITAIA 


Fixed capital 


Sierra 
Rural housing . 


Coast 


(b) Installations 


Bananas 


(e) Sugar-cane. 


Movable capital 


experts. 


(a) Constructions and buildings . . . . . . 


Other construction works . . ..... . . 


Rurouni A 
Other constructions and buildings . . . 
Gc)atencines laa Lo A 
(ANSOTchardsiandplantations a 
EEN cds 
Cc rs ei ds 
Cot e A bro 
| Oranges and other citrus fruits . . . . 

Miscellaneous Mu e RI 


(£) Artificial pastures tU 


Lo o 
Plouzhstandi hatos 
Seeders and fertilizer distributors . . . . . . 
Threshing and winnowing machines . . . . . 
Reapers, binders and stackers . . ...... . . 
Grinding and mincing machines . ..... ... 
Hullers, sorters and shellers . . ........... 
Daya 
Miscellaneous tol 


econ Depreciation 
capital Toll 
en of Percentage (millions 
Bones of sucres) 

la 2 620.0 3.4 90.0 
de 1 837.3 2Zal 39.5 
Id 154.6 2.0 Sal 
ik 538.4 7.6 40.8 
E 89.7 7.4 6.6 
¿o e 34.3 6.7 ES 
vado 188.4 10.0 18.8 
e 1 347.7 5.0 67.4 
o ie 351.0 10.0 35.1 
IO 76.5 10.0 ed 
e A 577.3 US 14.4 
se 315.4 3.0 9.5 
e 16.9 NS 0.4 
a 10.6 3.0 0.3 
Et 178.4 9.0 16.1 
E 428.6 10.0 42.9 

187.2 15.0 28.1 
o 86.6 10.0 8.7 
PA 27.4 10.0 ll 
de SS 12.5 0.3 
> e 4,1 10.0 0.4 
ES 4.1 14.0 0.6 
qe 16.5 10.0 17 
a 10.3 16.7 1d 
2 4.0 12.5 0.5 
o 14,4 50.0 62 
AS 17.3 25.0 4.3 
e 4.984.7 DS 265.6 


Sources Estimates prepared on the basis of various data furnished by Ecuadorian farmers and 


* Plums, custard apples (chirimoyas), peaches, apples, pears, avocados and mangoes. 
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Table 31 


ECUADOR: EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE OF 
AGRICULTURAL ASSETS, 1955 


(Millions of sucres) 


One Maintenance 


capital Percentage Total 


Fixed capital 


(a) Constructions and buildings  2620.0 Md 45.3 
Sierra 
Rúuralihousineo e dl 1 837.3 2.0 36.7 
Other constructions 
and buildings . . . . . 154.6 1.5 2.3 
Coast 
Rural house a 538.4 1.0 5.4 
Other constructions 
and buldms de 89.7 1.0 0.9 
(IIS taUEiLions UA: 34.3 5.0 Ad 
(Aer o IA 188.4 6.0 11.3 
Movables caputal o 187,2 5.8 10.8 
MIACtorsi dE 86.6 6.0 52 
Ploughs and harrows. . . 27.4 5.0 1.4 
Dairy farm equipment . . 4.0 8.0 0.3 
Miscellaneous machinery . 54.8 6.0 39 
Miscellaneous tools . . . 14.4 4.0 0.6 
TOCINA 3 029.9 ES 69.1 


Source: Official statistics. 


vate banks was established on the basis of the volume of credit 
granted. The interest paid to individual private and business 
lenders was estimated on the basis of the value of the output 
of small farmers, a group to which banking facilities are normally 
not available. 

The percentage of the national agricultural output provided 
by producers with farms of less than 10 hectares was about 22 
per cent, according to the 1954 agricultural census, and it is 
assumed that the same conditions prevailed in 1955. This would 
mean that out of the total production for 1955, valued at 4052 
million sucres on the basis of prices paid to producers at the 
farm, 892 million sucres was paid to farms of less than 10 
hectares. 

Tf it is further realized that bank credit provided by develop- 
ment and private banks was intended only for entrepreneurs 
managing farms of more than 10 hectares, it will be seen that 
the credit made available represented approximately 8 per cent 
of the value of output. It seems reasonable to suppose that small 


Table 32 


ECUADOR: ESTIMATE OF INTEREST PAID BY FARMERS 
ON LOANS OBTAINED FROM PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL 
SOURCES, 1955 


Millions of sucres 


Total value of Ecuador's agricultural produc- 


EOS A 4 052 
Value of agricultural production on farms of 
less than 10' hectares hi 892 


Approximate amount of credit obtained from 

private and commercial sources by producers 

farming less than 10 hectares . . . . . . 135 
Interest paid on said credit (25 per cent) . . 34 


a __R_ÑÁQ—_ - x_EE0EEE E QE_GREm A 


Source: Estimates based on official production and credit statistics 
of the established banking system, 
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Table 33 


ECUADOR: TOTAL INTEREST AND COMMISSIONS ON 
CREDIT PAID BY FARMERS IN 1950-58 


(Millions of sucres) 


To develop- 


To private To private 
Year dado banks individuals” Total 
banks 

1 19.2 3.8 =— = 
IS 16.1 2.4 — — 
12 18.7 LD — = 
TI 19.5 35 — — 
154 20.0 5.4 — — 
LO 26.1 6.4 33.8 66.3 
LIS 25.4 6.2 — — 
1 30.2 8.1 — — 
LIS. 26.6 10.1 — —- 


¡E QQRCRhRRR 


Source: Estimates based on the bulletins of the Banco Central 
del Ecuador. 

2 Estimated on loans granted at a combined rate of 10 per cent 
covering both interest and commissions. 

> Estimated on loans granted at a combined rate of 12 per cent 
covering both interest and commissions. 

“ See table 32. 


farmers require a larger volume of credits, If a figure of 15 per 
cent of the value of output is taken as suitable for small farmers, 
the volume of credit would amount to 135 million sucres which, 
at an annual interest rate of 25 per cent, would provide a total 
of approximately 34 million sucres paid in interest. 

It is very likely that many of the producers who work farms 
of less than 10 hectares have in fact received aid in the form of 
credits through the normal banking system, and it is equally 
possible that some other producers with larger farms have re- 
ceived credit facilities from individuals and businessmen. The 
resulting adjustment would bring the above calculation more 
closely into line with the facts (see table 32). 

To sum up, the expenditure of farmers on commission and in- 
terest payments in 1955 apparently amounted to 66 million sucres 
(see table 33). 


C. Taxes 


The taxes payable on agricultural holdings in Ecuador are col- 
lected by municipalities. The revelant data were gathered by 
the Office of the Controller (Contraloría General de la Nación) 
and the National Planning and Economic-Co-ordination Board 
(Junta Nacional de Planificación y Coordinación Económica) (see 
table 34). 


Table 34 
ECUADOR: TAX ON AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS, 1950-58 


Tear Millions 
of sucres 
1950 12,0* 
1951 1205 
1952 14.0? 
1953 15.4 
1954 16.8 
1955 103 
1956 18.7 
1957 18.9 
1958 19.4 


E E E zzzxxQ xxÉÓEÉ É É Á_Ñ o Roo ÑQ e -> o mz . Ñxq$qtOEOEEEEEO_—Q———— mv 


Source: Office of the Controller (Contraloría General de la Na- 
on and National Economic Planning and Co-ordination 
oard. 
* Estimate based on data available for earlier and later years. 


II. METHOD USED TO DETERMINE ECUADOR'S AGRICULTURAL ASSETS 


Table 35 summarizes the valuation of the agricultural assets in 


11955 (as in the case of inputs, at 1955 prices). For this purpose, 


direct research had to be undertaken, as described in the follow- 
ing pages. Capital is classified under the three headings of fixed 
capital, movable capital and circulating capital. Total agricultural 
assets in 1955 amounted to some 7700 million 1955 sucres. This 


. figure represents amortized capital calculated at 1955 replace- 
ment cost. 


A. FixeED CAPITAL 


1. Soil improvement 


Investment in soil improvement consists of clearing, irrigation 
and drainage. 


j (a) Clearing 


) 


To establish the investment in clearing the land currently used 
for agriculture and livestock production, the extent of the original 
tree coverage on the land and the approximate cost of removing 
it had to be determined. A detailed survey carried out by the 
National Economic Planning and Co-ordination Board which classi- 
fies the whole of Ecuador by agricultural zones, dividing it into 
fifteen zones according to soil, altitude, climate, vegetation, and 
rainfall, was available for this purpose. All the data provided by 
the 1954 agricultural census was reclassified according to these 
agricultural zones, on the basis of the original census forms. 
Fewer zones were required for the purpose of establishing invest- 
ment in clearing, and the zones were regrouped on the basis of 
the approximate cost of clearing. Thus it was sufficient to es- 
tablish three zones or groups in the Sierra area. One is in the 
páramo region, consisting of land above the altitude of 3000 


Table 35 


ECUADOR: SUMMARY OF VALUATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL ASSETS, 1955 


(Millions of sucres at 1955 prices) 


Ed Capra 3578 
1. Land clearing and improvement . . . . . . 1235 
(a) Clearing and cleaning. +... ..... 685 
(b) Other improvements: irrigation . . . . 533 
drainage, . . . +. 17 
2. Buildings, installations and fencing . . . . 1435 
CFR a e o 1172 
(BIO therebuldinas a de 128 
(cJMinstallations. El ARE TEL AE OST RAE 14 
(1) Penco. ts 0 De IA. 121 
IARLANURES Pal Nip 908 
(a) Fruit tress and industrial crops . . . . 669 
(bi Artificial pastures 1. aida e 214 
(e) rar tcialMorestei. lada coles el a 25 
Ei Movable “Capital NIE A AA 2972 
LiGattle inventores e sede 2 860 
Cate a nit 1605 
SECA Mia oe to idos 125 
VAR ORAR NA 479 
ENE A EA EU SA 1 
Horsesjmules and! assess 640 
ZA BR CUCUTA MACHINES AS 112 
ractors e II 49 
Other LAA AS o E A 63 
Pp Ca culatingicapital la o TATZ8 A IELZS 
Total value of agricultural assets . . . . . . 7678 


Source: Tables 36 to 46. 


metres, usually unwooded and covered with low vegetation which 
can be used for forage; when used for cultivation this land re- 
quires practically no expenditure for clearance. The second zone 
is composed of crops and grassland, at an altitude of less than 
3000 metres and originally densely forested. The third mountain 
zone consists of an area with scanty rainfall, where dry scrub had 
to be removed. 

Only two groups had to be established in the coastal area, one 
consisting of land densely covered with tall trees and usually 
three or four strata of vegetation, and another composed of areas 
with less rainfall where the tree coverage is sparser and lower. 

Once this classification had been made, the areas used for 
agriculture and livestock production were allocated to the various 
groups. Thus the 249000 hectares devoted to maize, for example, 
were distributed as follows in 1955: 


Thousands of hectares 


SECTA ACA A. 161.7 
Raramorzone 42.1 
Crop and grassland zone. . 91.0 
'ALIN ZONE a A MS 28.6 

CORSA A 87.0 
Dense forest zone . . . . 67.0 
Less densely forested zone . 20.0 

TOA 248.7 


The figures in table 36 indicate that of the 3.4 million hectares 
devoted to agriculture, 1.6 million were in the Sierra area, dis- 
tributed as follows: 912000 in the páramo zone, 386 in the crop 
and grassland zone, and 280 in the arid zone. Slightly over 1.8 
million hectares were in the coastal area, mainly in the zone 
with the heaviest rainfall, 

The cost of clearing in each of these zones was established on 
the basis of the information supplied about the land by farmers 
and experts. It includes labour, amortization of the machinery 
and equipment used and general administrative costs, Investment 
for this purpose amounted to 685 million sucres, of which 92 
million was for the Sierra area and 594 million for the coastal 
area (see table 37). 


(b) Irrigation 


Data on the area under irrigation were collected during the 
1954 agricultural census and tabulated by the National Eco- 
nomic Planning and Co-ordination Board. The figures are known 
to be unduly low, since this land is liable to a higher tax and the 
farmers therefore give incomplete information. This information 
was, however, partly rectified when more reliable data were 
obtained in some provinces. , 

Investment in irrigation has been made both by the Govern- 
ment and by private enterprise. Government investment is very 
limited; it is undertaken by an official agency, the National 
Irrigation Fund (Caja Nacional de Riego). Data relating to in- 
vestments and the area benefiting therefrom were available. How- 
ever, the works carried out by private enterprise provide the basis 
of irrigation in Ecuador. Investment in these works was de- 
termined on the basis of the cost per hectare of the irrigation 
works carried out by the States in the same areas and the cost 
of other projects studied by the government agency. These 
figures were adjusted if it appeared that the private enterprise 
works were simpler and consequently cheaper. It is estimated 
that the total investment in irrigation amounts to approximately 
533 million sucres at 1955 prices (see table 38). 

There is practically no information on the area drained, 
although this is fairly extensive, especially in the coastal area. 
The data available are incomplete and relate only to works and 
investments by the National Irrigation Fund, and by private 
enterprise and autonomous institutes in the last few years. 

The situation with respect to investment in irrigation and 
drainage can be summed up by saying that the estimates are 
too low because there is no complete inventory of these improve- 
ments. 
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Table 36 


AREA DEVOTED TO AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO ORIGINAL TREE COVERAGE, 1955 


(Thousands of hectares) 
A A A A A A AA AA A A A A A A A A PP A A MR IS A A ARI OS DI 


Sierra area 


ECUADOR: 


Coastal area 


Páramo 

zone 

Annual and 
semi-perennial CTOPS . . . . .... +. 217.2 
Male sisad E) E 42.1 
Barra id 83.4 
1 Ss de E 4,4 
A E 34.6 
Potatoes are A RES 20.6 
A A — 
SUBAR CAME us O, A — 
Bananas AAA IIA = 
Plentalas Dela. AA — 
OM a so e Y 32 
Perenmial Erops A — 
Cacao IA — 
Goes La ias a AU Es — 
Other? E E E — 
EAN es e ld es RARE e 41.4 
APTEUCEALODASTUTES A 58.5 
Natural pastures Or páramos . . . . . . 594.6 
POB A SS RNA 911.7 


SOURCE : 1954 agricultural census and National Economic Planning and Co-ordination Board. 
Peas, lime beans, lentils, oats, root crops and various cereals of secondary importance, yucca, 
cotton, tobacco, groundnuts, castor-oil plants and various market-garden crops. 

custard apples (chirimoyas), peaches, apples, pears, avocados, lemons, 

coconuts, mangoes, oranges and other fruits of secondary importance. 


Plantings of plums, 


2. Buildings, installations and fencing 


(a) Rural housing and other buildings 


No reliable estimate of investment under this heading was 
available, but its calculation was essential for completion of the 
inventory of capital investment and subsequent determination of 
amortization and maintenance costs. Consequently, a survey was 
planned with the collaboration of government experts — mainly 


Table 37 


ECUADOR: VALUE OF LAND IMPROVEMENT (CLEARING 
COSTS) THROUGH THE CLEARING AND CLEANING OF 
AGRICULTURAL AND LIVESTOCK LAND 
AT 1955 PRICES 


Área Value Total 
(thou- per value 
Área and zone sands of  hec- (mil- 
hec- tare  lions of 
tares) (sucres) sucres) 


STOTTANITCAS ON A AAA 1578.4 58 91.6 


Páramo zone . 
Cereal and grassland zone . . . . 


3863 150 579 


Aridizones AA NA PEN 280.2 120 33.6 
Constabiarea. A LOIRA 1 837.7 323 593.7 
Dense. torest: zone 20 ab o psa? 1 342.7 350 469.9 
Medium tree coverage zone 495.0 250 123.8 
Lots Ss o e AS E 3 416.1 201 685.3 


Source: Calculations based on the data in table 36. 
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sucres, now reduced by amortization to about 1300 million sucres 


Crop z 
and Arid Dense o o 
grass forest reé Total 
land SUS vto coverage 
zone 3 care 
209.0 78.6 400.9 105.3 1011.0 
91.0 28.6 67.0 20.0 248.7 
31.9 13.9 6.1 = 135.3 
222 3.3 4.1 0.2 34.2 
25.3 2.8 4.0 — 66.7 
6.6 4.4 2.8 — 34.4 
-- 0.5 71.0 34.0 105.5 
— 12.4 39.1 1.8 49.9 
— 4.0 138.7 225 165.2 
— 1.0 39.5 10.8 51.3 
32.0 Ye 32.0 16.0 119.8 
1.5 2 254.2 52.6 320.6 
— 0.2 187.5 9.0 196.7 
=- 7.6 63.7 38.5 109.8 
1.5 4.5 3.0 5 14.1 
23.6 14.6 184.0 80.7 344.3 
26.1 20.6 260.7 149.6 515.5 
126.1 154.3 242.9 106.8 1 224.7 
386.3 280.4 1342.7 495.0  3416.1 


from the Ministry of Development — posted to the provinces 
and with a good knowledge of the area where they work; this. 
survey was greatly facilitated by the largely similar type of 
buildings in the various parts of the country. 

For this purpose, the data provided by the 1954 agricultural 
census were used, giving the number of agricultural enterprises 
in each province, classified according to land tenure (ownership, 
tenancy, sharecropping, such other special local forms of tenancy. 
as that of the huasipungueros, comuneros and colonos, and mixed 
forms). These data were then related to the size of the holdings, 
which, for the purposes of the survey, were divided into four 
groups: up to 10 hectares, from 10 to 50 hectares, from 50 to 500 
hectares, and over 500 hectares. Information as to the numbe 
of holdings according to type and size was highly relevant, since 
the number and value of buildings vary markedly in accordance 
with these factors. The government experts in each province who. 
assisted with the survey provided information on the average 
number of buildings — for housing, storage or stabling — on 
each type of holding according to tenure and size. They also 
provided information on the average cost of buildings, based on 
current costs of such improvements, and estimates of their age 
and remaining useful life; on this basis it was possible to 
calculate the amount originally invested, capital depreciation to 
date and annual amortization. 

The results of this study show that the original investment for 
buildings at 1955 prices amounted to approximately 2600 million 


o. o a 


(see table 39). 
(b) Installations 


It was possible to determine the capital invested in installations 
only for coffee processing and the production of panela, cane 


Table 38 


ECUADOR: AREA IRRIGATED AND DRAINED AND CORRESPONDING INVESTMENTS 
(At 1955 prices) 


Vational Irrigation Fund 


Private enterprise 


Invest- 


Invest- 


estimates. 


=rit and syrup. In the first case, the data were available from 
» Ecuador Coffee Institute (Instituto Ecuatoriano del Café), 
ld in the last two from the Department of State Monopolies 
iirección de Monopolios del Estado). No information was availa- 
E as to inventories of other types of installations, such as those 
ed on cacao plantations, and on banana plantations (for disease 
Imtrol), windmills, etc. (see table 40). 


1) Fencing 


¡Cattle ranches and farms in Ecuador are marked off by wire 


Original capital 


Área e VRER Total Area ones Total 
covered A E invest- covered. e E invest- Total 
(thou- se ment (thou- de ment (mil- 
sands (thor (mil- sands (ehol (mil- lions of 
of hec- e mo lionsof of hec- Ea lions of sucres) 
tares) el o) sucres) tares) Nsucte) sucres) 

A Irrigation . 6.4 11.6 74.4 166.6 5 458.6 533.0 
Sierra area. . . 2.6 231 63.4 139.2 3.0 417.5 479.9 
Coastal area . . 3.8 3.3 12.0 27.4 5 41.1 53.1 

Drainage . .... eS 5.7 AS) 14.3 16.6 
VEA NI 76.7 472.8 549.5 


Source: National Irrigation Fund, National Economic Planning and Co-ordination Board, and 


Inquiries led to the conclusion that in Ecuador such fences have 
an average life of ten years. As all wire is imported, it was 
assumed that the amount of wire fencing would correspond to 
the total amount of wire imported during the last decade. In 
addition, it was established that the most widely used type was 
the three-strand fence with posts every four metres. Thus the 
original investment per kilometre of fencing at 1955 prices would 


be: 


Thousands of sucres 
3000 metres of barbed wire 


ces, adobe walls or ditches, according to the region and the e aL SiS: mucret lo e Le 
: : y ; 200 Apostshat 2:00 FSUCIEsS IA 0.6 

kz of the holdings. The information necessary to estimate the 
; , Labour and clamps. . ..... 0.5 
bmber of the last two was not available. The amount of wire Le dle 
ucing was determined on the basis of imports of barbed wire. DOES ES) 


Table 39 


ECUADOR: VALUE OF RURAL BUILDINGS 
(Millions of sucres at 1955 prices) 


Amortized capital 


Province Storage Storage 
Housing and Total Housing and Total 

stabling stabling 
Sierra area 18373 154.6 11919 902.8 83.3 986.0 
Azuay . . + 192.9 aura! 204.0 96.2 4.8 101.0 
Bolívar ell 0.2 ES 58.1 0.1 58.2 
Cañar . 104.2 5.5 109.6 51.7 3.6 55.2 
Carchi 2112 41.7 258.9 94.0 20.9 114.8 
Chimborazo. 79.5 5.9 85.4 39.3 3% 42.4 
Cotopaxi . . 127.0 8.1 135.1 52.9 ll 56.6 
Loja 220.6 10.6 231.3 108.9 5.3 114.1 
Imbabura. 239.2 6.1 245.3 148.7 3.4 152 
Pichincha 368.5 58.0 426.5 183.3 34.8 218.0 
Tungurahua 171.0 ED 178.5 69.7 3.5 73.3 
Coastal area 538.4 89.7 628.1 269.1 44.9 314.0 
El Oro 9.4 11% 10.6 4.6 0.6 7 
Esmeraldas . 38.6 2.9 41.5 19.3 1 20.8 
Guayas . . 195.6 12.9 208.6 97.8 6.5 104.3 
Los Ríos . . 103.9 53.8 UG 51.9 26.9 78.9 
Manabi 190.9 18.8 209.8 95.5 9.4 104.9 
Total 2 375.6 244.3 2 620.0 1171.8 128.1 1 300.0 


Source: Estimated by ECLA on the basis of information obtained in the field from exports of the 
Ministry of Development and the National Economic Planning and Co-ordination Board. 
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Table 40 


ECUADOR: SOME AGRICULTURAL INSTALLATIONS, 1955 
(Millions of sucres at 1955 prices) 


A A A A A A A A A A AA A PA A A 


Origl- Depre- 

nal  ciated 

value value 
Coffee processing installations 55) y 
3150 iron depulpers at . . . 1200 sucres 3.8 1.9 
1000 iron depulpers at . . . 1000 sucres 1.0 0.6 
2000 wooden depulpers at . . 250 sucres 0.5 0.2 

Installations for the production 

of panela, cane spirit and syrup 29.0 TS 
3990 sugar mills at . . . ... 5000 sucres 20.0 8.0 
1635 evaporators at. . . . +. 2 000 sucres 3.3 1.6 
3862 boiling vats at. . . . . 500 sucres 1.9 0.6 
a A AE 8 000 sucres 3.8 1.5 
Total 343 144 


Source: Ecuador Coffee Institute and State Alcohol Monopoly 
(Estanco de Alcoholes del Estado). 


The calculations made indicated that there were 77360 kilo- 
metres of fencing, representing an original investment of 188 
million sucres, which at 1955 prices represents a capital of 
120 million (see table 41). 


3. Plantings 


Most of the investment in plantings represents orchards and 
plantations (bananas, plantains, cacao, coffee and others), sugar- 
cane, artificial pastures and artificial forests. In some cases data 
were available as to the area cultivated (bananas and plantains), 
whereas in others only the nmber of plants was known, and the 
area was calculated on the basis of the most common planting 
density. 

The original investment (at 1955 prices) was calculated on the 
basis of information supplied by experts of the Ministry of De- 
velopment and other departments with respect to the cost of 


Table 41 


ECUADOR: CALCULATION OF THE AMOUNT OF AND INVESTMENT IN WIRE FENCING, 
1946-58 


(Millions of sucres at 1955 prices) 


Imports 


establishing plantings for each species, which include all costs 
from the time of planting until the time when commercial pro- 
duction begins. 

The findings indicated the there were approximately 532 000 
hectares of orchards and plantations in Ecuador, representing an 
original investment of 1348 million sucres; 50000 hectares of 
sugar-cane, with an original investment of 178 million sucres, 
and 521000 hectares of artificial pastures, with an original invest- 
ment of about 430 million sucres (see table 42). With the as- 
sistance of various forestry experts, the area of artificial forest 
was estimated as 50000 hectares. 

To sum up, the total original investment in these improvements 
in 1955 amounted to 1980 million sucres which, allowing for 
depreciation, represents a present capital of 908 million sucres. 


B. MOvABLE CAPITAL 


1. Livestock inventories 


The livestock population was known, thanks to the surveys 
made by the former Permanent Office of Agricultural Statistics 
(Oficina Permanente de Estadísticas Agropecuarias) and to the — | 
1954 agricultural census. In the case of cattle, information on 
the break-down by age and sex was available. The capital re- 
presented by the livestock was calculated on the basis of data 
supplied in each province by the officials from the Ministry of 
Development (Ministerio de Fomento). As a result, the unit value 
of the different species and ages given in table 43 corresponds 
to an average weighted price for the whole country. As may be 
seen from this table, the value of livestock inventories rose to 
2860 million sucres in 1955. 


2, Agricultural equipment 


An inventory and valuation of agricultural equipment were 
simplified by the fact that virtually all such equipment is 
imported. Current stocks of the different types of machinery and 
equipment in 1955 and the original investment at 1955 prices 
were ascertained. Depreciation was worked out on the basis of 
the estimated useful life of each piece of equipment. 

For example, in the case of “ploughs and harrows”, the amount 
of equipment imported and its f.o.b, cost at 1955 prices were 
first determined, and then the additional charges payable on the 


oh 


Situation in 1955 


Fencing 
obert cars Original Der , 
Year (then (thou-  invest- Silv e Total Original dE de, 
id sands ment* 1955* fencing invest- des pl 
af toma) of km) (km) ment ené 
A E A 0.4 TL 2.8 0.3 
EI a RR 1.0 Lal 6.5 13 
PAN a 4.0 9.7 2.9 
1 RI A 2.8 7.4 18.0 ye 
O E 4.6 12,3 30.1 15.0 
A yd 5.0 13.5 32.8 19.7 
1 AA A 2.5 6.6 16.0 11,2 
II o dal 15.1 36.9 29.5 
ES A q 8.7 212 19.1 
A E 22 5.9 14,4 14,4 77.4 188.4 120.7 
EA ZN 6.7 16.3 
AER 2.1 5.6 13.64% 44) 
VOR Pe 7 Ñ 5.5 13,4 
A A A AA AAA AA AA A A AA A A A A A A A A A A A A A AA A A A A A PA PPP o 


Source: Estimates based on foreign trade statistics. 


* At 2436 sucres per kilometre. 


> An amortization of 10 per cent for wire and labour and 20 per cent for posts gives a weighted 


average of 12 per cent, 
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Table 42 


ECUADOR: VALUE OF LAND UTILIZATION IN THE FORM OF PLANTINGS AND 
ARTIFICIAL PASTURES AND FORESTS; ORIGINAL COST AND PRESENT 
DEPRECIATED VALUE 


(At 1955 prices) 


» Total 


14 e . Present 
Área Investment original Deprecia- 

j (thousands per invest- tion ts 
of hectare ment (mil-  (Percent- ( ee a 

hectares) (sucres) lions of age) a és) 

res] of sucres 
. Orchards and plantations 532.4 2037 1 347.7 — 579.2 
z Bananas MOTOS 210. de 165.2 2125 351.0 50 175.5 
Blantálns 26 a ios 51.3 1 490 76.5 55 34.4 
Cacao. a a 196.6 2 935 597.3 60 230.9 
A y 110.0 2 865 315.4 60 126.2 
IS NS e 0.2 750 0.2 50 0.1 
Custard apples (chirimoyas) . 147 1620 2.0 50 1.0 
Reaches. 0. o a 0.5 850 0.4 50 0.2 
ADPlE A. e o 13 1 405 1.9 50 1.0 
EAT AN e A 0.5 785 0.4 50 0.2 
y Oranges and other citrus fruits 3 4 550 16.9 60 6.8 
j ANO das a O 1.4 2765 3.9 50 2.0 
Mangoes: ls a a 0.5 3610 1.8 50 0.9 

Industrial crops 

| SP 50.0 3365 178.4 50 89.2 
| Artificial pastures 520.8 825 428.6 50 214.3 
| Artificial forests 50.0 500 25.0 — 25.0 
Total VIBE 1979.7 907.7 


Source: Calculated from basic data provided by the 1954 agricultural census and information 
supplied by experts of the Ministry of Development and the National Economic Planning and Co- 
ordination Board. 


Thousands goods before they finally reached the producer, as follows: freight, 
, of sucres per ton insurance, customs duties and importers” and distributors” profits. 
O e E E LO IR 8.9 


Surcharge on f.o.b. price before goods have 
fully entered the country 16.34 per cent). . 1ÉS 
Importers* and distributors” profits (30 per 


A useful life of ten years was assumed for ploughs and harrows. 
This means that stocks in 1955 were of items that had been 


ESE AIR ET AA el imported after 1946. The initial investment was calculated at 
cer pax by tarmersand al 13.5 1955 values on the basis of the f.o.b. price. This was also the 
Table 43 


ECUADOR: VALUE OF CATTLE INVENTORIES, 1955 
(At 1955 prices) 


Inventories Unit Total value 

(thousand value (millions 

head) (sucres) of sucres) 
Cattle 11689 1370 1 604.6 
Calves, male and female less than a year old 247.0 380 93.9 
Bull calves one to two years old . . . . . 116.1 710 89.2 
Steers and bull over two years old . . . . 51.5 1230 63.1 
Dato a o O 122.2 1 585 193.5 
Stutibulls. o e reos tias pS 22.8 3 860 88.0 
Heifers over two years old . . . ....... 179.2 1135 203.6 
MK cows O 245.9 2345 576.9 
Dry cows and cows being fattened . . . . 184.2 1610 296.4 
Sheep 1 296.2 95 124.8 
Pigs 838.7 570 478.8 
Goats 136.7 80 11.3 
Horses 184.6 1550 285.8 
Mules and asses 221.9 1600 354.5 
Total 2 859.7 


¡OOOO __OQC RQRRRRR re FRI 
Source: Permanent Office of Agricultural Statistics (Oficina Permanente de Estadísticas Agrope- 
cuarias) and Ministry of Development. 
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Table 44 


ECUADOR: ESTIMATED CAPITAL IN PLOUGHS AND HARROWS, 1945-58 
(At 1955 prices) 


a Price paid by the Depre- Capital Stocks in 1955 
Fob farmer ciation des Fr ps 
price percent- ciated in rigl- epre- 
y Amount (thou- de ( e: al age with 1955 nal ciated 
O (tons) sands of 3" US po respect (millions capital capital 
sucres Rios E to 1955 of sucres) (millions of sucres) 
perton  sucres) 
per ton) 
1945 . 34.9 0.5 100 == 
1946 . 80.6 dE 90 0.1 
1947 . 100.0 13 80 0.3 
1948 . ULA 1 70 0.4 
1949 . 217.8 2.9 60 1.2 
1950 . 199.0 2.7 50 La 
19515. 250.0 3.4 40 2.0 
190% sa 186.8 20 30 1.8 
1958 10 206.5 2.8 20 2 
1954 . 320.8 4.3 10 3.9 
1955 . 367.7 8.9 135 4.9 0 4.9 27.4 18.1 
1956 . 183.3 ZO 
1957 . 161.1 2.2 
1958 . 117.8 1.6 


Source: ECLA estimates on the basis of foreign 


unit price adopted for computing, in terms of 1955 prices, the capi- 
tal represented by ploughs and harrows imported in the previous 
decade. 

As the equipment had been in use, the annual depreciation 
rate was estimated at 10 per cent. Hence, equipment of this kind 
imported in 1954 represented only 90 per cent of the original 
capital by 1955, while purchases in 1953 represented 80 per cent. 
This process was continued until 1946, since imports in that year 
had fully depreciated by 1955. Thus, ploughs and harrows im- 
ported between 1946 and 1955 constituted the inventory for the 
latter year and their purchase required an original investment 
of 27.4 million sucres, reduced by depreciation to 18.1 million 
sucres (see table 44). 

A similar calculation was made for each of the ten principal 
items of agricultural machinery and equipment. The results show 
that the stock of equipment in 1955 represented an initial in- 


Table 


ECUADOR: VALUE OF IMPORTED AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT, 1955 
(At 1955 prices) 


S Value of equipment 
Import period (millions of sucres) 
Price Depreciated 
Diles Number paid by and at 
of years the replacement 
farmer cost 
LLACIAS e o o A o A 1946-55 10 86.6 49.3 
PlougAs' End Hartows Ruda. aos 1946-55 10 27.4 18.1 
Seeders and fertilizer distributors . . . . 1948-55 8 7) 107 
Threshing and winnowing machines . . . 1946-55 10 4.1 2 
Reapers, binders and stackers . . . . . . 1949-55 7d 4.1 3953 
Grinding and mincing machines . . . . + 1946-55 10 16.5 1202 
Hullers, sorters and shellers . . .. . ... 1950-55 6 10.3 4.6 
Dairy-farm equipment... ....... 1948-55 8 4.0 ZA 
Miscellaneous tools* . ..... ...... 1954-1955 2 14.4 9.9 
Machinery not normally in use . ..... 1952-55 4 17.3 9.2 
Total 187.1 112.6 


Source: Estimates based on foreign trade statistics. 
* Axes, hatchets, adzes, spades, shovels, hoes, mattocks, machetes, picks, pickaxes and pruners, 
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trade statistics. 


vestment of 187 million sucres, which had depreciated to 112.6 
million by 1955 (see table 45). 

In the case of tractors, only those classified as agricultural on 
their entry into the country were included in the inventory, the 
resulting figure then being reduced by 10 per cent as a safety 
margin. This latter percentage included equipment which, though 
agricultural, was not intended for use on farms. 

Ecuadorian statistics register imports of agricultural machin: 
ery by weight only. For instance, they give the total tonnage of 
the tractors brought into the country but do not specify the 
number of units. Information on numbers was needed — at least 
for the more important machinery — in order to complete 
analysis of the data, particularly with respect to the extent ti 
which modern techniques had been introduced into farming. Th 
information was obtained through the medium of United States 
statistics on exports to Ecuador, which are expressed in terms 


45 


oh 


Weight and units, since most of the machinery imported by 
suador is of United States origin. 


C. CIRCULATING CAPITAL 


e circulating capital required for agricultural activities was 
i¡lculated on the basis of inputs in the sector. The special fea- 
tres of farming in Ecuador are not such that capital needs 
be available on a scale equivalent to expenditure. In fact, the 
ter is defrayed in the course of the year, and during the pro- 
:ction cycle the entrepreneur receives an income from the sale 
various commodities such as milk, eggs, fruit, vegetables, etc., 
lvich helps to finance the enterprise. 

For payment of labour, it was estimated that a capital sum 
aurivalent to 50 per cent of total remuneration was sufficient; 
- seeds, the proportion was 80 per cent; in the case of manure 
d fertilizer it was as little as 50 per cent since both are largely 
2d for the banana plantations which are in more or less con- 


Fertilizers “and soil conditioners . 
Animal 1ecd.. Ur blon da 
Vaccines and medicaments . . . 
Fuels and lubricants . . . . . + 
Sackspand bags. + «2... 9. 0... 
Maintenance p 
Interest and commission on loans 
Indirect taxes . 


O A 


a o o bei 209 


tinuous production during the whole year; for fodder and live- 
stock feed, it was fixed at only 30 per cent, since the major part 
was produced in the sector itself; for vaccines and medicaments, 
as well as fuels and lubricants, it was estimated at 75 per cent; 
for sacks, bags and cordage it was estimated to be 25 per cent, 
since these inputs call for short-term financing beginning near 
harvest-time; against maintenance costs it was thought wise to 
allow 30 per cent since expenditure under this heading is not 
a regular item yearly but is generally effected when the farm 
has had a profitable period. Moreover, during these exceptionally 
bumper years, profits are drawn upon in preference to capital 
itself. Circulating capital was not deemed necessary to finance 
amortization costs. In respect of taxes, it was estimated that only 
50 per cent would actually be paid. 

Circulating capital for cattle fattening has not been taken into 
consideration since, unlike other countries, few farms in Ecuador 
specialize in cattle breeding or fattening. Circulating capital is 
estimated to have amounted to some 1130 million sucres in 1955 
(see table 46). 


Table 46 
ECUADOR: CIRCULATING CAPITAL IN AGRICULTURE, 


(Millions of sucres) 


Circulating capital 


e Percentage 
of total Total 


cost 
1764 50 882 
112 80 90 
23 50 12 
173 30 52 
4 15 3 
15 75 11 
62 25 16 
69 30 21 
66 50 33 
15 50 8 


1 128 


Source: Calculated from basic data given in tables 18 to 34, 
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